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The Promise Unusual 


‘tos usual shop-talk of the drapery department 
centers on the fact that materials will make up 
well, hang well and look well in the home. The 
woman shopper has come to take these things as much 
for granted as to buy the goods by the yard and to 
find them wound in bolts. 

But Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and Tubfast Fabrics, 
made by The Orinoka Mills, New York and Philadel- 
phia, have a story for Milady that beggars shop-talk. 
They are beautiful—yes—with a soft, silken sheen that 
glorifies sunlight and lures atmosphere to any room. 
Their weaves and color combinations recommend their 
use in all types of homes and for every room in the home 
—indeed! But more—through months and years of 
constant use in the strangest sunlight they keep the 
promise they made in the shop. They remain a tribute 
to Milady’s good taste in decoration! 

Ours has been the stimulating task of phrasing this 
“promise unusual.” Results show that originality must 
prevail—even in a world full of promises. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK prHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
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Have you ever real- 
ized how much reading 
and editorial matter in 
Standard Farm Papers 
is inspired by the ques- 
tions and problems 
(agricultural, legal or 
personal), raised by our 
readers? 


Hundreds of them may 
be published each week, 
but literally thousands 
are settled personally 
by our 


FOUR SCORE EDITORS 


in writing, and very 
often by a visit from a 


field editor. 


“We consider 
every subscription an °* 
obligation to serve.” 


SERVING OVER 2 MILLION FARM HOMES 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


Eastern Repregentatives: 
WaLLace C, RIcHaRDsoN, INC, 
95 Madison Ave, 

New York City 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FaRM Papers, INC. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Mgr. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The Nebraska Farmer 


Established 1859 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


American Agriculturist 
Established 1842 


The Farmer’s Wife 


Established 1900 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 


Established 1882 


The. Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
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The Sales Manager Who 
January 


Why the Modern Sales Manager Needs a Dual Person 
to Live Up to the Potentialities of His Positi 


’ By J. J. Witherspoon 


Aas sales manager knew 
that he needed a higher salary. 
He had a vague hunch that he 
deserved one. He had the general 
impression that if he asked for 
it in just the right way, he would 
get it. 

So he spent a week-end in writ- 
ing down the assets that he was 
bringing to his company, in order 
that he might pick out at least a 
keynote for his argument. It 
chanced that he had been given, 
that year, for the first time, direct 
control over salesmen assigned to 
branch houses. So he argued to 
himself, “A year ago I had only 
sixty salesmen directly under me. 
Now I have 137. Aha! There’s 
the keynote.” And so, on Monday 
morning, he bearded the vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Now this sales manager was not 
without a certain ability in per- 
sonal salesmanship. He made sure 
that the V.-P. had no compelling 
engagements that would curtail 
the interview. He read correctly 
the signs that the personal barom- 
eter was rising and that the 
V.-P.’s week-end at the Lake 
Placid Club. had been most en- 
joyable. “Mr. Lincoln, I’d like 
a salary increase immensely. Now 
if you were in my place, how 
would you word the request?” 

The V.-P. took advantage of his 
position and replied: “What do 
you, yoursélf, feel to be the most 
compelling reason why we should 
pay you more?” 


The sales manager _ quitk, 
in his turn, to take advantage-of~ 
the jocular tone, and retaliated: 
“Well, here’s one basis. Last 
year I had sixty salesmen directly 
under me. This year you gave me 
all the branch office salesmen to 
play with, and I think you’re sat- 
isfied with the way I have taken 
on the new work. Wouldn’t you 
bring that up as the best argu- 
ment ?” 

The V.-P. shook his head, and 
replied: “Not so good. For when 
we gave you the added number of 
salesmen we gave you an addi- 
tional assistant sales manager, and 
we transferred to the main clerical 
department all the details of ordi- 
nary routine routing; checking of 
salesmen’s expenses, and responsi- 
bility for regularity of salesmen’s 
reports.” 

The sales manager was nearly 
stalemated—but he knew the right 
move. “Mr. Lincoln, I beg leave 
to withdraw my recent recommen- 
dation, asking, at the same time, 
leave to submit it later in different 
form.” 

And here is how that same sales 
manager, a week later, proved his 
right to increased compensation— 
and received it. He became the 
sales manager who was January. 

Now this particular sales man- 
ager was a good sales manager. 
He did not write ginger letters to 
his sales force. He did not imagine 
that, sales stimulation began and 
ended with sales contests. He 
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was not above learning from 
others, inside and outside the or- 
ganization. He read books and 
magazines devoted to merchandis- 
ing problems. 


Beyond this, when an order 


came to his department he had 
taught each one of his assistant 
sales managers and their assistants 
to ask three questions: 
(1) Where is the salesman? 
(2) What is the credit angle, if 


any? 

(3) What is the utmost we can 
give in service to this customer? 

So it will be seen that he had 
gone a bit beyond the stage 
wherein prompt shipments, and 
prompt shipments only, were the 
utmost boundaries. 

He won his salary advance by 
adding a fourth question: 

What is the relation of this 
piece of paper or this thought to 
next year’s business? 

Thus he became the man who 
was January—the sales manager 
who thought automatically and 
subconsciously of the relation 
that each other thought has to 
the following year. The sales 
manager who was January insured 
the future of the company for- 
tunate enough to have him in its 
employ. The sales manager who 
was January inevitably  out- 
thought the sales end of competi- 
tors. The sales manager who was 
January had no worries in Dec- 
cember ! 

You know what deadly reading 
is the introductory page of a man- 
ufacturer’s price list. Whether it 
is entitled “To Our Customers,” 
and written by the chairman of 
the board of directors, or mere 
explanations and instructions and 
written by the fourth assistant to 
an assistant sales manager, it is 
usually redolent of the “Yours of 
the 18th ult. rec’d, and contents 
noted” type of expression. The 
January sales manager throughout 
the year is collecting in a special 
folder material for that Introduc- 
tory Page, so that, no matter who 
may write it, it will contain a 
breath of life which can come 
only from up-to-date thought on 
up-to-date problems. The January 
sales manager is watching each 
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man, each week, not alone in re- 
lation to the salesman’s task of 
the current year, but as a potential 
salesman in another field in some 
subsequent year. 


ALWAYS HAS A GOOD REASON FOR 
COURSE OF ACTION 


This particular sales manager, 
after his recognition of the neces- 
sity for a dual personality, has 
made sweeping changes overnight, 
and yet with deadly certainty. 
His vice-president knows that 
these changes are not a matter of 
whim, nor based upon snap judg- 
ment. He knows that his January 
sales manager can show him ex- 
actly why Robinson was moved 
East; Jones dismissed, and Brown 
and Johnson shifted westward. 

The January sales manager 
weighs each change in general 
policy against possible profitable 
future changes in sales policy. It 
may be in June that he is ac- 
quainted with a change in policy 
in connection with the amount of 
finished stock to be carried at 
branch houses. From that moment 
on, the January sales manager en- 
deavors to link this with his fol- 
lowing year’s sales policy. When 
he notices the appeal of some 
added items he searches out the 
reasons for the appeal; not alone 
to increase the sales of that par- 
ticular item during the current 
year, but especially to see if there 
is not concealed in the demand 
for the new article something defi- 
nite for use the following Jan- 
uary. 

Let us spend a day with the 
sales manager who is January. 

As he runs through the mail in 
his incoming basket his conscious 
mind cares for the immediate. In 
his subconscious mind each letter 
is weighed with the thought that 
some time in the future that par- 
ticular type of letter should be 
handled by another—if the Jan- 
uary sales manager is to make 
time to advance himself for the 
benefit of his company and his 
own future. As he handles each 
piece of paper, his subconscious 
mind weighs the possibility that 
that particular piece of paper may 
mean something in education if 
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New Cover Designs, New Make-up Inside, Finer Editorial Contents—Of 
Course Circulation Is Growing 


“The Great Betrayal,” a startling series that shows 
what has happened to $145,000,000 of American 


charitable and educational money, starts next month. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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handled by another. Simul- 
taneously, his subconscious mind 
makes a definite test to link up 
that particular piece of paper with 
the sales policy of the coming 
year. 


SHAPING THE FUTURE 


Let us be specific. The letter 
our January sales manager now 
has in his hand is an order, fol- 
lowed by the question: “What 
have you in sales helps?” In the 
immediate present the sales man- 
ager is thinking of the speeding 
up of that order, as an order. He 
is thinking of the particular sales 
helps that should go, not only 
with the items ordered, but to 
that particular customer. He is 
thinking of conveying the ques- 
tion and the ultimate answer to 
each of the salesmen in 'the field. 
His subconscious mind is asking 
these questions: “How many sim- 
ilar requests have been received 
since last January?” “How can 
we, next January, or before, tie 
up the entire matter of sales helps 
with our sales promotion, adver- 
tising and service departments, in 
a way that will insure the best re- 
sults and without passing through 
my hands?” “How can we be sure 
in the future that the greatest 
possible number of dealers will 
secure the greatest possible sales 
assistance, and yet have this com- 
mensurate with their potential or 
actual purchases?” 

The next letter which our Jan- 
uary sales manager - picks up 
reads: “You sent me four gross 
of your XB-41, when I wanted 
four dozen. You can blame it on 
me if you want to, because I got 
the amount wrong in my order. 
But it seems to me that you 
should know that I wouldn’t pos- 
sibly use four gross in four 
years, as I have never before or- 
dered more than three dozen of 
this item.” The sales manager’s 
conscious mind is going through 
his usual queStions: “Where is 
the salesman?” “What is the 
credit angle, if any?” “What is 
the best service that I can give 
in this situation?”—all questions 
which can be properly, promptly 
and easily answered. 


famount of purchases?” 
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But the subconscious mind of 
the January sales manager is ask- 
ing these questions: “How can I 
train my sales department clerks 
so that the same red danger dag- 
ger will spring before their eyes 
as would spring before mine on 
such an item?” “Since I am per- 
sonally responsible for every mis- 
take that occurs in my depart- 
ment, including this particular 
one, how can I make this mistake 
improve me as a sales manager 
and at the same time improve the 
future handling of all orders by 
my clerks?” “Would it not form 
a suitable paragraph in the book- 
let I hope to send our customers 
next January, seeking their co- 
operation in order that we may 
give them better service?” While 
it would be interesting to print 
here the thirty-three “January 
Questions” which this one will 
actually result in listing, we must 
pass on. 

The third letter is from an 
exceptionally large jobbing ac- 
count. It reads: “We have on 
hand the following items in un- 
salable condition. What_shall we 
do with them?” Then,’ follows 
the listing of eighteen items, with 
a value, at the customer’s invoiced 
price, of something gover two hun- 
dred dollars. The January sales 
manager’s conscious mind handles 
the situation in accordance. with 
the policy in connection with un- 
salable merchandise, and with ‘the 
briefest of notations insures its 
proper handling through the 
proper channels, which, »in this 
particular instance, involves a 
branch house and a salesman con- 
nected with the branch house, as 
well as preliminary letters, both 
from headquarters and from the 
branch house involved. 

The subconscious mind asks 
these questions: “In what form 
shall this be used at our sales con- 
vention in December?” “Has this 
case a bearing upon a possible 
change in policy which will per- 
mit us to make exceptions, re- 
gardless of the justice of the ex- 
ceptions and based upon the 
“Should 
we, another year, change our 
(Continued on page 166) 
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't..-j Am, 
; yo#rs Re$pectZvely' 


“Betcha that typewriter letter makes ’em roll over and 
play dead! Whadda you say, Walt?” 


“Betcha it does, too. Gee! Wish my dad would get 
me a typewriter! He’s all the time kicking about the 
way I—‘scrawl,’ he calls it. Ain’t it hard to do, though?” 

“Naw! It’s soft, when you catch on. But you’ve gotta 
watch your step on the spelling. Even the littlest mistake 
looks as big as—as Jack’s nose.” 

Half a million boys who’d work like young beavers to 
possess a typewriter of their very own are readers of 


AMERICAN Boy 
Tee OE Seale woe 
Tell these boys about your machine, and tell them in 
the most effective way—through an advertisement’in the 
medium they look up to. Show them how boys of their 
age, averaging 1534 to 16 years, can earn your typewriter. 
Catch ’em young, treat ’em fairly and leave it to them to 
tell the world. 
The long winter evenings that lie out ahead are going to 
make boys’ fingers itch for “something to do.” Why not 
your keyboard to become proficient on? The January 


issue is an ideal time to start your story. Let us have your 
copy not later than November 15th. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
(Member A.B.C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 


O—————S— = ———— 
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Eleven advertisements 


in a single issue 


Each product among the 
leaders in its field 


In a recent issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
appeared eleven advertisements prepared by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Barrelled Sunlight Paint, Blue Heart Manila Rope, 
Brenlin Window Shades, Brer Rabbit Molasses, Farm 
and Fireside Magazine, Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets, 
Klearflax Linen Rugs, Peter’s Milk Chocolate, 
Stevens’ Fire-Arms, Swift’s Food Products, United 
States Rubber Company Raynsters. 


Each one of these products is among the leaders 
in its field. With the advertising of many of them, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company has been associated 


since they were first put on the market. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco, London. 





























Indian Moccasin Plus Advertising 


Creates Sportocasin Business 


Search for a Golf Shoe for Himself Leads Lawyer into 
Manufacturing Business 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


T has been said of a certain 

food advertiser that before he 
went into business for himself he 
tried to find an enterprise that 
would be convenient to a tennis 
court. He finally located such a 
business. Playing a few sets of 
tennis a day keeps this man 
physically fit but what is more, 
it is said that he works out some 
of his most serious problems on 
the tennis court. That his desire 
. to mix his hobby with his business 
is soundly based, is evidenced by 
the fact that his business from a 
very small beginning is now more 
than ordinarily successful. 

In a way, somewhat the same 
idea is at the bottom of the 


Sportocasin Company. The Sport- 
ocasin, as the name indicates, is 


a moccasin that has been scien- 
tifically metamorphosed into a 
sport shoe. It was originated by 
Donald B. Abbott, who was a 
New York attorney. At least 
Mr. Abbott was the leading spirit 
in launching the enterprise, al- 
though he has several associates 
with him. Mr. Abbott always 
spent his vacation in Maine and 
was so enamored with that beauti- 
ful country that he often wished 
he could establish a business there, 
so as to be able to live there 
permanently. This wish was 
realized when Mr. Abbott con- 
ceived the Sportocasin. As was 
and is the case with the food 
manufacturer, advertising is being 
used to help him attain his 
ambition. 

Mr. Abbott has been a golf en- 
thusiast for many years. He al- 
ways wondered why it was that 
he started his game so well and 
began to peter out before the end 
of the game. For a long time he 
had been trying to find out the 
reason and at last determined that 
it was due to fatigue—particularly 
in the feet and legs. In trying to 


overcome this fatigue he experi- 
mented with a number of golf 
shoes and made an_ extensive 
study of the subject of sport foot- 
wear. Having visited Maine so 
often, Mr. Abbott was naturally 
familiar with the Indian moccasin. 
In his study of the footwear 
problem he at last hit on the idea 
of a moccasin equipped with a 
rubber sole. This gave him a shoe 
that was light, soft and pliable. 
Because of its flexibility, it 
bent and twisted with the foot. 


THINKING AHEAD 


While Mr. Abbott was thinking 
only of trying to find a comfort- 
able shoe for himself, with no 
idea of commercializing it, when 
he did find such a shoe he nat- 
urally began to wonder if a shoe 
of this kind would not suit other 
golfers as well as himself. With 
this in mind, he began to read up 
on golf literature and to ascertain 
the views of as many golfers as 
he could buttonhole. 

The result of this investigation 
encouraged him to launch the 
Sportocasin business. Of course, 
the original model was vastly im- 
proved before a commercial prod- 
uct ‘was offered. While the 
moccasin has always been recog- 
nized as the ideal footwear for 
comfort, still it was not adapted 
to modern use because of its lack 
of fit and foot support. This ob- 
jection had to be remedied. In 
remedying it a regular shoe was 
devised. which provides fit and 
gives the foot support and at the 
same time allows all of the flexible 
features of the moccasin. I am 
citing all this detail about the 
product itself, because it is inter- 
esting to record the genesis of new 
products. 

Right from _the inception of the 
business the Sportocasin has been 
advertised. Copy in behalf of it 
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Largest Evening, 





Largest Morning and 





Largest Sunday Circulation 


in Des Moines 





and in the state of lowa. 


The Register and Tribune lead all along the line. 
Net. paid circulation—six months’ average ending Sept. 30: 


Des Moines Sunday Register . 123,146 


Des Moines Register (morning 
except Sunday) 


Des Moines Evening Tribune. . .64,139 
Second evening newspaper.... 61,288 
Last evening newspaper 


The circulation of The Register and Tribune (morning and 
evening) now exceeds the combined circulation of the other 
two Des Moines newspapers by 55 per cent. 


The Register and Tribune Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


Represented in New York by I. A. Klein; 

* in Chicago by Guy S. Osborn, Inc.; in Detroit 

by Jos. R. Scolaro; in St. Louis by C. A. Cour; 

in San Francisco and Los Angeles by 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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has been appearing in golf papers 
and in one or two general publi- 
cations reaching a golf audience, 
and of course in business papers. 
The product has been advertised 
and marketed only as a country 
club shoe. In addition to the 
publication advertising, booklets, 
folders, letters and other direct 
advertising have been used. One 
booklet is entitled “From Tepee 
to Tee.” This booklet is illus- 
trated with a series of cartoons by 
Briggs. An illustrated letterhead 
is also used in the campaign 
carrying the same series of Briggs’ 
cartoons. Another feature in the 
campaign is the use of an attrac- 
tive, appropriately illustrated shoe 
box. Purchasers of the shoes are 
told to keep this box in their 
lockers as being an appropriate 
receptacle for keeping old golf 
balls. Since the box is interest- 
ingly illustrated it is assumed that 
its presence in the locker will 
catch the attention of many other 
golfers and thus the product will 
be given a lot of incidental adver- 
tising. Mr. Abbott says that the 
psychology back of this box is 
something like this, to state it in 
his own words: 

“Our theory was that the heavy 
expense of our particular box was 
justified because when Bill, wear- 
ing Sportocasins, and John with- 
out them come back to the locker- 
room, John being a golf nut, will 
instantly recognize the Briggs’ 
_ drawings on the box in Bill’s 
locker and will ask Bill what came 
in the box, and Bill, likewise be- 
ing a conventional golf nut and 
the first one in his club to discover 
our shoes, will enthuse over them. 
You know that the first man in a 
club who ever used a Silver King 
ball was, according to himself, the 
only man who had a round ball; 
all the rest were square. This is 
recognized golfers’ psychology, 
and in playing upon it we have 
not foolishly bought an extrava- 
gantly expensive box, but on the 
contrary, have bought a mighty 
cheap ‘salesman in the locker,’ 
and the point of it is it works.” 

When the product was ready 
to be offered early last spring, Mr. 
Abbott, himself, took to the road. 
He offered it only to one high- 
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class footwear merchant in a city. 
In this way the company got 
ocean-to-ocean distribution in less 
than eight months. So successful 
have the advertising and selling 
methods of the company been that 
despite the fact that it has been 
manufacturing only three models, 
it has already outgrown its pro- 
ducing facilities. It became 
necessary for the company to seek 
larger quarters and so it is mov- 
ing from Auburn to Yarmouth, 
Maine, where a modern plant has 
been secured. 

The company also plans to ex- 
pand its line. It will henceforth 
make not only golf shoes, but 
sport footwear of various types 
to which the moccasin construc- 
tion is applicable. A ski-boot will 
be the first new model in the ex- 
panded line. 

The experience of the Spor- 
tocasin Company adds another 
example to the always increasing 
list of manufacturers who have 
quickly gained acceptance for a 
new idea through the use of ad- 
vertising. 


J. K. Byrne Represents Hearst 
Papers in West 


Representation in the Western na- 
tional advertising field for the Detroit 
Evening Times, the Chicago American, 
the Milwaukee Wisconsin News and 
Sunday Telegram has been consolidated 
in one organization in Chicago under 
the management of J. K. Byrne, for- 
merly manager of national advertising 
for the Chicago American. The Western 
staff of the national advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago American becomes 
part of the new organization. 

D. Murfree also has joined the 
department. He was formerly Chicago 
representative of the Consolidated Press, 
Ltd., of Canada. 


Sorosis Shoe Advertising 


Is Resumed 
The A. E. Little Com any, Lynn, 
Mass., has resumed its advertising of 
Sorosis shoes. A campaign which is 
now being conducted in New York 
newspapers will be extended gradually 
to. include other cities. This _advertis- 
ing is being directed by the New York 

ce of Lord & Thomas. 


Johnson Motor Account with 
George L. Dyer 


The Johnson Motor Company, South 
Bend, Ind., manufacturer of motors for 
launches, canoes, and small boats, has 
placed ” advertising account with The 

eorge L. Dyer Company. 
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Sanity 


Advertising need not be dull, inane, 
ponderous, just because it is the 
message of a business-house. If it is 
to succeed, it must, first of all, be 
read. And to be read, it must be 
interesting. Knowing how far to go 
along the street called Clever— 
«knowing how to make advertising 
sanely interesting—is a fine art. There 
is ample evidence that the advertising 
of our clients is read—and believed! 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 
How to Judge an Advertising Agency 


Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 


Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores 


mCROSS™ 


General Advertising Agents 


CROSS BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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How to Keep War 


with Less Coal 


HERE are about 16 million of us 

in America, who shovel the coal 
into our own furnaces. AndScammon 
Lockwood thinks that any one of us 
who got a job firing a boiler in a 
modern power plant would get fired 
before his back was lame. 


But coal is costing more than ever, 
and we had better look for some way 
to cut the bills down. 
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Scammon Lockwood has found several 
ways. In the beginning he knew al- 
most nothing about firing a furnace. 
Perhaps last season’s coal bill made’ 
him want to becomeanexpert. Any- 
way, he learned how to make his coal 
last longer and give more heat. In 
this week’s Collier’s he gives us sug- 
gestions on “How to Keep Warm with 
Less Coal”—with reasons and detailed 
instructions. 













Certainly, here is an article that will 
be particularly useful to Collier's read- 
ers—men and women who save money 
in order to spend it more wisely, as an 
increasing number of national adver- 
tisers are learning. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Chicago Daily News Leads 
in Radio Advertising 


Official records show that The Daily News leads all Chicago 
newspapers in the volume of radio advertising printed. 





This advertising is unusually effective, because The Daily News 
cooperates with radio fans in Chicago and vicinity to a degree 
unattempted by any other newspaper. The Daily News is the 
only newspaper in Chicago that maintains its own radio broad- 
casting station. Its daily radio department and Special Radio 
Section on Saturday present for the guidance of radio followers 
the most comprehensive information upon radio obtainable. 


It follows naturally that the most complete radio “advertising 
news” —buying information indispensable to the radio enthusiast— 
also appears in The Chicago Daily News. 

Here is the authoritative record of radio lineage published in 
Chicago newspapers during the first nine months of 1923: 


Comparison 
Agate Lines Agate Lines 


The Daily News 88,052 
The American 85,764 
The Daily Herald-Examiner . 13,107 

The Sunday Herald-Examiner 11,417 

The Post 

The Journal 

The Daily Tribune 

The Sunday Tribune 


From which it appears that The Daily 
News’ total exceeds the next highest Agate Lines 
score, that of the American, by 


This complete statement of radio advertising in Chicago news- 
papers is of great importance to advertisers who are making up 
radio advertising schedules. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


These figures were compiled by the Advertising Record Company, NOT by 
The Daily News. The Advertising Record Company is an independent auditing 
bureau maintained by all Chicago newspapers. 
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Teaching Manufacturers How to 
Prevent Crating and Boxing Loss 
Why General Motors, Quaker Oats, Western Clock and Other Companies 


Have Studied the Work of the Forest Laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture at First-Hand 


Special Washington Correspondence 
| Fy year, the amount of paid 
freight claims for loss and 
damage of goods on the railroads 
of the country totaled $48,050,000, 
a sum that seems astonishingly 
large until it is compared with the 
total of $96,700,000 for 1921. 

For this saving, amounting to a 
reduction of more than 50 per 
cent of such losses in a year, a 
great deal of credit must be given 
to the Forest Products Laboratory, 
of the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 
laboratory has conducted a long 
series of experiments to determine 
the best methods of crating and 
boxing almost every conceivable 
kind of merchandise, and the 
American Railway Association, 
which circulates a series of bulle- 
tins giving causes of losses and 
advising how they may be pre- 
vented or minimized, has done 
much to make the work of the 
laboratory known to shippers. 

To the advertiser, the methods 
that have made this enormous sav- 
ing possible are important, not 
only from the standpoint of dol- 
lars, but also because they assure 
the delivery of merchandise in 
good condition. The methods that 
accomplished the saving also pre- 
vented millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods from’ being slightly 
damaged and sold at cut prices. 

As the experiments are carried 
on, and as the improved methods 
become more generally known, the 
loss from damaged and lost goods 
in transit will be still further re- 
duced. Most of the largest ship- 
pers have availed themselves of 
the data on the subject accumu- 
lated by the laboratory, and have 
found them invaluable; but there 
are still “innumerable manufac- 
turers and smaller shippers who 
seem to consider their regular 
rate of freight damage and losses 
as something inevitable. 


Of course, the Forest Products 
Laboratory is concerned with all 
possible uses of native and im- 
ported woods, and there are few 
manufacturers of wood products 
who have not profited directly or 
otherwise from its work. The 
laboratory is located in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and co-operates with 
the State University. It seeks to 
develop new and more: efficient 
processes, to find ways of utilizing 
materials which would otherwise 
be wasted, to find new uses for 
old materials and new materials 
for old uses. In other words, its 
aim is to render practical assis- 
tance to manufacturers and users 
of wood and wood products and, 
at the same time, to promote 
forest conservation and the prac- 
tice of forestry. 


AN IMPORTANT ENDEAVOR OF THE 
LABORATORY 


This was explained the other 
day by H. S. Betts, an engineer in 
forest products, who represents 
the Forest Products Laboratory in 
Washington. “While the activi- 
ties of the laboratory are various 
and cover a wide range,” he con- 
tinued, “the improved methods of 
crating and boxing are among the 
most extensively applicable results 
of the work, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not cause a 
continuous and marked decrease 
in the nation’s shipping losses. 

“Last year, the mechanical tests 
made in the laboratory reached a 
total of over 500,000. These tests 
were made, as nearly as possible, 
under standardized conditions, so 
that those made for a single pur- 
pose might have the broadest pos- 
sible application and serve for 
many uses. The problems of crat- 
ing and boxing have been dealt 
with innumerable times, the de- 
tails of every test have been care- 
fully recorded, and the accumu- 
lated data should be of practical 
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value to every manufacturer or 
shipper in assisting him to reduce 
and prevent shipping losses. 

“A phase of the subject that a 
great many shippers overlook is 
that a first good impression is 
excellent advertising. Hence a 
manufacturer should see that his 
goods are crated or boxed in such 
a manner that will not only pre- 
vent loss by breakage or other 
damage, but that will also deliver 
his goods without chafing pack- 
ages and injuring their appear- 
ance. 

“The laboratory has published 
a large number of reports on the 
subject. Barrels, many kinds of 
wooden and corrugated fibre boxes 
and numerous varieties of crates 
have been tested as containers for 
many lines of merchandise rang- 
ing from strawberries and electric 
light bulbs to shoes and monkey 
wrenches, besides heavy units of 
machinery. 

“A large part of the data is free 
to any interested shipper for the 
asking. Sufficient details regard- 
ing the goods and the present 
methods of packing should be 
sent to the laboratory in order 
that specific information can be 
given. A brief statement of the 
problem will bring in return both 
published reports and all avail- 
able findings for its prompt and 
proper solution.” 

One of the publications of the 
laboratory mentions that if the 
methods of nailing boxes recom- 
mended and adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, saves but one per cent of 
the annual loss of claims paid by 
the railroads, the saving will 
amount to more than a million 
dollars a year. There are many 
indications that the saving result- 
ing from this recommendation is 
already much more than that 
amount, and it has been conserva- 
tively estimated that the total an- 
nual saving directly resulting 
from the work of the laboratory 


in the matter of boxing and crat- . 


ing has reached an amount ex- 
ceeding $30,000,000. 

Many manufacturers spend 
large sums in chemical and other 
tests to determine the grade of 
their raw materials. It is just as 
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important to know that the ship- 
ping cases used are the most suit- 
able and economical for the 
manufacturer’s purpose. And the 
Forest Products Laboratory offers 
adequate information on the sub- 
ject, including the correct size and 
spacing of nails, the best kind of 
wood to use, proper reinforce- 
ment, and the best method of con- 
struction, in order to obtain the 
maximum amount of shipping 
protection for the minimum cost 

If a manufacturer thinks that 
his problem is so different. from 
others that recorded data will not 
fully apply, he may ship his goods 
and boxes or other containers to 
the laboratory for a series of spe- 
cial tests. Some time ago, $4,000 
worth of electric light bulbs was 
furnished the laboratory by the 
manufacturers concerned for the 
purpose of determining the best 
method of packing them, and for 
developing an improved container. 
Special tests of this kind are 
charged for at cost, and they must 
be arranged for before any goods 
are shipped. 


HOW TESTS ARE CONDUCTED 


For conducting the tests the 
laboratory has constructed a num- 
ber of ingenious devices. There 
are several delicate machines and 
instruments for determining the 
strength and other properties of 
different woods, a vibrating table 
or “shaker” which gives a crate or 
box a treatment similar to that of 
a freight car, and a large revolv- 
ing drum-testing machine which 
simulates all of the hazards of 
transportation. _When breaks in 
the packages or damage to goods 
occur, during the tests, they are 
studied, remedies are applied. and 
the tests are repeated until the 
boxes resist the maximum wear 
and tear that they receive in actual 
service. 

Not only are packages im- 
proved to resist wear and break- 
age, but other factors of danger 
are studied and _ provided for. 
Regarding these, Mr. Betts said 
that some commodities suffer from 
attacks by various species of 
vermin when in storage or transit, 
and especially during sea voyages. 
For prevention, the designer may 
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be able to devise a style of box 
construction or inside lining which 
will resist the ravages of destruc- 
tive pests. 

Great losses also occur from 
theft while goods are in transit. 
[o prevent such losses, attention 
should be given to the design of 
boxes in order that they may not 
be readily opened and reclosed 
without furnishing evidence that 
leads to prompt detection. The 
laboratory has discovered many 
ways to deter and discourage this 
kind of thievery. 

A list of the concerns that have 
not only profited by the service, 
but who have sent their ; repre- 
sentatives to Madison to study at 
first-hand the methods of the 
laboratory, includes the General 
Motors Corporation, the Quaker 
Oats Company, Western Clock 
Company, Armour and Company, 
Western Electric Company, and 
many others of the same class. 
They have all found the service 
highly valuable and practical, and, 
as Mr. Betts concluded, “There is 
no reason why thousands of other 
manufacturers and shippers should 
not get in touch with the labora- 
tory. I am sure that any manu- 
facturer who is not familiar with 
the service would find something 
in it to improve his shipping meth- 
ods, if only to learn how adver- 
tising helps may be packed more 
safely with his regular mer- 
chandise.” 


Girard Cigar Account for 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle 


The Antonio Roig & Langsdorf Com- 
pany, Philadelphia manufacturer of 
Famous Girard cigars, has placed its 
idvertising account with roesbeck, 
Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


Made Secretary of Randall 
Agency 
Charles E. Foerster, office manager of 
The Fred M. Randall Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has been ad- 
anced to the position of secretary 
ind director of service. 


Timken Roller Bearing 


Account* for Fuller & Smith 
The advertising account of The 
rimken — Bearing Company, Can- 
on, O., has been placed with Fuller 
« Smith, Cleveland. 
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Staff of “The Coloroto 
Magazine” Named 


Walter J. Merrill, who has been man- 
ager of national advertising for the Chi- 
cago Tribune for the last three years, 
been opgeletes advertising manager 

The Coloroto Magazine, the new 
I. which the Tribune will publish in 
the spring of 1924. G. ambright 
has been appointed promotion manager. 

The Coloroto Magazine, which is an 
outgrowth of the present magazine is- 
sued as a part of the Tribune Sunday 
editions, will contain fiction, humor, 
fashions and illustrations usin: the 
Tribune’s combined color reproduction 
and rotogravure process. A _ separate 
company is to be formed to publish the 
magazine, which will appear on 
nesdays. Beginning in April, 1924, the 
present magazine section of the Sunday 
Tribune will be replaced with a coloroto 
pictorial section. 

The advertising staff of The Coloroto 
Magazine 2 the West will ioohede Ray 
Clark, L. A. Weary and J. H. Sawyer, 
ie. ie New York the staff will be 
A. R. Leiniger, W. I. Englehart and 
H. H. Seward, in addition to Chalmers 
L. Pancoast, Nog ae as 
Eastern in 
Printers’ Ink of October 18. 

Frank Gerhardt has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the Tribune, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Pancoast. D. F. McMahon 
has been made Western advertising rep- 
resentative of the Tribune in Chicago. 





D. J. Adams. Vice-President, 
Mentopine Corporation 


Darwin James Adams has resigned 
as assistant to the sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Robert Gair 
Company, New York, to become vice- 
president of the Mentopine Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. .He will direct the 
advertising of the ‘Mentopine Corpora- 
tion which is conducting a selling cam- 
paign in Philadelphia on lorida 
Mentopine cough drops and Florida 
Citrobuds, citrous fruit hard candies. 

j 


Randall-Faichney Account for 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


Randall-Faichney vag on 

successor to the Randall 
Faichney Company, manufacturer of 
Harvard clinical thermometers and 
“Ranfac,” surgical and dental specialties 
has placed its account with the New 
York office of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company. 


The 
of Boston, 


Textile Spool Account for 
Hazard Agency 


The advertising of the Lestershire 
a3 & Mfg. Company, Johnson City, 

Y., manufacturer o "vulcanized fibre 
ie wooden spools for textile mills, will 

he directed _ the Hazard _—a 
nae aol York. campaign 
using textile publications x direct-mail 
advertising is now under way. 





Senator Lenroot Wants Govern- 
ment to Advertise Legitimately 


Savings Arising from Curtailment of “Free” Publicity Expense Would 
Go Far to Pay for Effective Advertising 


HE Government should recog- 
nize the principle that adver- 
tising is a commodity for which 
it should pay, Senator Irvine L. 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, told the 
members of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at their semi- 
annual meeting at Chicago, on 
October 16 and 17. In the past 
the Government has expected to 
receive space as a gift, he said. “It 
would be entirely practical for the 
Government to advertise and pay 
for any activity which is con- 
fined to a community or a section 
of a State and which is not a mat- 
ter of news,” said the Senator. 
Meetings of the association 
were attended by a larger number 
of publishers than in other years. 
Routine business, a number of 


addresses, the showing of a mo- 
tion picture by the Decatur, Ill, 


Review, and round-table discus- 
sions made up the two-day pro- 
grams. 

After describing the work of 
the daily press in Washington, 
Senator Lenroot launched into the 
question of publicity for various 
Government activities. “There is 
no business, no profession which 
renders so much free service to 
the Government as the press,” he 
said. “The Government, like 
charitable associations, expects to 
get advertising from the news- 
papers as a gift—and this is most 
unjust to the newspapers. 

“There is one kind of Govern- 
ment publicity relating to general 
affairs in which all the people 
should be interested. This is 
news. There is another kind that 
is simply advertising, and yet the 
newspapers are expected to print 
it free. 

“If the Government wants job 
printing done, it pays for it. If 
it requires stationery it pays for 
it. It pays for everything it needs 
except advertising. To illustrate, 
notice of a civil service examina- 
tion is sent to a paper. This may 


interest at most a dozen individ- 
uals in the community or a few 
hundred in the State. This is not 
news. It is advertising and a 
newspaper should not be asked to 
publish it free. 

“It is now generally recognized 
that advertising is a commodity 
and should be purchased for what 
it is worth in the same way as 
lumber, steel or merchandise. 
Why should the greatest business 
institution in our country, the 
Government, fail to recognize it 
as such? It seems to me that it 
would be entirely practical for 
the Government to advertise and 
pay for any activity which is con- 
fined to a community or a section 
of a State, and which is not a 
matter of news. This would in- 
clude notice of civil service ex- 
aminations for postmasters and 
some other civil service activi- 
ties, and there are no doubt 
many other Governmental activi- 
ties which would come under this 
classification. 

“The cost would not be great, 
and it would recognize the right 
principle that advertising is a 
commodity and ought to be paid 
for by the Government as well as 
by private individuals. There 
should be a curtailment of the 
material sent by the Government 
to the newspapers with the expec- 
tation that it will be published 
free. Only such material should 
be so sent that has a news value. 
This alone would effect a_ sub- 
stantial saving in the Government 
printing bill which I am informed 
amounts to eleven million dollars 
annually, and this saving would go 
far to meet the advertising ex- 
pense which I have suggested. I 
have ventured to touch on _ this 
problem because I have felt that 
the existing practice works a great 
injustice on the newspapers, and if 
some practical solution can be 
found I shall be glad to give it 
my support.” 
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Selling Wireless Sets and Supplies in 


Philadelphia 


3rd Largest Market in the United States 


Trade authorities declare that wireless outfits are most 
easily sold in “home” communities, that is, where home 
life keeps the family intact in the evening and parents and 
children gather for the evening’s pleasure. 

Philadelphia is nationally famous as “the city of homes”’ 
and when wireless first became popular, its residents went 
in for it very strongly. There are nearly half a million 
homes in Philadelphia alone. 

Its sky-line is dotted with miles and miles of aerials and 
thousands of “fans” daily discuss their achievements of 
the night before. 

Today they are as much interested as ever; they are 
going in for indoor loops and all the other advanced ideas 
of reception, and constitute a big, ready market. 

The coming Christmas sale of Radio outfits, loud 
speakers and other equipment will be big, as Radio gifts 
will be popular. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 

_ daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid aver- 
age circulation for six months ending 
September 30, 1923—503,368 copies a day. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg. (46th St. & Park Ave.) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 

San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 
Market St. 

London—Mortimer Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 

Paris-—-Ray A. Washburn; 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1923—-Bulletin Company) 
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Oklahoma City Now}; 


Yet some advertisers take 
no advantage of its growth 
nor of its 40-mile radius 





SINCE the last U. S. census, Oklahoma 

City has been going about its 
business — building, improving, ex- 
panding; making no boasts and no 
promises. Almost imperceptibly its 
steady growth has brought it to a point 
exceeding the hopes of the most 
optimistic. 


An official directory census completed 
last month proves the existence of a city 
population of 133,983. 


Yet some advertisers still plan to reach 
a market of 91,000, taking no advantage 
of the fact that this live Southwestern 
metropolis is growing fast, but securely, 
and that in this expanding stage it offers its 
greatest opportunity to the manufacturer. 
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WiHas 133,983 People 


There are other advertisers who overlook 
the fact that the Oklahoma City market 
extends far beyond the corporate limits 
of Oklahoma City. It is the primary 
distributing point for a radius that in- 
cludes five of the state’s leading cities, a 
radius with a total population that 
exceeds one half million. 


The Oklahoman and Times are domi- 
nant throughout this area. With a daily 
circulation that exceeds 113,000, they 
bring the advertiser’s message home at 
the lowest milline rate in the state. 


May we supply further information 
regarding the market, the media and the 
cooperation we are prepared to render? 


OKLAHOMAN 2 TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 


REPRESENTED BY 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSASCITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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—A definite indicator of 

The Value of Buying Power ones fe 
' Wisconsin as the market 
Dairy Products of FIRST importance :— 





—Wisconsin leads all 
other states in the value 
of its dairy products— 
providing one-eighth 
of the total production 


of the 48 states. Dairy 
products are the most 
stable source of agri- 
cultural income. 





—Read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any 
other publicationin the world 

















How Limited Sellers Were Swept 
Out of the Osborn Brush Line 


Patterns Reduced from 1,734 Numbers to 481 


By W. B. Edwards 


HEN The Osborn Manufac- 


turing Company, of Cleve-. 


land, entered the brush industry 
thirty years ago, the making of 
brushes was largely a haphazard 
affair. Both the manufacturer 
and the user possessed only a faint 
knowledge of what constituted 
an efficient brush or how savings 
could be effected through the use 
of properly designed brushes. 
Consequently, the first move of 
the Osborn company was the col- 
lection of a fund of exact knowl- 
edge concerning brushes, their 
design and use. Laboratory meth- 
ods were introduced. Guesswork 
stepped out—science stepped in. 
The requirements of users were 
studied carefully and brushes 
manufactured to meet their needs. 
This continued until the close 
of 1922 when the Osborn line 
of standard brushes consisted of 
1,734 numbers. In addition, Os- 
born manufactures a large num- 
ber of special brushes designed 
for those purposes for which no 
standard brush could be used. 
The situation is common in 
those industries where manufac- 
turers pay close heed to the desires 
of their customers. In their en- 
deavor to satisfy almost every 
whim. the importance of various 
requests are exaggerated. A half- 
dozen distributors may ask for a 
certain style or model and the 
manufacturer in his anxiety to 
cater to these demands, adds an- 
other number to his already over- 
size line. The first thought is 
the seemingly larger market the 
suggested additions offer. What is 
frequently overlooked is _ the 
greater cost involved in reaching 
and holding these minor markets. 
Several years ago, the Osborn 
company realized the turn matters 
were taking and simplification of 
the line was attempted on a small 
scale. It was not until this year, 
though, that a serious effort was 


made to pare down the number 
of patterns and then the task was 
tackled with a vim. 

The regular line had reached 
the stage where simplification was 
vitally necessary. The special 
brushes, where a sufficient quantity 
is involved, represent desirable 
business and do not complicate the 
sales or production problem. But 
337 distinct lines of brushes with 
a total of 1,734 numbers is a 
formidable total when one con- 
siders the manufacturing difficul- 
ties involved. Previously, large- 
scale production and modern plant 
facilities had made it possible to 
keep prices within reasonable 
limits despite advancing costs all 
along the producing and distribut- 
ing line. With the close of last 
year, however, it became apparent 
that the best interests of the 
majority of the company’s cus- 
tomers demanded a re-arrange- 
ment. 


A DRASTIC CUT 


For example, the line of push 


brooms for municipalities and 
for large industrial concerns con- 
tained 121 numbers in nineteen 
different styles or lines. Of those 
numbers’ thirty-one comprised 
about 85 per cent of the total 
sales. That means ninety of the 
121 numbers were responsible for 
only 15 per cent of the annual 
sales volume on push brooms, 

Another illustration may 
taken from small wheel brushes 
used principally by the plating 
trade. There were 190 numbers in 
this line. The total has since been 
reduced to nine and it is not ex- 
pected that sales for the entire 
line, as compared with last year’s 
total, will show any material 
decline. 

Of course these are extreme 
cases. As mentioned before, the 
company had already simplified 
several of its lines some years 
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ago. _ There were only thirteen 
numbers, for instance, in the line 
of wire scratch brushes, which 
is one of the largest selling lines. 
Nevertheless, it was found possible 
this year to further reduce the 
number to ten without affecting 
sales. 

Once a wholesale revision in the 
entire line had been decided upon, 
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orn Sexi Brushes 


NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN THAT FOLLOWS IN WAKE 
OF SIMPLIFICATION OF LINE WORK 


a thorough study was made of 
sales records and general informa- 
tion on file at the home office. In 
this respect the company was 
particularly fortunate inasmuch as 
it possessed an unusually large 
collection of data concerning the 
needs of its customers. Osborn 
makes it quite a regular practice 
to send questionnaires to certain 
groups of its trade, both whole- 
sale and retail which, when filled 
in, supply immensely valuable 
material. 

In addition, the company se- 
cures a confidential report monthly 
from each of its salesmen and 
district managers, which discusses 
complaints, criticisms and com- 
méndations of the line. The report 
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covers the following six subjects: 
General business conditions; con- 
ditions affecting the brush, broom 
and foundry business; competi- 
tion ; the future; advertising ; com- 
plaints and suggestions. 

As a result, with this informa- 
tion collected and analyzed, and 
the bookkeeping records of the 
previous ten years available, it 
was possible to make 
an accurate analysis 
of which numbers 
were profitable and 
which were not: Last 
year’s catalogue was 
gone over, item by 
item, each number be- 
ing checked against 
the sales records and 
the miscellaneous data 
turned in by salesmen 
or obtained from 
other sources. When 
the process of elimi- 
nation had been com- 
pleted, the first draft 
of the new catalogue 
contained 275 lines 
and 769 numbers. 

That represented 
more than a 50 per 
cent cut. At this 
point, a conference of 
district managers was 
called and the ‘items 
which were eliminat- 
ed as well .as those 
which were retained 
were discussed from 
every angle. After 
this conference’ the 
executives at the home office went 
into session. The minutes of the 
district managers’ meeting were 
studied and it was found that 
these executives were of the opin- 
ion that further cuts could be 
made. As finally agreed upon, the 
new catalogues listed 197 lines, 
comprising 481 numbers. 

It then became necessary to sell 
the trade on the simplified line. 
Instead of waiting for possible 
criticism to materialize, the com- 
pany decided to forestall complaints 
by explaining the new policy: to 
those who received the revised 
catalogue. With this in mind 
a letter was mailed with each 
catalogue. The letter read as 
follows: 
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Our representative has requested us 
to send you one of the first copies of 
our new book, “Osborn Brushes of 
Merit.” Here it is; we hope you will 
like it. 

You will observe it is considerably 
changed from previous catalogues of 
ours. It is not only of a different 
shape but is also more condensed and 
more conveniently arranged. 

Quite a few numbers shown in the 
old catalogue are not shown in this one. 
These have been discontinued as regular 
items because of their limited sale. In 
line with efforts of the Government for 
simplification in industry only the best 
values to the customer have been re- 
tained. 

If, however, you require items not 
listed, we will be glad to make them 
for you at special prices. based on the 
quantity required. We know you will 
instantly recognize that this move 
toward simplification, which permits of 
more economical manufacture, also in- 
sures you better values and more prompt 
service. 

Possibly you are now in need of 
some brushes or want our representative 
to call—in any event you will be doing 
us a favor to return the post-card saying 
you have received the book. And—if 
you like the book—we will be glad to 
know that, too. 


In telling Printers’ INK about 
the simplified line, H. W. Stein- 
kraus, sales manager of the 
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Osborn Brush Division, said: “We 
dropped all numbers which the 
last ten years’ sales showed had 
only a limited demand. Our line 
is sold through wholesale houses, 
mill supply houses and retail 
stores. The reduction was made 
to simplify stocking of materials 
and finished goods, to save 
storage space, to speed delivery 
and to assist our jobbers and 
dealers to have cleaner stocks of 
regularly selling numbers. 

“Before reducing the line, we 
consulted our district managers 
and salesmen in conference to be 
certain we were not dropping some 
numbers for which the demand 
existed but on which we were not 
getting large sales for various 
reasons. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, in this connection, that after 
a careful presentation of the pur- 
pose of the simplification program, 
these men were willing to go still 
farther in the reduction of items 
than those of us who were di- 
rectly responsible for revising the 
catalogue.” 


The catalogue deserves more 
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than passing mention. It is a 
pleasing piece of typography, well 
illustrated and laid out in a style 
that simplifies reading as greatly 
as the line itself has been 
simplified. The book begins with 
a brief outline of the romance of 
the brush manufacturing industry, 
the history of the Osborn com- 
pany, its manufacturing and dis- 
tributive policies, and summarizes 
the various stages through which 
the organization has progressed 
in arriving at its present position 
of leadership. All this is done in 
eight pages. Then there is a page 
explaining the reasons of the 
simplification schedule. This is 
worth quoting from since it sup- 
plies some facts not contained in 
the letter reproduced above. It 
gives distributors this information: 


In compiling this book, we have tried 
to include only those patterns and num- 
bers which, through continued use, have 
come to be generally accepted as stand- 
ards by the brush-making trade, as well 
as distributors and users of brushes. 

In line with the simplification and 
standardization program of the United 
States Department of Commerce, many 
of the numbers which appeared in for- 
mer catalogue issues have been dis- 
continued from our line. It is our firm 
conviction that this catalogue contains 
a substitute for each number discon- 
tinued, which presents a better value 
for the trade than the old pattern. 

The concentration of our volume on 
fewer numbers will result in improved 
service to the trade, due to simplified 
stocks. The direction of our manufac- 
turing efforts to a smaller group of 
brushes should, we believe, be the 
means of further increasing the profit- 
manne qualities for the user of Osborn 


Ss. 
Where the numbers discontinued have 
fulfilled a special service in some indi- 
vidual cases, we can still furnish them 
—provided they are required in fairly 
reasonable quantities—on special manu- 
facturing orders, at prices proportionate 
to the cost of production. 

Distributors of Osborn Brushes will 
find this step to their advantage. The 
simplification of our line will make it 
possible for them to stock a_ larger 
assortment of Osborn goods in the 
styles and sizes which increase the 
turnover and incidentally make greater 
profits. 


Color pages are used in the 
catalogue, their inclusion being 
the result of a study the company 
had made of mail-order catalogues. 
Outstanding values and large 
sellers have been put on the color 
pages. It is expected that by the 
use of color these numbers will 
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become still greater sellers and 
permit allowing constantly better 
values to the trade on them.” 

Asked concerning the reception 
the new plan was accorded, Mr. 
Steinkraus replied: “The outstand- 
ing comment by our customers 
upon receipt of the new catalogue 
is that it is most complete and 
that they find it convenient to 
locate items in it. We have had, 
of course, some complaints be- 
cause this or that number had 
been dropped. In each of these 
cases, we presented the facts which 
led us to eliminate those particular 
numbers and have experienced no 
difficulty convincing these customers 
that the move was to the best 
interests of all concerned. 

“I might say that hundreds of 
replies which we have received 
from customers upon receipt of 
the new catalogue have been 
highly favorable and flattering. 
They have taken to the reduction 
of our lines and we are led to 
believe that the time and effort put 
into the revision of the lines and 
the writing of the new catalogue 
will show us increasing returns as 
time goes on.” 


Direct-Mail Business Formed 
by R. P. M. Lewis 


The Lewis Advertising Service is the 
name of a new direct-mail advertising 
business which has been formed at New 


York by R. P. M. Lewis. He was for- 
merly with the Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., as sales pro- 
motion man and at one time was with 
the Chemical Products Division of E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, New 
York. More recently Mr. Lewis has 
been with Building Age and the Build- 
ers’ Journal, New York, in charge of 
circulation and sales promotion. 


Join “Druggist Side Lines” 


D. H. Holmes has joined The Bunt- 
ing Publications, Waukegan, IIl., as ad- 
vertising manager of Druggist Side 
Lines. He was ‘formerly with the Gage 
Publishing Company. 

Alanson Stephens has been appointed 
representative of this publication at 
New York. 


New Display Advertising 
Service at Atlanta 


The Cherry-Nowell Company is the 
name of a new window and counter 
display advertising service which has 
been formed at Atlanta, Ga., by W. A. 
Cherry and R. L. Nowell. 
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N advertisement in The News derives 

interest and prestige from the excel- 
lent company in which it finds itself. The 
columns of The News are closed forever to 
the fraudulent, questionable and misleading 
advertiser whether he is intentionally so or 
otherwise. This censorship makes News 
advertising columns clean and uncommon- 
ly productive. 


é 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42d Street 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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or two lines in the Want 
Ads—each receives the 
thoughtful and earnest 
consideration of one or 
more trained specialists 
in this organization. 
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| Retail Advertising 
: —the Final Link in Selling 


Through a separate, yet inte- 
gral department of its well- 
rounded organization, the 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
serves, and serves well, the 
advertising needs of the retail 
merchant. 


Designed primarily for this 
important business, Campbell- 
Ewald’s Retail Department 
nevertheless serves another, 
and equally important 
purpose. 


Its daily contact with the many 
and varied problems of the 
retailer brings to this agency 
an intimate and a thorough 
understanding of consumer 
viewpoints—an understand- 
ing of inestimable value in 
the efficient preparation of 
Advertising Well Directed. 
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“Women Spend Twenty Billions a 
Year in Retail Stores to Run the 
American Home’’ 


said Miss Elizabeth H. Bohn, consultant in home economics, 
at a meeting of the Advertising Club of Brooklyn, recently. 
Women being the buyers of 85% of all the goods sold at 
retail in this country; they make 85% of purchases in depart- 
ment stores; in drugstores, 68%; in grocery stores, 89%. 


A VAST PART OF THIS BUYING POWER IS 
INFLUENCED BY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 





THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


thoroughly covers Louisville, Kentucky and Southern Indiana, 
and advertising reader influence is assured because it carries 
the news that women and business men really want, is read 
by a class of people who are financially able to become good 
customers, 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE HERALD 


for National Advertisers in all lines has proven this claim 
over again. A fact alone that The Herald covers a re- 
sponsive market for diversified products that should not 
be overlooked. Right glad to supply fuether information 
upon request. 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO EVENING Post Kelly-Smith Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR Marbridge Building - New York 
LOUISVILLE Her AD Lytton Building - - - Chicago 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News R. J. Bidwell 
DENVER TIMES Market St. - - - San Francisco 
~ moet = bade Times Building - - Los Angeles 
RE HAUTE 








Geo. M. Kohn 
QUALETY PUBLIC: Walton Building - - - Atlanta 
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Move for Better Business-Paper 
Copy Started 


Educational Plan of Associated Business Papers to Increase Effectiveness 
of Business-Paper Space Indorsed at Chicago Convention 


HE Associated Business 

Papers, Inc., in session last 
week at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, formally launched an edu- 
cational effort designed to secure 
the co-operation of advertisers in 
a way that will make the use of 
business-paper space more result- 
ful. 


FRITZ J. FRANK, NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Under the direction of the ex- 
ccutive committee a book has been 
prepared on a plan involving the 
se and practice of business- 

taper advertising. Each chapter 
1m the book is devoted to one spe- 
ific subject, such for example, as 
copy and layouts, and is written 
ithout reference to the other 
hapters. The volume is really a 
ollection of books on the various 
visions of the subject. 

The executive committee pre- 
ared the book in an effort to en- 
ble the advertiser to help himself 


and thus lighten the work of the 
business-paper service department. 
The plan is to make copies avail- 
able for members of the associa- 
tion at a cost of less than fifteen 
cents per volume, so that each 
publication can distribute it among 
its advertisers and prospects as it 
may desire. In this way it is ex- 
pected to have the dual purpose of 
helping the advertiser and of mak- 
ing solicitation more effective. 

The perennial question of ways 
and means of affiliating the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers and the 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors came up again and 
this time it was felt that some real 
progress was made. The Business 
Paper Editors, who were in ses- 
sion at the same time with 
the Associated Business Papers, 
adopted an amendment to their 
constitution making it possible for 
them as a body to be taken into 
the Associated Business Papers 
and administered as a branch or 
subsidiary of the larger organiza- 
tion. The plan provides that the 
editor or some designated staff 
man on each paper in the organ- 
ization should automatically be- 
come a member and that the 
paper’s annual dues shall not be 
increased as a result. It further 
provides that all present members 
of the editors’ conference connect- 
ed with papers not belonging to 
the Associated Business Papers 
should be taken in as associate 
members and accorded all privi- 
leges except that of voting at ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

When the proposition was 
brought before the Associated 
Business Papers convention the 
members were disposed to favor it 
with the exception of admitting 
the editors of non-member papers. 
It was the general view that no 
editor should be admitted unless 
connected with an Associated 
Business Paper publication. The 
whole matter was submitted to the 
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executive committee for adjust- 
ment and it is thought that at the 
next meeting of the Business 
Paper Association an arrangement 
will be perfected whereby the edi- 
tors may be admitted. 

The subject of standardization 
received considerable attention in 
the course of discussing a report 
made by the committee on that 
subject and the convention adopt- 
ed a resolution approving “the 
work of Secretary Hoover and his 
associates in the simplification and 
standardization of the products of 
American industries with its re- 
sultant economies in labor and 
materials and the general expedit- 
ing of business.” 

The association pointed to its 
own recommendations for stand- 
ardization in the publishing and 
printing of business papers as evi- 
dence of its co-operation in this 
great industrial movement. And, 
in order that more force could be 
put behind Secretary Hoover’s ef- 
forts, the convention pledged it- 
self to try to achieve a greater de- 
gree of standardization among 
business papers and put forth a 
special effort to make more effec- 
tive the standards already adopted. 

Resolutions were passed pledg- 
ing the members to co-operate 
with all proper efforts being made 
to decrease taxation, promising 
aid to the Secretary of War in his 


work of promoting industrial 
preparedness and demanding a 
downward revision of ‘present 


zone postal rates on second-class 
matter. 

M. Swetland, United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, New York, 
was commended for his achieve- 
ment in writing and compiling his 
book on “Industrial Publishing.” 

Keen appreciation of the co- 
operation shown by the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies through its. committee on 
business papers was expressed in 
the’ resolutions. The convention 
pledged its “continued and cordial 
interest in still closer relations 
with the agencies to the end that 
advertisers may use the facilities 
of the business press to the best 
advantages and under the most 
favorable conditions as to ser- 
vice and results.” 
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Relative to labor costs the con- 
vention declared as follows: 


Resolved: That continued advances in 
labor costs in the printing trades repre- 
sent a dangerous situation, due to the 
apparent belief of employing printers 
that these advances can be passed on, 
with a profit, to their publisher-cus 
tomers indefinitely; and that publishers 
insist on. representation on boards and 


conferences dealing with the cost of 
labor in the printing trades; and that if 
advances are granted, increases in the 





A. O. BACKERT, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


cost of printing be limited strictly to 
those labor items affected by wage -in- 
creases, and to a proportionate extent only. 
Editorial matters occupied a 
considerable part of the program 
in addition to the address reported 
in PRINTERS’ INK last week. 
“Outside of his own publication, 
opportunities often come to an 
editor to act as spokesman for his 
field,” said Samuel O. Dunn, edi- 
tor of Railway Age. “This is a 
high class of promotion work, 
good institutional advertising for 
the publication. Under proper 
circumstances I don’t think there 
is any better promotion work. 
Speaking before colleges and civic 
organizations is apt to make a 
man a better editor. It also in- 
spires a feeling of friendliness to- 
ward his publication and makes 
the industry realize that the publi- 
cation is rendering a high class of 
service to the field. Such activi- 
ties. cannot but have a favorable 
effect on advertisers.” 
James H. McGraw, McGraw- 
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A Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from Clare Sheridan 


Vanity Fair (and Vogue) were the two 
publications that my bourgeois friends in 
Moscow requested me to send them as 
soon as I could get any! It is a great 
relaxation and a great reaction for 
people who are suffering from the effects 
of intensive effort. 








Some advertisers who also think 
pretty well of Vanity Fair 


PaLL MALL 

TIFFANY 

PHOENIX HOSIERY 
Este-WELTE 

FIsHER Boptes 

VANITY Fair UNDERSILKS 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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Hill Company, Inc., asked: “When 
is a paper responsive to its field?” 

“The test of responsiveness is 
the extent and character of the 
business support that it is able to 
get from prospective advertisers 
and subscribers,” replied Mr. 
Dunn. “The primary job of the 
editor is to get and hold readers.” 

Mr. McGraw agreed that the 
editor has a dual position, that of 
spokesman for the field outside of 
his publication as well as within 
it. “But he must put the real 
gceods in his paper,” he said. “It 
is possible for an editor to domi- 
nate a paper with a personality 
that shines out so that it compels 
readers.” 

Business papers need to be 
humanized, Arthur L. Rice, editor 
of Power Plant Engineering, told 
the convention. “This is not done 
often enough,” he said, “because 
the editor usually visualizes the 
people in his industry as cogs in a 
business machine.” He urged edi- 
tors to correlate the day’s news 
with their work. 

Clyde Jennings, editor of Motor 
Age, said reprints should be used 
to sell manufacturers the whole 
strength of the paper and not one 
particular branch of it. ’ 

L. I. Thomas, managing editor 
of Factory, said advertisers and 
readers no longer complain when 
editorial matter is continued over 
into the advertising pages of the 
publication. few years ago 
75 per cent of the readers wanted 
editorial and advertising sections 
separated. Nowadays they are 
used to articles that run into the 
advertising pages and advertising 
copy has been made more attractive. 

The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., chose these officers for 1923- 
1924: 


President, Fritz J. Frank, Iron 
Age Publishing Co., New York. 
Vice-President, John N. Nind, 


Jr., Periodical Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Treasurer, Henry Lee, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
New York. 

Executive secretary, Jesse H. 
Neal. 

Other members of the executive 
committee include A. O. Backert, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
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the retiring president; Roger W. 
Allen, Allen Business Papers, Inc., 
New York; Henry G. Lord, Tex- 
tile World, New York; Clay C. 
Cooper, Mill Supplies, Chicago; 
F. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago; J. M. Muir, 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York. 

The officers chosen by the Na- 
tional Conference of Business 
Paper Editors are: 

President, E. T. Howson, Rail- 
way Age, Chicago. 

Vice-president, David Beecroft, 
Class Journal Publications, New 
York. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. G. Oeh- 
ler, Railway Electrical Engineer, 
New York. 

Executive committee, Harvey 
Whipple, Concrete, Detroit; Paul 
I. Aldrich, National Provisioner, 
Chicago; Harold V. Bozell, Elec- 
trical World, New York; E. V. 
Sawhill, Marine Review, Cleve- 
land; Julian Chase, Automotive 
Industries, New York; D 
Crain, Jr., Class, Chicago. 


An Addition to Old-Time 
Agency Record 


McLatin-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In your issue of October 4, you 
give a list of old advertising agents. 
In Philadelphia, you mention N. W. 
Ayer and Pratt & wlan However. 
there was one other concern that I 
feel quite sure antedates Pratt. I refer 
to Jules Viennot, who ran the Viennot 
Advertising Agency. 
._ If I remember correctly, this busi- 
ness was founded prior to 1890. At 
least, I joined them in 1895, and they 
were an old, going concern then. 
McLatIn-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION, 
W. R. McLarn, 
President. 


Campaign to Increase Use of 
Oil Burners 


The Pennsylvania Rotary Oil Burner 
Company, Philadelphia, plans to con- 
duct a newspaper campaign to promote 
the installation of oil burners in house- 
hold hot-air, steam-heat and hot-water 
furnaces. This advertising will be 
directed by the Theodore sh 


Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 


Mortgage Account for 
Lord & Thomas 


Straus Brothers, Chicago, Ill., and 
Ligenier, Ind.. mortgages and mortgage 
bonds, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with Lord & Thomas. 
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Selling the National 
Market from the top 
keeps down the cost of 
distribution. 


OUND marketing 

management recog- 
nizes the necessity to 
regulate effort in propor- 
tion to potential result. 
The COSMOPOLITAN 
system of sales building 
through 663 national 
gateways is a sound sys- 
tem because it follows 
natural laws of distri- 
bution. 
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The Border of this adver- 
tisement is the distinguishing 
mark of Cosmopolitan’s five 
services— Motoring, Schools, 
Food, Travel, and Druggist, 


osmopolitan 
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35 Cents 


America’s Ablest Advertising Medium 


W. S. Biro A. C. G. Ham™esranr J. J. Barnerr 


Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager did: Sales Manager 
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SIX MONTHS 


Another Stride Forward 


During the six months between April 1 
and September 30, of this year—the period 
covered by the most recent government 
statement of publishers— The Cleveland 
News gained 18,150 in circulation over 
the previous six months. 

As compared with the same period in 
1922, the News’ gain was 13,365. 

These figures are another definite indication 


of progress—the kind of progress The News has 
been making steadily year after year. 


In 1915, or only eight years ago, The News 
had 109,531 circulation. Today it has 168,623, 
a gain of 59,092. 


* What has brought about this growth? For one 
thing, of course, a growing Cleveland — for an- 


—EESEEE eee 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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other a growing appreciation of The News as a 
newspaper for the whole family. 

Cleveland is decidedly an EVENING PAPER 
city, and among the readers in the evening field 
The News is preferred in the homes of those 
most worth while reaching with your advertising- 

In Cleveland advertise in the EVENING— 
advertise in The NEWS. 

The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 


resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


An Evening 
Paper 


. ——> 
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Figures compiled by NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING, Chicago, show 
that The Times-Picayune during 
the first six months of this year 
maintained its lead over all other 
newspapers of the South in total 
advertising volume. 


The Times-Picayune printed 
7,880,819 lines of advertising, which 
was a gain of 376,341 lines over the 
.same period of 1922. 


The Times-Picayune’s place as leader 
of the South in advertising lineage 
is maintained year after year, month 
in and month out. 


Only dominance in results can 
account for such consistent domi- 
nance in advertising volume. 
Advertisers know. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc., 
New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City and Atlanta. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO., Los Angeles and San Francisco. 





What Has Become of Price 
Maintenancer 


Why the Manufacturer Has a Continuing Interest in His Product after 
It Passes into the Dealer’s Hands 


By William H. Ingersoll 


President, The Ingersoll Redipoint Co. 


RICE maintenance from the 

viewpoint of the opponents of 
price maintenance is the power 
that ° manufacturers, malevolent 
culprits, want to exercise over 
goods in the hands of other peo- 
ple to whom they have sold them 
and from whom they have re- 
ceived their pay for the goods. 

The question of fixing the re- 
sale price by manufacturers is 
getting to be an issue for the wel- 
fare of those specialties which are 
standard articles and which are 
sold throughout the country under 
a given name or brand mark and 
on which, unless there is some 
ability to control the resale price, 
there is a great disruption of dis- 
tribution after it has been created. 


Now, the question has always 


been a baffling one. We have had 
a great many retail advertisers 
who maintain that when they buy 
goods and they belong to them 
they do not want anyone to put 
any restrictions on the price at 
which they are to sell them. On 
the other hand, we have the manu- 
facturers who own trade-marks 
who find that if one man can 
cut a price in a given community 
on a standard article—everybody 
knows of course the classic ex- 
ample used to be the dollar watch 
—and if anyone could advertise a 
dollar watch at fifty-nine cents, 
why, he could get a crowd and 
sell them and a lot of other stuff 
and utterly disrupt the distribu- 
tion and sale of that article. 

Of course one argument of the 
retailer used to be the lower you 
sell them the more will be sold. I 
tested out that theory in Philadel- 
phia one time. Somebody started 
io cut the prices on watches, and 

From an address before the Adver- 


ing Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce at Chicago, October 18. 


instead of rushing in and trying 
to stop it or do anything about 
it, I just simply let it go, and we 
found out that first one dealer cut 
and then somebody across the 
street, seeing that the price was 
reduced, would either take his 
goods out of the window, quit 
selling them, or he would meet 
the price and sell out and not 
restock, because he could not 
make any money, and the first 
thing we knew the business had 
dropped about 30 per cent of what 
it had been previously in and 
around Philadelphia. 


DEALER WHO STARTED CUT-PRICES 
STOPS PUSHING GOODS 


I found out that people will not 
work for nothing, and that if a 
dealer can’t make any money by 
handling ‘an article he won’t han- 
dle it and people can’t buy it, and 
something else is substituted. Even 
at the store that started all this 
trouble, after we began to pay 
some attention to the situation, I 
sent a man in there to buy one of 
the watches. They told him “Yes, 
we have got some of those dollar 
watches, but we do not recom- 
mend them. We are closing them 
out. We have got something bet- 
ter here for $1.25,” and when the 
man insisted that he wanted one 
of those Ingersolls in the window 
he said: “Well, come in after six 
o'clock. They are all in the win- 
dow and we can’t get in during 
business hours.” He went around 
after six o’clock and the place was 
closed. So even in the place that 
started it all there was no effort 
really to sell or increase the sale. 

Now, that situation of course 
has troubled manufacturers for a 
great many years, and in the old 
days everybody, including the 
courts, assumed that a manufac- 
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turer could set a price and that 
dealers would have to adhere to 
it. Nobody questioned this, and 
then finally it was found out that 
a manufacturer could not dictate 
the price unless he had some kind 
of a patent or copyright or trade- 
mark. But for years and years 
all the circuit courts upheld the 
manufacturers who put a restric- 
tion, either a license or a contract, 
on their order blanks or on their 
packages, and for many years a 
patent or a copyright was held to 
give the owners of those patents 
or copyrights the power to fix the 
resale price. 

Gradually there was a settling 
down... First it was found in 
the court of last resort, the Su- 
preme Court, that the copyright 
did not give the manufacturer the 
power to do this thing. Then it 
was finally, in 1912, decreed in 
the Sanatogen case, a very famous 
case among the lawyers, that even 
with a patented article they did 
not have any right to hold that 
it was'an infringment of the patent 
to cut the price. _That was really 
when a great many of us com- 
menced to think about this thing, 
because the .courts decreed that 
after. the manufacturer had sold 
his article and the title had passed 
and he had got his money and 
he did not own the thing any 
longer, the fellow who bought it 
could do what he pleased with it, 
sell it at any price or give it away 
if he wanted to. They used the 
phrase that the manufacturer had 
no- interest in the thing after he 
had sold it. 

The. decision went to all com- 
modities, whether they were trade- 
marked or identified or adver- 
tised products or not, they were 
all thrown into the same category 
as bulk -nondescript commodities, 
such as. potatoes or wheat or nails 
or anything which. does not go by 
any particular. producer’s name. 
Those of us who were -experi- 
enced in this price-cutting thing 
that I have just told you about 
found that we did have a continu- 
ing interest in our product after 
we had. sold-it, even though the 
title had passed and we had got 


our money. The man who bought.. 


“soap. 
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it had a great power to injure us, 
and we found that if a man cut 
the price on one side of the street 
to all intents he walked into his 
neighbor’s store and cut the pric: 
also, because the thing was identi- 
fied, it was known by the trade- 
mark, and the man on the one 
side of the street could not ge 
any more for it than the man o: 
the other side of the street. 

But the court said that the 
were all of one class and that th 
manufacturer had no continuing 
interest, and there is where I be- 
gan to try to find out just what 
was the condition. I was quit 
satisfied that there was something 
I was quite satisfied among othe: 
things that the members of th 
Supreme Court had never gone ou: 
selling goods to retailers, and that 
if they had gone around trying to 
get orders from dealers for som: 
merchandise and had it ‘said to 
them, “Well, go and create a de 
mand ;. when you advertise it w 
will put it in,” and so forth, they 
would have realized that there was 
a continuing interest and that the 
retailer did not exactly own thos« 
goods in the sense of an ultimate 
buyer who bought them for con 
sumption. 


IVORY SOAP AS AN EXAMPLE 


Supposing we take an article 
like Ivory Soap. Supposing Proc- 
ter & Gamble turned out two 
batches of soap right out of the 
same kettle, right out of the same 
lot of material, same quality and 
everything and they poured these 
bars,.some into moulds that have 
the name on and some into moulds 
that haven’t the name “Ivory” on, 
but are exactly the same in size, 
weight, quality and everything 
else, and they send their man out 
to. sell. these two kinds of soap 
The salesman .calls on a grocer— 
which kind of soap will the grocer 
buy? There is not any question 
that he will buy the kind with the 
name on. It is all the same qual- 
ity. It won’t do anything that the 


-blank soap won’t do, but the gro- 


cer immediately thinks to himself, 
“Well, I will have a big job on 
my hands if I take that blank 
I. will have to find cus- 
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Drawn by Mary MacKinnon for the November Harper’s 
Bazar, Mary. MacKinnon is one of the well-known 
artists who draw exclusively for Harper's Bazar. 


HE EDITORIAL and advertising pages of such 

a magazine as Harper’s Bazar are necessarily in 
very close harmony. The editorial pages tell the well- 
to-do woman what to buy; the advertising pages where 
‘to buy it. Throughout, Harper’s Bazar is almost a 
catalog de luxe of things the smart woman wants— 
for herself, her house, her family. 


Harpers Basar 
af IN LONDON 50c ORRIN PARIS: 
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tomers for it. I will have to 
convince them that it is all right. 
I will have to argue for it. It will 
take my time and my clerks’ 
time. I will have to guarantee 
it. I will have to describe what 
it is good for and what it will 
do, and will have to stand 
sponsor for its quality, price and 
everything else, while if I take 
the Ivory soap, that one word 
stands for a whole column in 
the dictionary. It floats. It is 
white. It will do so and so. It 
will wash such and such. It won’t 
injure. Any child can go and ask 
for it.” 

So when the grocer bought the 
soap that has the name Ivory 
pressed into it he was not buying 
only soap but he was buying also 
a market for that soap. He was 
buying a receptivity on the part 
of the public, a willingness. He 
was buying something which saved 
him labor. 

How can we reconcile the ruling 
of the court which says after you 
have sold a thing and parted with 


it you cannot have any control 


over it? In that case of the soap 
it is true the grocer buys the soap, 
but does he buy the trade-mark 
and the good-will of Procter & 
Gamble? I don’t believe so. He 
does not acquire any rights in the 
trade-mark. It is still Procter & 
Gamble’s. Now, isn’t it reasonable 
and fair that if he wants to use 
that trade-mark in the sale of the 
soap he should respect the wishes 
of the owners of that trade-mark 
who own the trade-mark while he 
owns the soap? If you could 
separate them, let him do what he 
pleases with the soap. If he took 
that blank soap without the mark 
pressed in on it, it would not hurt 
Procter & Gamble, no matter what 
he did with it. He could sell it 
at any price he pleased. No other 
grocer could complain, because 
there is no standard name at- 
tached, nobody would be harmed 
by it; but you never find a grocer 
cutting the price upon a blank 
piece of soap like that. There is 
no excitement in it, no inducement 
to trade. 

So the point that I am making 
is this: isn’t it time for us, as 
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advertising men, working in the 
upbuilding of trade-marks and 
good-will, to agree and to bring 
the weight of our _ influence, 
wherever it may be, to bear on 
this proposition that the law 
should be revised so that the 
owner of a trade-mark shall have 
the same control over his property 
that the court says the retailer 
should have over his property? 
Should not the manufacturer, if 
the trade-mark is to be used, be 
allowed to make an agreement at 
the time of sale that the price of 
resale shall be such and such if 
the name is to be used in the trans- 
action? 


DEALER PRICE AGREEMENT UPHELD 
BY COURT 


Personally, I have tested this 
out. I got up an agreement, a 
license agreement based upon that 
theory and placed it on every con- 
tract of sale and on every package 
and on every acknowledgment 
blank, acknowledging an order and 
so on, and the dealer signed an 
agreement that if he wanted to 
sell at any other price than the 
regular stipulated price, he should 
remove the name and the guar- 
antee and the trade-mark, and it 
then became his to do whatever he 
pleased with it, or if he did not 
want to do that to send the goods 
back and we would send him 
blank goods instead. Try as I 
could in order to get a precedent, 
I never could get anybody to re- 
turn the marked goods and take 
blank goods instead. I never could 
get them to do it, and the only 
case in which that was ever tried 
was in New Jersey, where the 
Hahne department store cut the 
price and we tested the agreement 
and in the lower court it was up- 
held. It was never appealed and 
never tried out finally, but the 
lower court seemed to observe the 
justice of the argument that [ 
have just made to you and the 
fairness of the appeal, upheld the 
agreement and issued an injunc- 
tion restraining the Hahne depart- 
ment store from continuing to cu! 
prices. 

I believe that advertising, when 
used properly, does permit of 
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One of Your Best Salesmen 
Does Not Speak English! 


This salesman is Ingenieria Internacional (In- 
ternational Engineering), a monthly publication 
printed in Spanish in the United States, and read 
and referred to wherever Latin-American indus- 
try is located. It is built on the basis of paid 
circulation and is read by the leading industrial 
executives, engineers, importers and dealers in 
machinery and equipment throughout the twenty- 
two Spanish language countries of the world. 

Ingenieria Internacional is more than a publi- 
cation, however. It is a builder of international 
markets for American manufacturers. For more 
than three years it has persistently and deter- 
minedly carried to Latin-America and Spain the 
superiority of American-made industrial and en- 
gineering machinery and equipment. 

Month by month it is moulding the buying 
habits of over 8,000 industrial leaders. Its ad- 
vertising pages are their buyers’ guides. If you 
are broadening your market, or already selling 
in this field, you need the backing and aggressive 
salesmanship that Ingenieria Internacional gives 
you. 

Thus are McGraw-Hill Publications serving 
the industrial needs of the world. 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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About An Industry 





FTER months spent in survey and confer- 

ence with representative merchandisers in 

the furniture and homefurnishings industry, 

we've some mighty interesting material for sales 
and advertising executives. 


HESE data are of importance to both manu- 

facturers and agencies, for they are repre- 
sentative of actual conditions as they exist in 
this great retail outlet. 


VERY two weeks a representative mer- 

chandiser will give you some specific and 
very definite facts concerning his store and 
organization. 
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HESE stores are located throughout the 

United States. Some are larger than others. 
All are well rated and for the most part discount 
their bills. They have been very generous in 
consenting to tell the business world in general 
about the potential sales opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for service which they control. 


E consider this a mighty fine indication of 

the confidence which these men place in 
their business paper, The Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Record. Each one of them subscribe to and 
read this publication, as do numbers of their 
employees. 


O those executives who request we will 

gladly send reprints of this series, as it 
appears, for use by their research and statistical 
departments. 


urniture Record 
‘fs ont oa 2 gee et 
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lower prices, that the manufac- 
turer does set lower prices than 
the haphazard prices. I have lots 
of evidence of that. If left to 
dealers the prices average higher. 
There is an occasional cut, but 
they average higher. Any man 
will work on a lower margin of 
profit if there is a sure guarantee 
of profit than he will if it is a 
speculative profit. It is in the 


interest of the consumer, it is in 
the interest of the great bulk of 
legitimate dealers, it is in the in- 
terest of advertising as a whole 
and of manufacturers who put out 
advertised products. 


American Management 
Association Annual Dinner 


“Stabilizing Prosperity in America,” 
will be the theme discussed at the 
anhual convention dinner of _ the 
American Management Association 
which is to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on October 30. The speakers 
will be Willis H. Booth, president of 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
and vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company; David Friday, formerly 
president of Michigan Agricultural 
College, and John Hays ammond, 
chairman of the Federal Coal Com- 
mission. Raymond B. Fosdick will 
preside. 

Among the speakers who will ad- 
dress the convention during its sessions 
on! October 29, 30 and 31, are: Ww. 
Kincaid, president, The Spireila Com- 
any, “Co-ordination as a Management 

unction”; N. I. Stone, general 
manager, MHickey-Freeman Company, 
“Babor Efficiency in Good Times and 
Bad,” and Elisha Lee, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Railway System, “What 
Has Happened to Supervision and 
Discipline?” 


Westfield, Mass., to Have 


New Newspaper 


The Westfield Press, Inc., has been 
formed at Westfield, Mass., to publish a 
daily newspaper which will’ be called the 
Daily Journal. Richard M. Sarber is 
président and treasurer of the publish- 
ing company. The first issue of the 
Daily Journal is scheduled to appear 
November 12 


-Newspaper Campaign for 
Jack Frost Baking Powder 


The F. B. Chamberlain Company, 
St. Louis, maker of Jack Frost baking 
owder has appointed Brockland & 

loore, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising. ews- 
papers are being used in sections where 
the company has distribution. 
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To Provide Salesmen with 
Working Capital 


Crarence E. BoswortH 
RESIDENT DIRECTOR 
McLeop & Co. (Inp1a), Lrp. 
Sypney, N.S.W. CALCUTTA 
McLegop & Co. (Betcrum), Lr. 
Lonpon  LiverPoo. BrvusseELs 

New York, October 18, 1923. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


That is a real question, and some- 
thing of a solution of the problem pre- 
sented in today’s Printers’ Ink, by 
Mr. Jenkins concerning Salesmen’s 
Drawing Accounts. 

I have taken an arbitrary but, I 
hope liberal, attitude on this and have 
had no sad experience to make me 
think my policy is wrong. To allow 
liberal overdraft lessens the salesman’s 
respect for the firm and encourages him 
to gamble with his own financial future. 
If allowed to get in too deep, the man 
breaks. I have seen it happen. On 
the other hand, salesmen are just like 
corporations. They must have initial 
capital to start on; some kind of a 
reserve for lean periods; and emer- 
gency funds for occasions. 

In the case of corporations, we 
secure capital from purchasers of our 
stocks, and subsequently we get addi- 
tional capital from our banks, In his 
sphere and in his relation to us, the 
salesman is just as tangible and valu- 
able to our organization as our organi- 
zation is to the community at large. 
Therefore, I reckon that, because we 
are financed by the banks and by our 
stockholders, we are duty bound to the 
men whose time and thought we com- 
mand, to supply working capital. 

I base the amount of the weekly 
drawing account on the  salesman’s 
estimated or proved earning capacity, 
and upon the amount he. requires to 
live comfortably and happily in so far as 
materia] things are considered. Then, 
I like the ‘“‘reckoning days” to come 
every three months, This enables us 
to watch the “draw” closely: it makes 
the man’s income more uniform: and 
it eliminates any possibility of a charge 
that we are doing business on _ his 
money. I find that salesmen whose 
income is fairly uniform are far more 
substantial pot thrifty than salesmen 
who are broke six months and rich 
one month in cycles year after year. 

I see nothing brilliant or new in this 
idea of mine but it works and that is 
the main thing. So, pass it along 
for what it is worth. 

Crarence E. Boswortn. 


E. C. Young Joins Toronto 
“Globe” 


E. C. Young, business manager for 
the last six and one-half years of The 
Chronicle Publishing Company, Limited, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, publisher of the 
Halifax Chronicle, has resigned to be- 
come treasurer of The Globe Printing 
Company, Toronto, publisher of the 
Toronto Globe. Mr. Young was for 
several years an executive on the busi- 
ness staff of the Montreal Star. 








FEAR 


“TT MAY BE a little unusual,” 

said Bruce Barton to David 
Lloyd George, “but I would 
really like to know how you slept 


during the war.” 


Read Lloyd George’s amazing 
reply as reported on page 14 of 
The American Magazine for 
November. 


How can one man learn to con- 
quer Fear—while another is baf- 
fled, even terrified, by the petty 
problems of his daily life? 





What is worrying you, any- 
way? Are you afraid that old 
age will come on, before other 
people accept you at your true 
value? 


At forty, William Heath was 
still cashier in a small country 
bank where he had worked hard 
for nineteen years. Today he 
is chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago; one of 
the most prominent positions in 
America. 


—Page 24, The American Magazine 
for November. 


Is your principal worry about 
money ? 


With her husband hopelessly ill, 
and three small children to sup- 
port, Mrs. Alice Foote McDou- 
gall started in business with $38. 
Now she supplies coffee, tea and 
cocoa to 2,000 hotels and other 
large institutions. 


—Page 58, The American Magazine 
for November. 





Are you afraid that you will 
never own your home? 


Joseph H. Paist has spent his 
life among people who have 
overcome this fear. He tells how 
more than six million fami- 
lies who thought they couldn’t 
possibly manage to buy homes 
are nevertheless doing it. 


—Page 44, The American Magazine 
for November. 


Or is it the greatest Fear of all— 


the Fear of Death? 


A country doctor has found that 
even ¢his Fear can be conquered. 
“‘T have seen scores of men and 
women walk up to the throne 
of the Almighty,’’ he writes. 
‘It is a magnificent thing to see 
an old-timer die—launching out 
into eternity as a sailor launches 
into the sea, sure of.his boat, 
which is Faith.”’ 


—Page 23, The American Magazine 
for November. 





In the presence of the courage- 
ous we gain courage. Meeting 
people like these in The Ameri- 
can Magazine, you and I can 
conquer most of our common 
fears. For in every number of 
this magazine, leaping out from 
the printed page—is Life—and 
Life without Fear! 


The 


merican 


Magazine 


2,000,000 Circulation 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








Victor Dealer Finds a Big Class of 
New Buyers 


Even the Chinese Laundryman Is a Customer for High-Priced 
Merchandise 


By Roger Davis 


HE traditional story of the 

salesman who was given the 
Woolworth Building as his sales 
territory instead of New York 
State and then sold more type- 
writers there by more intensive 
sales methods is an exaggeration, 
of course, but it points a moral. 

Whenever a territory is cut down 
and the salesman must make a cer- 
tain quota, he discovers all sorts 
of unsuspected sales outlets. The 
man who revolutionized the sales 
methods of the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany by selling its scales to people 
in every town in his territory, by 
the method of considering as a 
prospect every person who could 
use one if it was given to him as a 
Christmas present, has a counter- 
part on many sales forces. The 
man who mixes imagination with 
his footwork makes sales in places 
the other man neglects. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company has long been noted as 
one which encourages dealers to 
find new ways of selling. When 
many companies were in the midst 
of the last depression, the Victor 
company was going ahead at high 
production, largely because its 
dealers were scouting for new and 
unusual sales outlets. 

It will be remembered that the 
sale of talking machines and rec- 
ords to firehouses was one of the 
unusual incidents in this intensive 
sales drive. And now Victor has, 
through one of its progressive re- 
tail distributors, unearthed another 
new sales outlet in the man who 
gives the queer-looking checks 
when one leaves the laundry—the 
man who works when the rest of 
the world sleeps, and who is popu- 
larly supposed to save every penny 
against the day of his last, long 
trip back to China. 

The Chinese laundryman has 
long been an interesting character 


in the life of every city and small 
town. What is considered to be 
one of the best American short 
stories was written by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele under the title 
“Ching Ching Chinaman,” and 
brought out the importance of the 
local laundryman in the life of 
the town. 

But the Victor company has 
found that the Chinese laundryman 
is more than an interesting charac- 
ter—he is a good customer for 
records and machines. 


THE STORY BEGINS IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 


A man named Firestone, man- 
ager of the Schumann Piano Com- 
pany of Rockford, IIl., started the 
vogue when, on a visit to the laun- 
dry one day, he set a portable 
machine on the counter and, as an 
experiment, started to play a 
Chinese record. He says that be- 
fore the record was half finished 
the nine Chinamen in the laundry 
were dancing about and hugging 
each other. Fearing further de- 
velopments, he was about to make 
for the door, but he was called 
back and hesitated long enough to 
sell one machine then and there. 
To aid them in selecting records 
he produced a Chinese catalogue. 
After fifteen or twenty minutes of 
explaining in pidgin-English, he 
was again on the point of leaving 
because another heated demonstra- 
tion on the part of the Chinamen 
convinced him that it might not be 
a safe place to remain. The ring- 
leader and spokesman,. however, 
soon informed him that “They 
would take them all.” Not one 
record or a few, but the entire 
list of Chinese records was bought 
in a bunch. 

With such initial success the 
manager of this retail house was 
much encouraged. He told his 
salesmen about his experience. 
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Some of them made a point of 
calling upon other Chinese laundry- 
men to interest them in Victor 
machines through the medium of 
Chinese records. In a very short 
time his organization sold seven 
Victors to Chinese laundrymen in 
the one city of Rockford, III. 
With each machine was sold the 
entire catalogue of Chinese records 
to boot. 

Even the whole selection doesn’t 
seem to satisfy the Orientals, for 
the man who discovered the new 
sales outlet says it is now a com- 
mon occurrence for three or four 
Chinamen to come into his store 
in a single day and ask him whether 
he has any new “lecords.” 

Here was some valuable cash 
business right at hand which was 
unearthed almost by accident, and 
among a class of the population 
long considered an impossible pros- 
pect for almost anything, with the 
possible exception of bulk rice, 
bluing or a mouse trap. The Vic- 
tor company thought enough of 
the incident to give it space in its 
dealer’s house-organ, not, I sus- 
pect, because it wants to put every 
Chinese laundry in the country on 
its prospect list, but because the 


incident illustrates a real sales 
principle. It’s like one of the old 
riddles. 


If seven supposedly niggardly 
Chinamen can be sold seven hand- 
some Victrolas, what becomes of 
the salesman’s ancient alibi, “Our 
price is too high”? 





Glove Advertiser Adds 
Sporting Goods 


The Morrison-Ricker Manufacturing 
Company, Grinnell, Ia., makers of 
Grinnell gloves for automobile and 
sport use, are using business papers 
to announce a new trade-marked line 
of leather athletic goods known as the 
Rabbit’s-Foot brznd of sporting goods. 
The company recently took over the 
plant and personnel of an_ established 
sporting goods manufacturer. 





Shoe Account for 
Hewitt-Gannon 


The advertising account of Andrew 
Alexander, 
with Hewitt, 
advertising agency of that city. 
newspaj 
be use 


New York, has been placed 
Gannon & Company, Inc., 
Local 
rs and class magazines will 
during the coming year. 
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“Palmolive 
Fellowship” for Soap 
Research 





Ts Palmolive Company, Mil- 
waukee, has established a 
“Palmolive Fellowship” for en- 
couragement of the study of soap. 
The company maintains its own 
staff of chemists, but considers 
that university research would 
benefit both the industry and the 
public. 

The fellowship was founded for 
the purpose of studying the fun- 
damental principles of chemistry, 
physics and colloids connected 
with the detergent action of soap. 
Any scientific worker with a mas- 
ter’s degree is eligible. A “Palm- 
olive Fellowship” committee ap- 
points the winning candidate, who 
receives an allowance of $2,000 
2nd may choose any university for 
his study. 

The committee is composed of 
W. D. Bancroft, professor of 
chemistry, Cornell University; 
E. C. Franklin, president, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society; N 
Holmes, chairman, Colloid Divi 
sion, National Research Council: 
J. C. Sellmer, The Palmolive 
Company, and Victor Lenher, 
professor of chemistry, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Paul H. Fall, professor of 
chemistry, Hiram College, has 
just received the first fellowship 
award and will devote a year to 
the scientific study of soap at 
Cornell University. 


C. L. Loveland with 
Aeroil Burner Company 


C. L. Loveland has been appointed 
and advertising manager of the 





sales 
Aeroil Burner Company, Inc.. Union 
Hill. N. J., manufacturer of oil-burning 


appliances for industrial and domestic 
heating purposes. For the last five vears 
he has heen advertising manager of the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company, Kent, O. 





Eisemann Magneto Account 
for Goode & Berrien 


The Eisemann Magneto Corporation, 
Brooklyn, Eisemann magnetos, ignition 
apparatus and radio products, has placed 
its advertising account with Goode & 
Berrien, Inc., New York advertising 


agency. 
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Within this busy city of railroad shops, factories 
and coal mines, live 14,872 people. Within Moberly’s 
tributary trade area are approximately 70,000. 


Railroads and hard-surfaced highways have made 


of Moberly a mecca in north central Missouri. 


Moberly, in turn, looks to St. Louis as her logical 
trading center. Globe- Democrat advertising tells 
the dealers and consumers of Moberly what is new 
in merchandise. 


And Moberly, with bank deposits of approxi- 


mately $4,000,000, is a rare market. 


Consider how your advertising in the Globe- 
emocrat can help your turnover in such stores as 
these—even as far away as Moberly: 


59 Groceries 6 Jewelers 11 Drug Stores 
18 Auto Dealers and Garages 

5 Dry Goods Stores 5 Hardware Stores 
4 Building Material Dealers 

8 Furniture Stores 6 Men’s Furnishing Stores 

7 Shoe Stores 10 Confectioners 2 Stationers 


Remember—that Moberly’s representative 
people read the Globe-Democrat regularly. 


Circulation in Moberly: 
Daily—628; Sunday—1568 
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British 
Organize for London 
Convention 


HE method for conduct and 

control of the 1924 convention 
at London of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World was 
agreed upon at a recent London 
meeting of the British general 
convention committee, which was 
attended by delegates from prac- 
tically every advertising, news- 
paper and selling organization in 
Great Britain. 

At the opening of the meeting a 
report was made by John Che- 
shire, retiring president of the 
Thirty Club and leader of the 
British delegation to Atlantic City 
last June. The chairman, 
Harold Vernon, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the fourteenth district of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and the new presi- 
dent of the Thirty Club, urged the 
immediate affiliation with the 


world organization of every ad- 
vertising and newspaper’ associa- 


tion or society. 

The appointment of Andrew 
Milne as convention secretary and 
the selection of offices at Sentinel 
House, Southampton Row, Lon- 
don, W. C., as official convention 
organization headquarters, was 
confirmed. An executive council 
that will control all committees 
was formed at the outset. 

A National Reception Commit- 
tee to receive delegates and act as 
hosts at official receptions and en- 
tertainments will consist of the 
presidents of all clubs and asso- 
ciations, and in addition, promi- 
nent political and business men 
interested. 

A Program Committee of which 
W. S. Crawford is chairman, will 
manage the convention and work- 
ing in conjunction with the Pro- 
gram Committee recently appoint- 
ed by Lou E. Holland, president, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, will arrange the actual 
program, registration, badges, and 
printed program. 

A Finance Committee of which 
John Cheshire is chairman, takes 
responsibility for raising ll 
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money and controlling all expendi- 
tures. An On-to-London Com- 
mittee will be formed later by the 
Executive Council. An Accom- 
modation Committee, of which 
Horace S. Imber has been made 
chairman, will attend to the secur- 
ing of adequate hotel and other 
accommodations and reservations. 
Arrangements for taking delegates 
about after their arrival in Lon- 
don, to and from the convention 
place, sight-seeing and entertain- 
ment centres, etc., will be handled 
by a Transport Committee, of 
which Ivor Fraser is chairman. 
This committee will co-operate 
with the Social and Entertainment 
Committee of which J. C. Aker- 
man is chairman. The latter com- 
mittee will arrange all social 
functions and entertainments in 
connection with the convention 
proper and special supplementary 
entertainment. It will also co- 
operate with the National Recep- 
tion Committee. Other entertain- 
ment in co-operation with railway 
companies, and cities outside Lon- 
don, will be prepared by the Na- 
tional Sight-Seeing Committee 
under the chairmanship of T. B. 
Lawrence. 

A London Social Clubs’ Com- 
mittee, with Wareham Smith as 
chairman, will equip a club head- 
quarters in central London for the 
convention period to supplement 
the limited accommodations of the 
London advertising clubs, which 
include the Aldwych Club; the 
Association of Advertisement 
Managers; Fleet Street Club; 
Publicity Club of London; Thirty 
Club, and the Advertising Club of 
Ulster. 

The new Women’s Advertising 
Club of London and women who 
are members of several organiza- 
tions will form a Ladies’ Enter- 
tainment Committee. A Publicity 
Committee will be formed by the 
Executive Council. 

Advertising agencies, and print- 
ing, display, retail, direct-mail, 
film, newspaper and _ outdoor 
advertising, as well as various 
other interests will be taken 
care of by eommittees from 
kindred organizations in Great 
Britain. 
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lO SWEENEY: 


—heir of the A ges 


AST week in London, Sir Aifred Mond, just 
returned home from America, said, ‘‘I feel 
like a pauper in the United States. . . The 
country is overwhelmed with money. . . The 
standard of living is of course very high . . . for 
the working man it is three times, certainly twice, 
as high as or the same men here. Where a man in 
England uses a bicycle an American has a motor 
es 
This stranger saw the truth, while many Amer- 
ican advertisers continue to overlook the obvious. 
Sweeney, the average man, the average family, has 
more money, greater prosperity and a higher buying 
power than any people in any country of any pre- 
vious era. 

The ubiquitous -inundation of wealth has de- 
molished old markets and created new ones. Stand- 
ards, tastes, capacities for consumption and the 
symbols of economic status that used to determine 
a man’s credit rating in the eyes of his neighbors 
and his world—are changed. 

Even a decade ago, when wealth was not so 
widespread and good incomes shone like candles in 
a dark world of living wages, it was necessary to 
seek a moneyed customer, to cull the proper pros- 
pects. But as wealth has spread, prospects have 
propagated. And the advertising policy based on 
the 1910 outlook is losing lots of money in this 


.1923 world. The Sweeneys have money and are spend- 


: ey 
ng zt! * * * 


ONSIDER? Forty-five thousand > pay 
he 


$432,000 to see Papyrus race Zev. orld’s 
Series crowds the railroads, overwhelms New 
York hotels, and six games draw an attendance of 
301,430 and a gate of $1,063,815. Seventy-eight 
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THE SWEENEYS HAVE MONEY 


thousand people paid $1,070,380 to see Firpo fight 
four minutes. The Royal and Ancient Game, with 
its attendant club dues, green fees, sport clothes and 
balls at a dollar per, is about as exclusive as the 
one-arm lunchroom. And bootlegging is ruimored 
to be our second industry. 

Have you traveled lately? The Century runs two 
and three sections every day. And in the club car 
you will find Sweeney, drinking bottled spring 
water at two bits a split, as a matter of course, 
ignoring the Pullman Company’s free paper cups 
and gratis aqueous accommodations. e first- 
class cabin passenger lists on Europe bound steamers 
read like the telephone directory rather than the 
Social Register. Bermuda, Jamaica, Cuba, the West 
Indies; Bar Harbor, Pinehurst, Hot Springs, the 
Florida coast, Albuquerque, California—all one- 
time favored haunts of unearned increment, are 
Sweeney's stamping grounds today. 







* * * 


B* the end of 1923, it is estimated that this. 


country will have fourteen million moto 
vehicles—one for every eight people, or eve 


second family. And if the average car were wortl; 


only five hundred dollars, we have seven billion 
dollars ($7;000,000,000) of wealth on wheels 
using up tires, burning up gas and taxpayers’ roads! 


* * * 


fo other plumber’s apprentice and junio 
clerk owns a tuxedo. The Sweeney girls chinlf 
nothing of two-dollar silk hose; their mothq 
wore twenty-cent lisle. They buy footwear of a 
exquisite fragility that dissolves in rainstorms; ant 


they buy more pairs in a year than the mother did 


in a decade. They stake themselves to a new fa 
coat every second year, while mother’s old plust 
jacket struggled with the moths and the element 
for ten years. 

Look inside their homes. Where, oh where, at 
the handsome golden oak mission parlor suites with 
the hard and shining upholstery, the elegant Chin 
lamp that occupied the marble-topped table wit 
the family album; the Brussels carpet with its cab 
bage-like roses; the massive brass bed all shined y 
like a fire department? Furniture and rugs ha 
replaced them, at a cost of 150 per cent. more. 


to CO 
with 
of im 
colle: 
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-AND ARE SPENDING IT! 


piano, the phonograph, the vacuum sweeper, the 
washing machine, the electric iron are so common 
as to escape comment. 

* * * 


_ iE colleges pick their own candidates, because 
about four and a half times as many people go 
to college as twenty years ago. In New York alone, 
with its farms, its factories, its tens of thousands 
of immigrants pouring in monthly, one person is in 
college Se each 192 of the population. 

* * * 


F course, the cost of living has gone up— 

tremendously! But remember this—that the 
margin between the absolutely necessary essen- 
tial expenditures and total income is larger than 
ever before! And this margin makes better cus- 
tomers for everything and better prospects for all 
advertising. 

The advertising that neglects to cover the mass 
market—particularly in New York City—is losing 
sales. Here are six million people, the wealthiest 
in a wealthy country. 

And here is a medium that reaches more of them 
in New York City than any other newspaper or 

agazine. The largest DAILY circulation in Amer- 
ca, now in excess of 700,000, is 96 per cent. concen- 
rated in New York City and suburbs. 

Tell It to Sweeney—now—in Tue News. News 
pdvertising sells! Ask us for proofs! 


“*Tell It to Sweeney’’ has been issued 
in folder form. Write for the full series. 


| DAL Ly. NEws 
MARTIAL ead 


5 Park Place, New York 
tibune Bldg., Chicago 


Tforgest | 
ee | 


ca! 
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Erie is in Normal Selling Zones 
of Western New York, Eastern 


Ohio, Central Pennsylvania 


Zone Merchandising and Not State 
Lines Govern the Erie Market 


Salesmen in Buffalo, Cleveland or Pittsburgh can jump 
over to Erie, Pa., just a couple of hours away. This 
proximity to three such strategic points cuts down travel- 
ing expense. State lines should not bar a big city within 
the normal merchandising zone of another state. 


Erie as an independent market is more than large enough 
to be well worth while. Population 112,571 (U. S. Census 
Bureau Estimate 1923). 


Erie is a city of manufactures so diversified as to insure 
an exceptional industrial stability. As Erie is not a “one 
crop” town, there are no industrial peaks of prosperity or 
valleys of depression. 


The retail section in number and character of stores and 
selection of merchandise does ample justice to a city in 
the 100,000 population class. 


The food product business is controlled by splendid local 
wholesalers. 


The Erie Daily Times, published every evening except 
Sunday, blankets the entire market. Thirty-five years 
ago the Times was started with $250 cash. Today a 
modern newspaper building is nearing completion as 
the home of the Erie Daily Times worth over half a 
million dollars. 


No daily newspapers from outside cities enter the Erie 
market appreciably. See A. B. C. records for veri- 
fication. 


The Erie Daily Times blankets the city of Erie and its 
full and worthwhile trading territory within an average 
radius of 30 miles. Total population 150,000. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 











“Figures of Speech” Employed to 
Supply Striking Illustrations 


Clever Twists of Words Often Supply the Artist and Copy Writer with 
Material Which in Another Form Might Be Only Conventional 


By W. Livingston Larned 
How would you 


set about 

preparing an __ illustration 
which would simply, directly and 
understandingly visualize the idea 
of “confined air”? 

Surely you would not show a 
mere cross-section of a tire, or 
of the mechanical products them- 
selves. You can’t see air. If you 
suggest it in a picture, you will 
have to label blank space—“Air,” 
and be satisfied. But there would 
be no. startling, original, even 
interesting advertising picture in 
such elements. 

The advertising campaign of A. 
Schrader’s Sons, manufacturers 
of tire valves and pressure gauges, 
answers the query. 

It also demonstrates how a 
figure of speech or a clever twist 
of words, can supply the theme 
for the pictorial part of an ad- 
vertisement which might otherwise 
be undramatic. 

This headline says: 

“It’s easier to cage a lion than 
to confine a little air—air is a 
thousand times more elusive.” 

Mechanical drawings there are, 
of the products, but the page is 
enlivened by a restless, pacing 
lion in its cage, glaring out at 
you as you begin the very first 
word of text. These two ex- 
planatory captions make the pic- 
ture wholly valid: 

“Thick bars placed several 
inches apart help to make a cage 
which safely confines the huge, 
restless King of Beasts. Even a 
savage can cage a lion.” And— 

“Air under pressure ignores 
such a prison. It takes modern 

ience to confine air. In the 
Wu tomobile tire, air trying to press 


nit 


it, gives us inflation.” 

Before the more matter-of-fact 
‘ints of the advertiser’s story are 
‘cen up these lines offer an added 


explanation of the apparently 
irrelevant illustration : 

“Air under pressure is more 
restless and eager to get out than 
any captive beast. The walls that 
surround it must be strong enough 
to resist air’s vigorous pressure 
at every point.” 


A SOURCE OF NEW ILLUSTRATION 
IDEAS 


Comparisons, figures of speech, 
alert applications of ideas, supply 
unique illustrations where at first 
one might think there was nothing 
of the kind. 

“Oh for something new and 
novel in the picture line!” ad- 
vertisers are constantly crying. 

Here is a solution. 

What would be the best illus- 
tration for this mass of statistics? 

“Last year almost two and a 
half billion dollars’ worth of milk 
was produced in the United States 
by approximately 23,000,000 dairy 
cows. To milk these cows by 
hand required the time of 2,300,000 
people, two hours a day, or 
4,600,000 hours of human labor 
each day (based on the supposi- 
tion that a man can milk ten cows 
an hour, which is fast hand-milk- 
ing). At the extremely low rate 
of 10 cents an hour, it costs the 
farmers of the United States 
$460,000 a day—just for milking.” 

The artist would tell you that 
any direct illustration of such a 
conglomeration of facts, would 
make a sorry showing for farm 
journal advertising. No one pic- 
ture could be made to visualize 
the idea. 

But a trick headline accom- 
plished the feat. 

This headline was “The Neck 
of the Bottle,” signifying, at once, 
that it was a slow process getting 
results out of such a_ stingy 
aperture. It was the costly, clumsy 
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method of milking, obviously. 
And the artist made a picture so 
unusual and striking that anyone 
would stop to investigate—a milk 
bottle, turned on its side and hold- 
ing within its glass confines, a 
man milking a cow by the old 
process. Thus the De Laval 


The Neck of the Bottle 


ing can be done faster there is more time for 
other farm work. 


Last year almost two and a half 
billion dollars’ worth of milk was 
produced in the United States by 
approximately 23,000,000 dairy 


Of course cows are not milked for the love 
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be a serious problem with adver- 
tisers who would illustrate their 
campaigns from fresh viewpoints. 

But new ideas there must be 
and a convenient scheme is illus- 
trating an argument’ by indirec 
tion. 

Many quite commonly accepted 
phrases, sayings and 
vernacular bits are 
pictures in themselves 
and may be applied to 
the story in hand, by 
the exercise of extra 
added __consideratior 
of the project. 

Waste power is per- 
haps a theme which 
advertisers find most 
need of _ illustrating 
along untrammeled 


cows. To milk these cows by hand 
required the time of 2,300,000 peo- 
ple two hours a day, or 4,600,000 
hours of human labor each day 
(based on the supposition that a 
man can milk ten cows an hour, 
which is fast hand milking). Atthe 
extremely low rate of 10 cents an 
hour it costs the farmers of the 
United States $460,000 a day—just 
for milking. 


Just think of a two billion dollar industry, 
the largest and most profitable branch of agri- 
culture, operating on such a slow and costly 
basis. No other industry or branch of farming 
at all comparable is so handicapped. Hand milk- 


many years. “The Retter Way of Milking” has 
arrived, and it is the De Laval Milker. There 
are now over 10,000 De Laval Milkers in use 


can milk at least twice as many cows with the 
same amount of help—thus cutting the cost 
of milking squarely in two, or enabling twice as 
many cows to be milked with the same help. 

But even if the De Laval Milker didn't save 
a sainate of tiene, | its use would still pay because 
its uniform. 





the cows to produce more nuilk than can be 
obtained by any other method of milking; and 
it produces cleaner milk. 

The De Laval has proved conclusively that 
it cuts the costs of milking, produces more mill 
from the same cows, and 6 cleaner 
milk. It pays for itself in a year’s time and is 
sold on such easy terms that you can use it 
while it is doing so. Why wait any longer? 


lines. It comes up 
in sO many campaigns 
and is such a valuable 
argument. 

For lost power 
means lost money, 
and, until the end of 
time, there can be no 
more serviceable ad 
vertising theme. Peo 
ple buy things for 


ing is the limiting factor in dairy farming; it is 
“the neck of the bottle”—because when milk- _ plete int 


|S lama ~ eg 


A SIMPLE IDEA THAT READILY VISUALIZES A LONG STORY 


company visualized the most 
dramatic point in its plea for 
scientific mechanical milking and 
cream separating. 

Figures of speech are marvelous 
picture builders. 

They draw a mental sketch of 
the idea in an immediately under- 
standable fashion. 

And they are seldom trite or 
commonplace. 

They permit advertisers to em- 
ploy new illustrative material when 
a subject has perhaps gone 
threadbare. 

This dread of the conventional, 
the always-used, the obvious and 
therefore the trite, is beginning to 


See your De Laval agent or write us for com= 
formation. 


that reason alone. 

Lost power! What: 
would you say to an 
illustration, page: size; 
of some spirited: 
whirling merry - go 
round horses of wood! 
as the main picture 
for an advertisement 
for steam-pipe insula- 
tion? Only a mind 
intent on the most serious and 
picturesque investigation for the 
novel, would hit upon such a 
design. 

But stop a moment and analyze 
the application. 

“Horsepower that gets no 
where,” as a headline begins to 
start something, mentally. Thx 
copy says: 

Power should never be wasted—w: 
needn’t argue about that. Yet, in almos: 
every plant there is a lot of power whic! 
travels a merry-go-round of uselessness 
And it costs just as much to produc« 
this wasted power as it costs to produc 
the power that you use. You have see: 
little steam-leaks here and there through 
out your plant and probably given them 
small consideration. Yet perhaps thei: 
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Minneapolis merchantr 
have expressed an over. 
whelming vote of confi- 
dence in Journal advertis- 
ing by giving The Journal 
more than a Million Lines 
more display advertising 
so far this year. This 
tremendous lead is full of 
meaning to any advertiser 
who would succeed in the 
Minneapolis market. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


in New York, Galop, ond 
Perreentel fo ee York, Ormsbee, Inc. 
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aggregate is a figure that would astonish 
you. And whatever the total of these 
visible losses, you can be sure that the 
invisible leakage of power reaches a far 
greater aggregate than those which you 
can see. Morsepower may be doing a 
merry-go-round of uselessness through 
baffles and fire-box walls, around piston- 
rods, and through hot surfaces all over 
your plant. 


So much for the advertiser’s 
story. But to illustrate it literally 


Like the Roof 

of a Great 
Warehouse ~ 
Bunting’ Stock Card Covers 
Your “Bearing ‘Requirements 


Bosh The mere possenmen of Buntng’s stock 
ner cand De 20 daferere wars of 





THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 
TOLEDO OHIO 
= 
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a comparison idea, has made it 
all so obvious. 

For those horses of wood whirl 
round and round and round, and 
get nowhere—which is the es 
sential point the advertiser wishe: 
to put into picture form and ir 
a way that will interest people 
catch their eyes. 

The very words: 

“Put a new ‘com- 
plexion’ on your 
house” was a happy 
play for a_ headline 
for an Acme paint 
advertisement that at 
once gave the artis‘ 
an opportunity to se« 
beyond the mere sur- 
face ideas, usually 
drawn for an adver- 
tiser of paint. 

The Acme illustra- 
tion was ingenious to 
a degree, in this case. 
Two large hands 
slipped a semi-trans- 
parent coat of new 
paint over an old 
structure. But the 
ancient surfaces were 
visible all the while. 
The house was really 
getting a new “com- 
plexion,” with an 
altogether agreeable 
association of ideas. 
_Would an illustra- 
tion of a painter at 





THE STOCK CARD IS THE THING THE ADVERTISER WANTS 
TO TALK ABOUT AND BY THIS ILLUSTRATION HE IS 
ENABLED TO DO SO WITH EMPHASIS 


would most assuredly mean an 
obvious subject. It would mean 
a blunt view of pipes and escap- 
ing steam. It would call for ex- 
posed carriers of heat—and no 
more—a: dingy, dark, unprepossess- 
ing type of illustration and one 
which could be found duplicated 
in the machinery trade papers, 
dozens and dozens of times over. 

And so—the merry-go-round, 
drawn: with great care from the 
real thing and recalling to you at 
once similar contrivances of your 
youth. And with the recollection 
comes a dash of sympathy and 
understanding. A figure of speech, 


work be as command- 
ing? What of two 
companion panels, 
containing the un- 
painted house and the 
house freshly spick-and-spanned? 
Obvious, certainly and _ entirely 
legitimate, but Oh! the number of 
times these same compositions 
have been done! We would hesi- 
tate to make a complete list of 
them. They have, therefore, in- 
evitably lost some of their power 
to attract, to interest, to point 
your story. 

“Complexion” was a _ word 
which set the artist’s imagination 
to work. 

In the Acme picture, the use of 
a second color supplied the last 
necessary touch. 

A recent Bunting Bushings and 
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Announcement 


BN) 
The Western Offices of the Chi- 


cago Evening American, Detroit 
Times, Milwaukee Wisconsin- 
Newsand Milwaukee Sunday Tel- 
egram will hereafter be located in 


The 


HEARST BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


All matters relating to Western 

National Advertising for these 

newspapers will be handled from 
this office. 








aN) 





J. K. BYRNE 
Wstern Representative 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN - DETROIT TIMES 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN-NEWS 
MILWAUKEE SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
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enamaata F -- 
only Fourteenth in 


Ww? gg aneini 1923 corn crop 

is the largest in history. Our 

wheat crop, due to decreased acreage, 

- is the smallest since 1872, with the 
156, a5, a single exception of 1876, when grass- 
Federal Statistician, for hoppers destroyed a large part of the 


tive Crop Reporting Ser- 
view. crop. 


Two-thirds of Minnesota’s farms 


are in the southern half of the state. 


More than 90% of the corn, 72% 


ia 


Minnesota leads in cream- 


of the dairy cows and 91% of the 7 butter, production 


h h f. genmened cals ae — 
ogs are on these farms. mong atands dieth tn tote! 
livestock and seventh in 
number of swine on farms. 
Farmers of southern and central 
Minnesota are better off financially 
than they were a year ago. They are 
paying their debts and increasing 
Minnesota wins the prize 


their bank deposits, as is shown by for most ‘rapid "change 


from wheat to diversified 
farming. It is hard for 


figures of the Ninth Federal Reserve tiny “beovie “to “realise 


the tremendous change 


Bank, Minneapolis. thet bas been wrought in 


Babson; Frank Greene, of Bradstreet’s; Archer 
Wall Douglas, in “The Nation’s Business”; . ““The 
Industrial Digest’’; and all other business economists, 
recognize southern and central Minnesota, with its 
great dairy industry, as one of the most favored sec- 
tions of the Northwest Central States. 
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Biggest Corn State; 
Wheat Production 


During the coming year, your 
salesmen, distributors, and jobbers, 
are going to get their best business 
in the Northwest from the central 
and southern portion of Minnesota. 


Many people are dream- 
ing of Minnesota as it 


was twenty years ago. Concentrate your 


Things have been hap- 


ening fast up here. The sales and advertising 


man [a = terri- 
wees fo *fehange his @fforts here, where 
ights,”’ -, 


va re your opportunities 
for business are best. 
There are ‘“‘gold bricks’’ 


THE FARMER has been studying iste titis in‘tarm paper 


nd analyzing the situation in each =m of te) 
a yz g circulation of THE 


FARMER is in southern 
county very thoroughly. and central Minnesota. No 
other farm paper even 
comes close tothis showing. 


Seventy per cent of THE 
FARMER’S Minnesota circulation is 


concentrated in these counties. 


You get the greatest coverage 
where business conditions are best. , 
Don’t sit and wonder 
Just address a note to Market Exten- where business is going 
sion Department, THE FARMER, 
55 E. Tenth Street, St. Paul, Minne- 


sota, for complete market data. perous area in. the North- 


ER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FarM Papprs, INO. WaLLace C, RICHARDSON, INO. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Mer. 95 Madison Ave. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. New York City 
Chicago 
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Bearings page in magazines had 
reason to feature the stock card 
supplied by the manufacturer. 
Special sizes for special purposes 
was a talking point and by study 
of the stock card, it is possible 
for business men to protect their 
interests. The headline read: 
“Like the roof of a great ware- 
house,” and once more a play on 
words, a figure of speech, in a 
sense, served to supply the pic- 
torial theme. 

A very large warehouse, drawn 
in infinite detail is roofed over 
by the exact reproduction, in 
perspective, of the Bunting stock 
card, and it fits very nicely in- 
deed. At first glance, it seems 
to make an ideal roof. One thing 
is certain—your attention is called 
to the card and you give it more 
than passive study. You had not 
expected to see this sort of roof on 
a warehouse. 

The first advertiser to paint real 
roses on a pretty girl’s cheeks, 
and suggest that his complexion 
article placed American Beauties 
there, was father of this. basic 
plan of illustration. 

It is a form of picture-language, 
understandable to all, and in- 
variably distinctive. 

The advertiser of modern heat- 
ing plants, who had a picture 
drawn of a family, seated in chairs 
out in the midst of snow and ice 
and frigid winter weather, and 
suggested that inferior plants al- 
most literally turn a home out- 
of-doors, was playing on imagina- 
tive ideas, recognizable without 
effort, to the masses. You have 
been in rooms that might just as 
well have been exposed to the 
elements. 

And, in the opposite direction, 
the same advertiser pictures a 
room in a northern location, 
decked out with ferns, flowers, 
palms and even a hint of the 
balmy seashore atmosphere. The 
right kind of heating device gave 
that room, in winter, the luxury 
of Florida warmth. 

The Stewart Company deliber- 
ately shows pictures of Pirates, 
swaggering, cutlasses and pistols 
in hand, beneath their black flags, 
when arguing against manufac- 
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turers of non-dependable “pirate 
parts.” What other type of il- 
lustration could drive the same 
idea home with such directness? 
But it’s a figure of speech,: il- 
lustrated. 

“Make a jewel box of your Tool 
Box,” is a figure-of-speech brand 
of headline, providing for a trade 
journal illustration of a handsome 
jewel case filled with automobile 
accessories. 

The advertiser wished to con- 
vey the idea—quickly—that these 
very much better tools are com- 
parable with real jewels in their 
efficiency and looks. 

When sorely tried by the buga- 
boo of the missing illustration, 
just turn to this expedient. It is 
productive of the more modern 
and original type of advertising 
illustration. 


“Rodewite,” a Cement Filler, 
Is Advertised 


The Capital Rodewite Company, South 
Washington, Va., is using trade publi- 
cation and direct-mail advertising in a 
campaign which it is conducting on 
“Rodewite,” a cement colored plastic 
composition for filling cracks in roads 
and cement constructions. This com- 
pany also manufactures a composition 
for use in cementing wood and similar 
types of blocks laid on flooring and pav- 
ing. Application for registration of the 
trade-mark “Blok Tite” has been made 
for use on this material. P. H. Butler, 
secretary of the Capital Rodewite Com- 
pany, informs Printers’ INK that an 
advertising campaign on “Blok Tite” 
may be undertaken at a later date, but 
that the company is at present engaged 
in pushing ‘“Rodewite.” 


Heywood-Wakefield Appoints 


O’Keefe Agency 
The Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Boston, Mass., manufacturer of cane 
and reed furniture, has appointed the 
P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
also of Boston, to direct its 1924 adver- 
tising campaign. 
he advertising plans of the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company for 1924, according 
to George W. Rowell, Jr., advertising 
manager, will be confined to the use of 
newspaper and trade-paper space. 


Kentucky Has New Farm 
Paper 


The New Farmers Home Journal 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has started 
publication of the New Farmers Home 
Journal, a semi-monthly devoted to the 
interests of the farmers, breeders and 
tobacco growers of that State. D. B. C 
Rose is president and publisher. 





Of the Later Destruction 
of Rheims Cathedral 


**For the Browns are the real supporters of progress in the arts. 
They are always the first to take up the new idea. Who had 
incandescent mantles first? Neither you norI; but the Browns 
had them while we walked in darkness. Who first discarded 
the old musical box and bought the gramophone? Who seized 
the safety bicycle and made it their own? Who listens to the 
voice of the inventor crying in the wilderness? Not the 
cultured and leisured ones of the land, not the literary and 
scientific, but the Browns, the Cerebos of the earth. They 
are the people who read the advertisements. ’” 


WituiaM MCFez in ‘‘Casuals of the Sea.” 








Of the Later Destruction 
of Rheims Cathedral 


HE large framed aquatint of Rheims 

Cathedral which you may have seen hang- 
ing on the wall of the Browns’ living-room 
originally came into the Brown home as a 
present from Mr. Brown to his wife. 


Of late Mrs. Brown has been succumbing 
to a growing uneasiness about it. She has, in 
fact, in spite of its sentimental associations, 
acquired a pronounced distaste for it. Perhaps 
it is due to the fact that she has been reading a 
great deal recently on interior decoration. 


If only she could get rid of it without hurt- 
ing the feelings of Mr. Brown 


One by one‘the other rooms in the Browns’ 
house have been done over; and one by one 
there have departed those bits of furniture which 
were of proud estate in their day but which have 
fallen before the mutations of time and the 
expanding fortunes of the Browns. 


But still there is the Rheims Cathedral. 


All of which is to explain why Mrs. Brown 
assumed from Julie the responsibility of cleaning 
the living-room last week—and why Julie 
entered the living-room in response to the sound 
of breaking glass to find Mrs. Brown standing 
enigmatically smiling over the ruins of the once- 
prized picture. Rheims Cathedral had again 
been destroyed. 





When he came home in the evening Mr. 
Brown gallantly comforted his wife by promising 
to replace the aquatint with a duplicate; for which, 
of course, she expressed tactful appreciation. 


But after a reflective silence—‘‘Do you know, 
Bill,’’ she said, ‘‘I am inclined to believe that 
that wall looks better without anything at all on 
it? Suppose we wait and see if we really do 
want a new picture there!’ 


Oh wicked, wicked Mrs. Brown! 


However, as Pish Tush once sang so con- 
vincingly, 
**And you’ ll allow, as I expect 
That she was right to so object. 
And I am right, 
And you are right, 


And everything is quite correct!’’ 


For Mrs. Brown is getting righter and cor- 
recter every day. 


One of her chief helps, the mentor and 
counsellor that tells her what to get and what to 
eliminate, is her favorite magazine— The Designer. 


The Designer is, in fact, a favored magazine 
of all the Browns of everywhere; of those mov- 
ing-ahead-in-the-world folk who are especially 
concerned with problems of correctness— in 
home decoration and other things. They have 
searched out The Designer from all other maga- 
zines—just as The Designer, distinctively addressed 
to them, has searched them out from all other 
types of people. The Designer is their magazine. 








In the matter of home decoration, for instance, 
it devotes a far larger proportion of its contents 
to the furnishing of the home than does any 
other principal leading woman’s magazine —in 
fact, more than twice the average of the other 
leading woman’s publications. 


Aren’t the prospects you chiefly seek to interest 
these same Browns who are moving ahead in 
the world? 


And don’t you aim preferably to reach them 
when they are concerned with these same prac- 
tical interests —— when, for instance, they are 
occupied with the pages of The Designer? 


The 


DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 





Changed Copy Appeal Gives 
Wildroot a New Market 


A Product Sold Exclusively to Men Is Advertised to Women with 
Remarkable Results 


By Warner Bates 


P to 1920 sales of the Wild- 

root Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Wildroot Hair Tonic 
were confined almost entirely to 
barber. shops, with an infinitesimal 
percentage being sold through drug 
stores. Today, although barber 
shop sales have increased steadily, 
the bulk of Wildroot sales are 
made through department stores, 
drug: stores, five-and-ten-cent 
stores and beauty parlors—a con- 
dition brought about through a 
bold change of advertising and 
sales policy. The biggest increase 
in sales so far this year, for in- 
stance, has come through sources 
which supply women almost ex- 
clusively. 

The Wildroot Company, Buffalo, 
according to Hoyt R. Shehan, man- 
ager, decided to stop advertising 
hair tonic exclusively to men and 
go to the women for an additional 
market for two very logical rea- 
sons. Wildroot being a prepara- 
tion for the sole purpose of 
keeping the scalp clean and healthy, 
there seemed to no reason 
why it could not be of even more 
service to women than to men; 
second, women pay more atten- 
tion to their personal appearance 
than men, and therefore the woman 
market seemed to hold great pos- 
sibilities. 

Consequently, in 1920, when 
sales of many manufacturers slid 
violently downward, the com- 
pany switched the tone of its 
hair-tonic advertising from the 
ige-old “dandruff appeal’ to 
what is commonly known as the 
“beauty appeal” and the result 
was a healthy increase in sales in 
the latter part of 1920 and a 
sieady surge onward ever since. 

Formerly a user only of news- 
vaper advertising, the Wildroot 

ompany, when it went after the 

‘man market, began with a list 

women’s magazines and has 


kept this medium ever since, using 
newspapers to localize and in- 
tensify the sales where additional 
strength seemed to be needed. 


COPY WITH AN APPEAL TO WOMEN 


Copy with a strictly feminine 
slant was written. Here is an 
example from a recent advertise 
ment: 

“Hair Like Spun Gold” is the 
catchline. “They had been in 
bathing for hours. Yet, as she 
took off her bathing cap, her hair 
was like spun gold. 

“Every girl knows how difficult 
it is to make her hair attractive 
after she has been in the water. 

“But there are thousands of 
women who have learned the way 
to lovely hair at all times. They 
have found that Wildroot Hair 
Tonic keeps hair soft, fluffy and 
attractively wavy.” 

Some of the copy was aimed at 
hairdressers and in this way sales 
of the product were built up in the 
beauty parlor, a fact that un- 
doubtedly has helped add to the 
effectiveness of Wildroot’s general 
advertising to women. Consider- 
able direct-mail and sales work 
was done in the beauty parlor field. 

During one season, the com- 
pany used testimonials from 
famous moving-picture’ stars, who 
told how the use of Wildroot 
products had helped enhance their 
beauty by keeping their hair 
lovely. Moving-picture magazines 
were added to the list of general 
women’s magazines at that time. 

Considerable thought was given 
to the use of good art, effective 
layout and right typography. The 
dress of the advertising was 
changed from that of the old days 
of newspaper advertising to men 
alone. 

Many copy problems had to be 
solved in making the change. One 
was whether or not to advertise 
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the “dandruff elimination” fea- 
ture, a phase of hair tonic adver- 
tising that might be considered 
just a bit offensive to the taste of 
finicky persons. Yet, as Wildroot 
Hair Tonic is intended to keep the 
scalp clean and healthy it has this 
property of removing dandruff. 
Consequently this feature has been 
brought into the Wildroot adver- 
tising to women, but so un- 
obtrusively as not to be, in the 
slightest degree, offensive. It is 
generally covered in a sentence like 
the following: 

“No matter if your hair is dull, 
lifeless or even full of dandruff, 
you can use this secret, too.” 

The thought that female attrac- 
tiveness comes from something 
more than just a beautiful face 
and that, though few people may 
realize it, the secret may lie in 
“her” hair—that a woman’s hair 
can add wonderfully to her charm, 
is worked into certain adver- 
tisements. 

Along with its change in ad- 
vertising methods, the company 
worked out a new plan _ in 
sales work to get distribution in 
drug stores, department stores, 
five-and-ten-cent stores and the 
like, where the product was almost 
in the “unknown” class. 

An outgrowth of the com- 
pany’s play for the woman mar- 
ket has been a widening of its 
field of operation through the 
introduction of other products 
chiefly used by women, Wildroot 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, for ex- 
ample. For a time both the hair 
tonic and the shampoo were ad- 
vertised together and a treatment 
of the hair was advocated which 
called for the use of both articles. 
But this brought out another prob- 
lem to be solved, that of featuring 
both products without minimizing 
either. 

This problem of a divided ap- 
peal has been worked out this year 
by using single-column advertise- 
ments on either side of a maga- 
zine page, with the reading con- 
tents of the periodical between, one 
advertisement featuring the hair 
tonic and the other the shampoo. 
By a trick of similar and related 
layout and typography, the two 
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advertisements are tied together 
and, at the same time, full reader 
attention for each product is as- 
sured. A third product, Wildroot 
Taroleum Shampoo, is brought in 
by alternating it every other month 
with the Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, 
but the hair tonic advertising runs 
continuously. 


BARBER SHOP SALES INCREASED 


An interesting field for specula- 
tion is found in the fact that the 
sales of Wildroot Hair Tonic to 
men through barber shops have 
increased satisfactorily and stead- 
ily since 1920 in spite of the action 
of the company in switching its 
advertising appropriation to its 
campaign to women. The answer 
may be that husbands of women 
who have come to use Wildroot in 
their homes are in that way made 
familiar with the name and qual- 
ity of the product and conse- 
quently call for it in the barber 
shop. As a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable portion of the Wildroot 
barber shop sales is to be attrib- 
uted: to the intensive and continuous 
sales work which has always been 
kept up with the barber shop 
trade. Then, too, the advertis- 
ing in women’s publications 
and to women through the news- 
papers undoubtedly gets a cer- 
tain amount of attention from 
men readers and this, coupled with 
the possibility of conversion of 
the man through the use of the 
product by his womenfolk has 
helped the barber-shop sales to 
forge ahead. 

Back of all of this advertis- 
ing there is a factor which is im- 
portant in the success of any 
publicity and that is that never 
for a single year or a single sea- 
son of the year since 1911, when 
the Wildroot Company was 
formed, has it been without con- 
sumer advertising of some kind. 
Each year the volume of the 
advertising has been greater than 
the year before, a set percentage 
of gross sales being annually ap- 
propriated and used in advertis- 
ing. And each season there has 
been an intensive drive on the 
trade to improve distribution, 
new sales stunts being introduced 
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; Gieadybuowth 


of Detroit News Proves Its Great 
Value To Advertisers and Readers 


f| mean little in actual results to advertisers. 
ts —_ i) On the other hand, steady growth is areal 
indication of value. It is proof of popular demand 
for a newspaper; it indicates reader attention. 


de e “ : . ‘ 
- Without this the largest circulations bring scant 
a results to the advertiser. 
Hi Advertisers can obtain valuable information . by 
ot ; : - 
.. keeping on record the semi-annual statements of cir- 
us culation which daily newspapers must render to the 
en United States government. These statements reveal 
“4 a history which enables the advertiser to see the 
“il trend of circulation over periods of years, and judge 
S- the reception which his advertising will meet. 
The figures in the box below are taken from statements 
th rendered by The Detroit News to the Government in 
of October of each year since 1919—five years. They repre- 
he sent in each case a six months’ average of net paid circula- 
9s tion. No waste or free 
to “tg apn. copies, no bulk sales, no 
ee: N left-overs or returns, no 
is- special extras, of incom- 
AN onmesenen gs peace ousting be 
; AID 
wd atements CIRCULATION — 
a- Weekdays the kind that brings the 
en advertiser substantial re- 
as | sults. 
mn- 
id. 
he 
an 


=|} om The 
<= Af 4 Detroit News 


on, y) Greatest Circulation Daily 
d and Sunday in Michigan 
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before the former ones had a 
chance to go stale. 

Originality has been a code with 
Wildroot. There was no prece- 
dent for the company’s switching 
its advertising money into a drive 
to get women to use a hair tonic. 
Yet, when the decision had been 
reached, it went into the ‘campaign 
unafraid, even in a year which 
has become historic for its mer- 
chandising disasters. 


An Analysis of the Sales 
Manager’s Job 
AMERICAN Society oF SALES 
XECUTIVES 

New York, October 15, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read the article “What Is the Sales 
Manager’s Job?” in Printers’ InK of 
September 20, with a great deal of 
interest and I thoroughly agree with 
the author. 

One of the great difficulties which I 
feel we experience in connection with 
sales managers is the fact that they 
are too close to their own local prob- 
lems, Sales management calls for 
ideas, plans and policies, and unless a 
sales manager can get out of his own 
rut, I cannot see how his vision and 
imagination will develop the thoughts 
which are necessary to carry out these 
requirements. That is one of the great 
functions of the National Association 
of Sales Managers, and I am sure that 
you will agree with me. Then again, 
sales executives, as a general rule, are 
not good readers of subjects outside of 
their own environment, and therefore 
there is a liability of narrow-minded- 
ness, which is a dangerous disease. 

You cannot expect to develop a sales 
manager to the point where he would 
recognize the importance of a_ clear 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween his department and that of pro- 
duction and finance, unless something 
is done to stimulate that line of 
thought, and yet on the other hand, a 
sales manager without this understand- 
ing is very greatly handicapped when 
it comes to the full realization of just 
what his job is. 

The euther is quite correct in regard 
to his understanding of what a sales 
manager’s authority should be, and for 
the reasons which he has so well stated. 
There are a great many sales execu- 
tives who are. greatly handicapped 
: because of limited authority, and 
furthermore on account of an inability 
on the part of their superiors to under- 
stand or appreciate their language and 
their problems. There is altogether too 
much of an inclination to think in 
terms of production and finance and too 
little devoted to the all-important sub- 
ject of sales, which means the con- 
trolling factor over profits. Si 

I also agree with the author in his 
reference to the sales manager’s activ- 
ities in the field. It has always seemed 
to me to be too great an expense to 
permit the sales manager to localize 
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his time. He ought to be engaged i: 
bigger work and his assistants ought t: 
do the field work. 

Another difficulty which we experi 
ence is the inability of the sales manage 
to understand and appreciate profit 
rather than sales in dollars and cents 
There are many who feel that the 
have made a real accomplishment wher 
they increase their sales, when as 
matter of fact, the profit end of th 
business would be better off if th: 
increases had never been made. Sale 
managers have got to understand tha 
sales must be made at satisfactor 
profits and at the lowest possible costs 
In other words, present-day condition 
call for a more studious attention to al 
elements of business rather than tha 
of super-salesmanship. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
Sates EXeEcurIvEs, 
C. F. Assorr, 
President. 


Changes in Timken Roller 
Bearing Advertising Staff 


L. M. Klinedinst, assistant manage: 
of sales, has been in addition, appcinted 
advertising manager of the Timker 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O 
He succeeds R. E. MacKenzie, who ha 
resigned after four years service. 

Carter Miller who has been with the 
company nearly five years, recently as 
district manager of the service division. 
has been placed actively in charge of 
the advertising department as assistant 
advertising manager. 


American Bankers Have 
Golf Magazine 


The Banker Golfer is the name of 
a new monthly magazine and official 
organ of the golf section of the Ame 


ican Bankers Association. It is pul 
lished by George P. Edwards, executiv« 
manager of the golf section for th: 
association and also publisher of th: 
Coast Banker, San Francisco. 


Joins S. F. Bowser, Limited 


C. M. Konvalinka, who has been with 
Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., Chicago adver 
tising counsel, has been appointed sales 
manager of S. F. Bowser, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canadian subsidiary of S. F. Bowser, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacture 
of oil tanks and pumps, with which 
Mr. Konvalinka was formerly ass 
ciated. 


Austin Company Appoints 
Paul Teas 


The Austin Company, engineer and 
builder, Cleveland, has placed its ai- 
vertising account with Paul Teas, a: 
vertising, of that city. 


Richard S. Hursh, previously with 
the Carey Printing Company, Ine., New 
York, hag joined the sales staff of The 
Brooklyn fc Commercial Printing 
Department, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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The Road to 
' Public Confidence 


It is a comparatively safe matter for a maga- 
zine to undertake the exposure of the com- 
mercial and political exploitation of the 
public provided each article sticks to generalities. 





It is entirely another matter, however, for a 
magazine to place the badge of authenticity 
upon such articles by showing signed docu- 
ments and actually naming those of whom the 
author writes. For this action often leads to 
law-suits. 


Hearst’s International Magazine follows the 
latter course. All such features are dis- 
tinguished for the reason that each of them 

_names the individuals accused and backs the 
accusation by the publication of signed letters 
and other documents. 


Such a policy frequently precipitates legal 
battles. Those who laugh at the law always 
try to use it as a protection when under fire. 
This policy, however, creates a measure of 
public confidence which is recorded in cir- 
culation figures—Hearst’s International Mag- 
azine has enjoyed uninterrupted gains for 
more than a year. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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(¢ ‘If you want to see the color 
of their money USE color in 
your advertising.’ 

Four-color plates printed, in a 
full-sized newspaper page, in 
the American Weekly, enables 
every advertiser to show his 
colors to the best’ advantage. 
‘Show your colors’ where the 
showing pays. 99 


Full color printing in full- 
sized newspaper page rep- 
resents the most luxurious 
accommodations known to 
advertising transportation. 
When you want to 
hear particulars, address 


‘American deekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager 


1834 Broadway, New York 
Largest Circulation in the World 


If you want to see the color of their money—use color—A. J. K. 





Competitive Industrial Market Is 
Opened by Selling New Principle 
of Production 


How the L. S. Starrett Company Developed a New Theory of Manu- 
facturing and Selling Hack Saws and Broke Down Market Barriers 


By Donald Kirkland 


OW a concern breaks into a 

new market, particularly one 
which is highly competitive, is 
always an interesting story. For 
at this stage of the business there 
are usually more difficulties, more 
dangers, than at any subsequent 
time. The number of paths that 
may be followed are various— 
some lead to success, others to 
failure. Should an attack on the 
market be made with a product 
similar to those already estab- 
lished, and success attempted 


through force of salesmanship? 
Or should the product be made of 
higher quality, or of lower qual- 
ity? Or is there some new way of 


presenting it which will provide a 
selling advantage? Should the 
pclicy of concentrating on a few 
styles be followed, or should an 
extensive line be made? 

The story of the entrance of the 
L. S. Starrett Company of Athol, 
Mass., into the market on 
hack saws is especially inter- 
esting as showing how a manu- 
facturing and selling idea may be 
combined to produce that advan- 
tage which induces buyers to pre- 
fer the product. Starrett intro- 
duced the principle of scientific 
selection. It created first in the 
minds of buyers a new need—not 
a need for hack saws but a need 
tor the selection of hack saws ac- 
cording to type of work; and the 
Starrett manufacturing plan pro- 
vided a convenient means of fill- 
ing that need. 

At the time it started, a num- 
ber of years ago, Starrett had a 
national reputation as a maker of 
fine precision tools. Its business 
was large. Distribution was 
hrough the retail hardware trade, 
10 which the company sold direct. 
The hack saw business looked in- 
viting. Nevertheless, it was well 
occupied. Starrett’s reputation 


might help in getting in, but that 
alone wouldn’t go very far. A 
new idea, it was figured, was 
needed to get the saws into a 
strong position. 

The common conception of a 
hack saw at the time was that it 
was merely a piece of steel 
equipped with teeth; some were 
good, some were bad, but even 
among the good ones hack saws 
were just hack saws. And that 
was the thing that gave the Star- 
rett company its cue. It com- 
menced to investigate and experi- 
ment on the theory that different 
types of saws might be made to fit 
certain classes of work and thus 
better results would be secured. 
The company learned many inter- 
esting things. It found that on 
different metals and shapes, the 
pitch of the teeth and their num- 
ber, the gage, width and length of 
the saw—these factors made great 
differences in the cost of doing 
the work. Out of this was evolved 
what might be called a science of 
hack saw selection and use. 

And that is what Starrett start- 
ed out to sell the industrial trade 
of the country—the scientific selec- 
tion of hack saws. Here was 
their point of difference, which 
broke down the stubborn walls of 
the market. It represented differ- 
ences in the manufacture; differ- 
ences in the selling appeal; and 
differences in the distributing 
methods. It meant first manu- 
facturing a line of saws suitable 
for different types of work ac- 
cording to the Starrett theory. 
Starrett tools, the regular line, 
were distributed through hard- 
ware stores generally. Since the 
new plan, however, involved the 
problem of stocking a consider- 
able line, the hack saw business 
was done through exclusive dis- 
tributors, agency arrangements be- 
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ing made with hardware dealers 
in the bigger centres—dealers who 
have outside salesmen working on 
the factory trade. 

It will be noted that by this plan 
the company shut itself out of the 
miscellaneous hack saw _ trade 
among retail hardware stores. Its 
distribution plan was centred on 
industrial prospects. The plan, 
the company felt, would bring 
down the industrial market, but 
it did not fit so well the miscel- 
laneous market. Industrial pur- 
chases, however—hack saws for 
manufacturing purposes — repre- 
sented the big end of the market, 
and Starrett was willing to let the 
small game go for the sake of the 
bigger. 

The idea appealed to factories 
and other industrial users. It was 
another step in scientific produc- 
tion, which has made such won- 
derful strides in the last two 


decades. It was a logical and con- 
vincing appeal, with the evidence 
the Starrett company presented. 
One of the first things the com- 
pany did in spreading the idea was 
to get out a “Hack Saw Chart,” 


which is a standard feature of its 
merchandising plan today. On 
this chart were tabulated various 
materials to be cut, such as Tool 
Steel, Cast Iron, Brass, Sheet 
Metal and Tubing, Rail Cutting— 
nine classifications in all; while 
opposite each were printed the 
catalog numbers of the proper 
blades for hand frames and for 
different types of power machines. 

This chart was liberally distrib- 
uted everywhere—partly through 
salesmen but principally. through 
business-paper advertising. The 
chart is printed on card stock and 
is punched for hanging. Over 
100,000 of them have been distrib- 
uted. Advertising has made the 
hack saw chart well known among 
mechanical men. 

“The Starrett System of Blade 
Selection” has been the theme of 
all the publicity. Copy like the 
following is the rule: 


Broken blades are not always poor 
blades. Often it’s a case of a pee 
saw used in the wrong way. A _ hack 
saw may be brittle as glass or flexible 
as a watch spring, according to the 
temper of steel, but the temper is only 
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one of the things that go to make good 


blades. 


Starrett hack saws are tempered, 


milled and selected according to the 
work they are designed to do. That’s 
why they “‘cut quicker and last longer.’ 

According to the Starrett system of 
blade selection, there’s a saw for every 
metal. Many saws will cut more tha: 
one metal, but no single blade will cut 
all metals, or even all shapes of the 
same metal economically. 

Starrett Hack Saws plus the Starrett 
Hack Saw Chart make it easier to cut 
metal economically. Ask for a copy of 
the Chart. 

, 


One of the biggest steps in the 
promotion of the idea came about 
four years ago, when the company 
published a_ textbook, “Hack 
Saws and Their Use.” In con- 
nection with the company’s too! 
business it gets out a handbook 
for apprentices and another for 
mechanics which are sold like 
other merchandise through the 
hardware stores and advertising, 
retailing for 75 cents each. They 
have distributed about 85,000 of 
these books and secured a large 
amount of advertising good-will 
at very little cost. 

The hack saw book was given 
away free and was vigorously ad- 
vertised in business papers. It 
was sixty-four pages in length, 
and a complete scientific treatise 
on the subject of hack saws; not 
written as a.catalogue or a selling 
talk on the Starrett product, but 
as it might have been written by 
a college professor (although in 
easy-reading style) and published 
by some book publishing house. 
The name Starrett appears only in 
footnotes. For instance, under 
the title, “How the material to be 
cut determines the type of saw,” 
it is stated: 

“One manufacturer as a result 
of experiments and. tests has di 
vided materials and shapes into 
nine such classes, the distinction 
being based on observation of the 
influences exerted by the hardness. 
ductility, crystalline structure and 
chemical composition of the vari- 
ous materials and the diameter and 
shape of the material to be cut.” 

After the word “manufacturer” 
appears a star and this leads to a 
footnote at the bottom showing 
the name “The L. S. Starreti 
Company.” Wherever any men 
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EWS increases in importance with its 




















HAY proximity to the folks who read it. It is 
| / THE WORLD'S sense of its responsibility to 


New Yorkers, in that it favors their news above 
the happenings of the world remote from their 
interests, that gives it an advantage which adver- 

tisers are rapidly recognizing. 


aa r 7 | ee aT 


value of concentrating their efforts directly in the territory 
within daily reach of their stores, and THE WORLD offers a 
greater concentration in this territory than any other 


newspaper in its field. 





Many years ago the merchants of New York learned the 
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tion is made of Starrett products 
it is treated in this manner. 

The book is full of charts and 
scientific information, making it 
valuable even for the disbeliever 
in the Starrett theory. It covers 
the whole field of hack saw cut- 
ting. It presents formulas of dif- 
ferent kinds as guides to opera- 
tion. It covers such subjects as 
the effect of weight on the time 
of the cut, the effect of insufficient 
pressure, the effect of too much 
pressure, applying to saws of any 
type. There is a detailed discus- 
sion of costs, in which the total 
cost of saws, labor and overtime 
. is figured down to cost per cut, 
based on actual experiments. The 
effects of different grades and se- 
lections of saws on the speed of 
the work and consequently its 
cost are traced through compara- 
tive tables. The chart was of 
course included, but elaborated so 
that it not only showed the cata- 
logue numbers of the proper 
blades but gave their specifications 
as to pitch, gage, width and length 
as well. 

As with the chart, the book was 
extensively and vigorously adver- 
tised in a long list of mediums. 
“It is the first—and only—book of 
its kind in existence,” the initial 
advertisement said. “From cover 
to cover, it’s sheer common sense 
about hack saws and their use; the 
combined experiences of machin- 
ists, shop foremen, buyers and 
manufacturers of hack saws. Its 
chief purpose is to help the man 
who buys, or the man who uses 
any brand of hack saw, get every- 
thing out of each blade that its 
manufacturer put into it.” Along 
with this were illustrated pages 
from the book. In the last four 
years, since the book was issued, 
about 50.000 have been distributed. 

Its effects have been very ap- 
parent. Many converts to the 
Starrett principle have been traced 
to it. It gave a new impetus to 
the extension of the idea. 

On this policy, from a standing 
start, the Starrett company has 
climbed up among the first few in 
volume of hack saw business. It 
has sold, not hack saws, but a 
whole new theory of manufactur- 
ing and buying. 
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Privately Owned Water 
Works Advertises 


wea can a public utility 
that is selling the cheapes: 
commodity on the market—water 
—and the one commodity that 
every individual in the community 
must use day in and day out, yea: 
after year, say in advertising? 

The Davenport Water Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Ia. one of 
the few privately owned water 
companies in the Middle West, 
has answered that question with a 
series of interesting advertise- 
ments that is now appearing in 
local newspapers. 

In a consistent effort to create 
good-will and favorable sentiment, 
the company is telling through its 
advertisements of the equipment 
necessary to furnish an unfailing 
supply of pure water, of the over- 
size mains which will carry suffi- 
cient water to meet any emergency 
(such as a great conflagration), 
of the effect of such equipment on 
local insurance rates. The great 
amount of water which must be 
purified to the standard of drink- 
ing water as compared with the 
small percentage actually used for 
beverage purposes, the fact that in 
fifty years Davenport has been 
without its water supply for a 
total of but six hours—these and 
many other facts tending to create 
a feeling of good-will and confi 
dence have been used as materia! 
for the series. 


TECHNICAL TERMS AVOIDED 


It is well worth noting that 
these advertisements scrupulously 
avoid the use of technical terms, 
and gach conveys its message in a 
simple straight-forward style that 
is both interesting and readable. 

The Davenport Water Compan 
first launched its advertising cam 
paign as a means of publicly cele 
brating its fiftieth anniversary 
The campaign has proved so suc- 
cessful, and has received such 
favorable comment that the cam 
paign is to be continued and a 
policy of regular advertising 
adopted, according to C. R. Hen 
derson, general manager of thx 
company. 
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A fisherman doesn’t continue to fish in 
the same place unless he gets fish. 


An advertiser doesn’t continue to adver- 
tise in the same paper unless he gets 
business from it. 


The fact that 64% of Hardware Age 
advertisers renew their advertising con- 
tracts with Flardware Age—and continue 
to use it year after year—is clear-cut 
evidence that Hardware Age helps 
manufacturers to get more business. 


Hardware Age 


239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


Population, 165,000 
(estimated, 1923) ; 
served by ten rail- 

; has over 115 


650 manufacturing 
enterprises; six big 
department stores ; 
2,500 retail stores. 





of M°Calls 
dix years growth of circulation 
1919 —— 1,177,000 
If the 2,000,000 families ¢ ; hey 
which McCall’s iuiee is 1921 1361,000 
read all lived on a single 19992 —1700 OOO 
street—a home every 25 r 
feet—the houses would line 1923 —1850,000 
both sides of a roadway ’ ’ 
from Boston to San Diego. 1924 — 2,000,000 


v 


MCCALL'S 
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printing plant 
~on M*Call Street 


5 


- Built to better supply a public 
demand in excess of 2,000,000 
copies of McCall’s Magazine 

a month 


cCALL’S MAGAZINE will 
soon be printed at Dayton, 
Ohio—in a great new printing 
plant now under construction. 
This does not mean that Mc- 
Call’s is moving from New 
York. Editorial, business, and 
advertising headquarters will 
continue in the McCall Build- 
ing, 232-250 West 37th Street, 
New York City, and the produc- 
tion of McCall Printed Patterns 
and Fashion publications will 
remain in the New York plant. 
But as hundreds of thousands 
of new readers have flocked to 
McCall’s and the circulation has 
swept upward to the two mil- 
lion mark, the New York facili- 
ties for meeting this increased 
public demand became inade- 
quate, and it was therefore nec- 
essary to create a separate 
printing establishment for the 
magazine alone. 


The great plant at Dayton is 
a measure of the success of 
McCall’s, a magazine that has 
struck out boldly into new fields 
with entirely new ideas of edit- 
ing and journalistic inspiration. 
These new ideas, and the great 
star-authors whose writings ap- 
pear exclusively in McCall’s, 
have created a great and spon- 
taneous public following —a 
genuine demand circulation. 

Two million families now live 
on McCall Street, the world- 
famous thoroughfare stretching 
from Boston to San Diego, with 
a house every twenty-five feet 
on both sides of the street. 

McCall Street families spend 
or invest over six billion dollars 
a year, and McCall’s Magazine 
can put your advertisement into 
every one of the homes on Mc- 
Call Street. 


The new McCall Printing Plant, pictured above, is one of the 
most complete magazine printing plants in America. It includes 
the best modern ideas used in constructing magazine plants. 


Standing on a plot of eleven acres, the buildin 


feet and has a floor space of 


equipment includes thirty huge 


Magazine. 


is 480 x 280 
eet; and the 


140,000 square 
McCall’s 


presses to print 


A Government Post Office in the building, and a spur of the 
B. & O. Railroad on the ground, afford unsurpassed shipping 


facilities. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


a 2 7 2 ma. 4 8 2 2 SS 


Chicago 


4 4 ig 
| ORG 


The following quotation is from a letter, written 
by one of our customers. The recipient of the 
letter is a well-known manufacturer who 
wanted to learn more about our service. 


“Henri, Hurst @ McDonald 
are largely responsible for 
organizing one of the most 
effective selling and adver- 
tising campaigns ever in- 
augurated for our business. 
They did it at a time when 
we had many difficult sales 
problems to meet.” 








The Henri, Hurst & McDonald News 
Letter, an unusual sales bulletin, is sent 
each month to our customers’ sal 





A copy will be sent at your request, 








How to Make Selling Easy: Recipe 
of F. Edson White 


President of Armour and Company Says Profit-Making, Rather Than 
Merchandise, Should Be Salesman’s Story 


T is the observation of F. Edson 

White, president of Armour 
and Company, that the dealer is 
becoming increasingly suspicious 
of just goods. What the dealer 
wants, Mr. White thinks, is some- 
thing which makes the goods 
move and turns them into profit 
producers. 

There being an easily drawn 
distinction between goods and 


profit-makers, he thinks this is 
one of the first lessons that a 
salesman ought to learn and it 
should be the guiding factor in his 
own actions and in the selling 
policy of his house all along the 


way. 

“Take the label from the best 
known and best selling product 
you know,” says Mr. White, “and 
substitute an entirely new label. 
Pose as the representative of a 
new and unheard of firm. Offer 
the article at a lower price than it 
ever has brought before. Under 
these conditions, even the most in- 
experienced’ dealer will refuse to 
buy it. He knows that a product 
without salability, however much 
merit it may have in itself, is en- 
tirely useless to him. 

“This being true it naturally 
follows that a salesman’s first 
business is to prove that he has a 
profit-maker. Rightness in qual- 
ity. and price is presupposed in 
such a case. 

“When he does this he can sell 
any product to any dealer at any 
time. Quite a large statement? 
Perhaps. But where is there a 
dealer who will turn down a prod- 
uct which he believes is a 
profit-maker? Yet you find scores 
of salesmen who lose sight of 
their goal. . They will talk product, 
but not salability. They will dis- 
cuss the outlet, or the demand for 
a product, but forget to say any- 
thing about. methods for moving 
it. 

“Whenever a salesman hopes to 
accomplish anything, he has got 


to demonstrate to the dealer’s 
satisfaction that he is offering 
more than ‘just goods’—he must 
prove that he has a salable propo- 
sition on which the dealer can 
make money. 

“How can a salesman demon- 
strate that he has a profit-maker? 

“There are several ways in 
which he can not do so. 

“One of the most common fal- 
lacies is the belief that the price 
argument is more powerful than 
all others with the dealer. If you 
can only undersell your competi- 
tor, then everything is in your 
favor—thus runs this argument. 
And, on the other hand, if your 
competitor happens to be under- 
selling you, then you ‘haven’t a 
look in’—this is the opposite side 
cf the same theory. 

“Price is a factor of mighty im- 
portance. But that it is omnip- 
otent is the most foolish idea 
that ever beguiled a salesman. 
The shrewd buyer will sometimes 
try to make you feel that price is 
all the argument there is, in order 
to beat your price down. But in 
his own mind he knows, as. you 
know, that he will not buy on a 
price basis solely. 

“Another way in which you can 
not prove that you have a profit- 
maker is by harping on the one 
string of quality. 

“Certainly, quality should not 
be overlooked. It is one of the 
most powerful arguments that a 
salesman has. All the quality in 
the world is useless to a dealer 
until his customers know that the 
quality is there. 

“To convince a dealer that he 
kas a profit-maker, the salesman 
must do better than offer it to 
him piecemeal. What he wants 
te know is: What’s the whole 
proposition ? 

“This is the question in every 
dealer’s mind, whether he ex- 
presses it or not. He is inter- 
ested in price; he is interested in 
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quality; but above all else he is 
interested in how fast he can sell 
the goods. Therefore he wants 
to know about their merchandis- 
ing value—how much of a stand- 
ing they have in the public’s favor, 
and what is being done to help 
move them after they are in his 
store. 

“He cannot be in business and 
not be interested in merchandis- 
ing value more than in anything 
else. 

“Scientific salesmanship consists 

in striking at the heart of this 
interest. 
_ “Failure to act on such a basis 
is unquestionably the thing that is 
slowing up selling in many lines 
today. Salesmen will talk product 
rather than salability. They will 
tell about quality and price and 
discuss the demand for an article 
rather than emphasize the meth- 
ods of moving it. 

“No salesman has a right to say 
a dealer will not buy before he 
has approached that dealer with 
the best reasons why he should 
buy. These reasons are to be 
found in the salability of goods 
and in the means provided for 
moving them. The price argu- 
ment is the smallest factor of all. 

“What selling needs right now 
is more talk about advertising 
and sales helps. Some salesmen 
say they have not time to talk 
about advertising. They may as 
well say they have no time to talk 
about price, quality or the goods 
themselves. And the reason they 
have this idea is that their train- 
ing—or lack of it—has been along 
lines that caused them to consider 
the theory of advertising rather 
than the practice. 

“When a product is well adver- 
tised and proper methods for help- 
ing the dealer sell it are offered, 
the salesman has a selling argu- 
ment that cannot be brushed aside. 
If he thoroughly understands his 
business he can show the dealer 
that his aim is to help him sell 
rather than to induce him to buy 
something. He is enabled to pre- 
sent a selling plan in which the 
dealer is asked to take a part.” 

It is Mr. White’s idea that to 
sell a profit-maker to a dealer the 
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salesman should proceed some- 
thing along this line: 

“Here is the product. 

“Here is how it is selected, how 
it is made and what it will do. 

“Here are samples of the ad- 
vertising we are doing to make a 
market for it in your community. 

“For a ten-case order we will 
arrange a window display for you. 

“For a fifty-case order we will 
put on a special Saturday demon- 
stration. And so on.” 

In other words, if the salesman 
is properly backed up by. advertis- 
ing and brought thoroughly in 
sympathy with it he can train the 
dealer to look upon him not as a 
mere dispenser of merchandise but 
as a promoter of profitable selling 
plans in which the merchandise is 
only a means to an end. 

Selling goods may be hard. 
Selling profit-makers is something 
that does not encounter resistance. 
This is so because what the dealer 
considers is not primarily mer- 
chandise. The thing that interests 
him is the force that makes goods 
move. 


New Accounts for F. J. Low 
Company 


The Cork Import Corporation, New 
York, importer and manufacturer of 
cork insulation, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the F. J. Low 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. Ice and refrigeration papers 
are to be used. 

The J. D. McCarthy Company, Inc., 
New York, typewriter ribbons, 
bon paper, etc., has also placed 
account with this agency. 
paign is now being made 
papers of New York territory. 


National Biscuit Net Profits 
Increase 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, Uneeda biscuit, Nabisco, etc,. re- 
ports net profits of $3,238,526 after 
Federal taxes, for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1923. Net earnings for 
the first nine months of the year were 
$9,071,091, as compared with $5,223,956 
in the corresponding period of 1922. 


Detroit “Times” Has 


New York Office 
The Detroit Times has opened an 
ofies S.. hm York. | 3 
Stretcher has m appoint manager 
J. K. Byrne hos” boom placed in 


charge of the Western office of the 
Times at Chicago. 
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Edison says 


S REPORTED in the public 
prints, “that it takes ten 
years to convert the public to 
a self evident proposition, and 
sometimes more than forty years 
to interest them in an obviously 


good idea.” 


But what manufacturer with 
goods to sell can wait forty 
years or even ten to awaken 
public interest in his product? 
Thanks to the modern magic of 
advertising, we can point to 
more than one account on our 
books that disproves Mr. Edison’s 
theory. 



























For quick results, there is some- 

thing sledge-hammer-like in its 

effectiveness about the well 

planned and well executed piece 

of printing which goes direct to 
- the dealer or prospect. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Gossiping Copy That 
Wins Friends 


Ernest Bray, a Retail Grocer in 
Olathe, Johnson County, Kan., 
Furnishes an Example of How 
to Write Advertisements That 
Are Read, Discussed and Acted 
Upon. 


ITCHING his advertising star 

to the popularity of radio, 
Ernest Bray, “your grocer,” out 
in Olathe, Johnson County, 
Kansas, has evolved some effec- 
tive advertising copy. Johnson 
County, Kansas, is only forty 
miles from Kansas City, where 
are located two powerful broad- 
casting stations. 

The published radio programs 
gave Ernest Bray the idea for his 
advertising. He decided to do a 
little “broadcasting” himself, and 
to publish his “program” weekly 
in the newspapers. So he begins: 

“Tims ‘is: Station” BRAY; 
broadcasting the regular Thurs- 
day morning program from 
Olathe, Kansas, the heart of 
Johnson County. 

“The first number this morn- 
ing will be by special request of 
Mr. Hop Levi, entitled ‘Pipe 
Cleaners’-—bunch of  twelve—S 
cents. Hop says that when his 
pipe is working good the fish bite 
better and the birds sing sweeter. 
That everlasting smile of his is 
partly due to the fact that he uses 
pipe cleaners bought here. All 
right Hop, tell your friends we 
have ’em at per dozen, 5 cents.” 

Now, Ernest Bray, the grocer, 
isn’t interested in selling pipe clean- 
ers. His whole year’s business in 
pipe cleaners wouldn’t pay for one 
of his advertisements, probably. 
But he knows that the first thing 
an advertisement must do is get 
itself read. So he tricks his 
readers with a legitimate bit of 
Johnson County gossip. This bit 
of gossip intrigues the reader’s in- 
terest. Before he realizes it, he 
has read half or all of Ernest’s 
advertisement—learned that a sale 
of gallon goods is in progress, 
that a car of seed potatoes has ar- 
rived and that Ernest’s store is 
crammed with seasonable mer- 
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chandise at prices which are _at- 
tractive. 

Tying up with national advertis- 
ing is another trick of Ernest’s. 
“Y’know,” he says, chattily, “some- 
thin’ funny happened a week or 
so ago. Somethin’ that never 
happened before and we _ hope 
won't happen again. Yessir, we 
lost a customer on Gold Medal 
flour. And the length of time that 
customer stayed losted was just 
as long as a poor sack of flour 
lasts. That seemed longer than it 
really is on account of the poor 
bread made from this same poor 
flour. And do you know that 
when the ‘other’ flour was used 
up, that party came and asked 
for Gold Medal? And the best 
part comes now. She done so 
much talking that she got several 
of her neighbors interested; and 
I’ll be darned if they didn’t try a 
sack of Gold Medal and are liv- 
ing happy ever since.” 

Thus he rambles on. . 

Warm, friendly, human, gos- 
sipy copy. It wins a host of 
friends and customers for his 
store. Bray’s experience and his 
methods preach a sermon of their 
own for the advertiser who in- 
clines toward copy that is too 
formal and too dignified in its 
style. 


Wholesale Grocer Advertising 
Trade-Mark 


Holstein Harvey, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., wholesale grocer, is advertising its 
trade- mark, “H. & H. Inc.,” for which 
application for registration recently has 
been made. 

Morton Harvey, president of Holstein 
Harvey, Inc., informs Printers’ Ink 
that direct-mail and outdoor advertising, 
electric bulletins and street-car cards 
are being used in the company’s cam- 
paign. In addition, the ‘trade-mark is 
also displayed on the labels of the 
company’s canned products. 


New Advertising Business at 
San Francisco 
Thomas J. Wayne and Preston C. 


Mead have formed the Wayne-Mead 
Advertising Agency at San Francisco. 
They will specialize in financial adver- 
tising. Mr. Wayne has been with the 
advertising departments of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, -Spokane Spokesman- 
eview, Tacoma Ledger and Tacoma 
News-Tribune. Mr. Mead was for- 
merly deputy assessor of Pierce County, 
Washington. 
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A Colored Map of a Billion 
Dollar Market with an 
Open Purse 


Ata glance one is enabled to © 
visualize any given section in 
Brooklyn and with a fair degree 
of certainty calculate the poten- 
tialities of that section. 


Send for complimentary copy of 
“Try Brooklyn First” 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Representatives 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Sioux City 
is now 


The fifth largest li 


stock market in the wor 


HE first Corn Show ever con- 

ducted by a newspaper will 
be held in Sioux City December 5 
and 6, under the auspices of 


The Sioux City Tribune 


“More than a Newspaper” 


A $5,000 purse will be presented 
to farmers producing the best ear 
of corn. This is the largest purse 
ever offered at any corn show. 


Tribune influence is one of 
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r'T'Y MARKET 


An Inland Empire of 400000 People 
- visited daily Only by Sioux Gty 


NORTH DAKOTA. 4 
—Newspapers... 

















| MONTANA 





WYOMING 





jor. 


en the real selling forces advertisers 
have always appreciated by using 
more paid local and national display 
space in this medium’s six-day issues 


than in the seven-day competitor. 


will 
er 5 









Ask our Merchandising Department 
for information and assistance. 


The Sioux City Tribune 


“More Than a Newspaper” 






Represented in the National Field by 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


of 
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What subject interests 
most members 
of farm families ? 


Last Spring the Editorial Department made a 
careful inquiry into the subjects which were of 
greatest interest to the readers of Farm and Home. 


Out of those replying a greater number of sub- 
scribers expressed a major interest in poultry than 
in any other one subject. This was 73% of all 
replies—which was 22% higher than the next 
most popular subject. 


The reason for this is that Farm and Home's 
circulation is concentrated in the States where 
diversified farming is considered a matter of 
course, and the poultry flock is looked upon as a 
steady income producer, rather than merely a 
source of “pin money.” 


The farm families which take a lively interest 
in the care of poultry are worth-while prospects 
for advertisers of every class, because they have 
ready money, particularly in Winter when egg 
prices are high. 


May we send you information about the forth- 
coming Farm and Home Poultry Annual? 


FARM”° FROME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















Merchandising 


“ Save-at-Shop” 


Banking to Employers and 


Employees 


What Can Be Done with the Old Deduction System When Modern 
Merchandising Is Used 


By C. H. Handerson 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


T= “Save at the Shop” plan, 
the advertising campaign of 
which I am going to briefly sketch, 
is the old deduction system—the 
employer agrees, on authorization 
from the workman, to deduct a 
stipulated amount from his pay 
check each week, making the de- 
posit for him. 

While the “Save at the Shop” 
plan can be nominated a success, it 
would be inaccurate to call it an 
outstanding success either for 


sales or advertising. . 
Rather is it an outstanding suc- 

cess of merchandising, plus sell- 

ing, plus advertising. an 
Bank advertising is often criti- 


cized severely by men successful 
in industrial advertising. Yet 
these same men, when the problem 
is explained to them, more times 
than not, fail utterly to suggest 
any remedy or relief. 

Financial advertisers have a 
peculiarly hard and impregnable 
problem in the intangibility of the 
goods which they offer. This is 
further complicated by the antip- 
athy of the public toward bank 
advertising copy, owing to its sup- 
posed lack of interest and preach- 
ment tendency. 

It has been said that the great 
difficulty in advertising a bank is 
the fact that the opportunities for 
merchandising a bank’s service in 
any large way are few and far 
between. The “Save-at-the-Shop” 
plan shows conclusively that when 
a bank service can be properly 
merchandised such a service re- 
sponds to advertising and sales at- 
tack with the same ical reac- 
tions which characterize almost 


F an address before the annual 
convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association at St. Louis on 
Octo 25, 1923. 


any physical product or industrial 
promotion. 

From the moment that the ad- 
vertising department received the 
“highball” to go ahead, the age- 
old adage that “financial advertis- 
ing is different” was cast over- 
board, and Simon pure promotion 
of the product began exactly as 
though we were selling twist 
drills or hoof oil or beauty cream. 

he preparation of the cam- 
paign and the promotional plan 
were exactly parallel to the prepa- 
ration and promotion of any 
advertising campaign anywhere, 
either within or without a bank. 
The field was analyzed, the func- 
tion of the salesman was taken 
full account of and capitalized, 
and sales, advertising and mer- 
chandising set out as a unit to 
create a market for industrial sav- 
ings and to conserve that market 
for the Union Trust Company. 

In terms of merchandise rather 
than of banking—we had an old 
product—a “soda cracker,” if you 
please—which for many reasons 
had been only partially successful 
teward which there was a general 
antagonism. 

This “soda cracker,” which was 
called “Industrial Savings,” had 
been materially bettered and im- 
proved in our laboratories, but 
nonetheless, it was still—a “soda 
cracker.” We had to do some- 
thing spectacular perhaps — cer- 
tainly different—in order to physi- 
cally impress upon the public the 
fact that we were not pedling 
“soda crackers” but an improved 
and perfected product of the 
laboratory. So, as a first step to- 
ward this end, we took the old, but 
improved and perfected product, 
and gave it an entirely new name 
—“The Save-at-the-Shop Plan”— 
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perfected by the Union Trust 
Company, trade-mark registered. 

You may wonder why we went 
to the trouble of registering this 
trade-mark and of advertising 
rather profusely that it was regis- 
tered. 

We did it, first of all, to impress 
en the public that we thought 
enough of our child to name it 
and to protect its name. Secondly, 
to impress upon the public that we 
were serious and were not pro- 
moting a vaporous and exploded 
dream. Third, to demarcate the 
“Save at the Shop” plan from in- 
dustrial savings of ill repute. 

hen, as a means of further 
packaging and dressing our prod- 
uct in a tangibly different garb 
and to show how sincere and thor- 
ough we were and how different 
was “Save at the Shop” from the 
scapegoat “Industrial Savings,” 
we developed a complete advertis- 
ing campaign to the employee, of 
which I will later tell you in 
detail. 

This enabled us, through sales- 
men, and through advertising, to 
go to the employer, not with the 
suggestion that we let him take 
deposits for us, but with a com- 
plete book of data, called “Facts,” 
showing the effect upon the work- 
men and upon the management of 
our “Save at the Shop” plan, a 
book showing the power and force 
of advertising which we were 
willing to put behind the plan in 
his plant and the thoroughness of 
cur preparation. “Facts” also con- 
tained at length the comments of 
men who had had the plan in their 
plants for a sufficient period to 
observe its effect on labor turn- 
over, borrowing by employees, 
absenteeism, etc. 

As a result, when our announce- 
ment advertising broke over the 
city we were in a position to show 
the employer that we were there 
te sell him a plan that was good 
for him, and that we were in a 
position to sell it to his employees 
and to make the sale stick, and 
that we were in the business for 
keeps, and with ample reason for 
being in the business at all. 

On March 15 the campaign 
began with car cards, billboards, 
newspapers and direct mail. 
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On March 1 we sent out some 
600 letters addressed to the ex- 
ecutives of approximately 600 in- 
dustrial plants. Here is the letter: 


For two years this organization has 
been quietly perfecting a new Service 
designed to lessen labor turnover and 
increase production, by bettering the 
“mental health” of industrial workers. 

In our efforts, we have enjoyed the 
hearty co-operation and counsel of several 
of Cleveland’s executives who supplied 
their asaage as experimental laboratories. 

A few months ago we. received their 
final and‘ enthusiastic approval and en- 
dorsement of the plan and its actual 
operation. But not until now have we 
cared to release the story, the methods 
and the results—an interesting portfolio 
which gives an entirely new view of the 
worker, his problems and solutions. 

For convenience we have entitled this 

rtfolio “Facts.’”’ It is not printed 
ut is typewritten and therefore we 
have only a limited quantity to loan. 

I would like your opinion of the plan 
Mr. , for it represents a careful 
and painstaking effort to perfect a prac 
tical method of shop betterment devoid 
of all paternalism or flavor of “social 
welfare.” : 


And here is the reply card: 


Tuis Brincs “Facts” 


I will be interested in hearing the 
facts gleaned from two years’ practical 
shop experience with The Save at the 
Shop Plan. 

Individual’s Name 
oe ae Se re oe ; 


This letter went out just prior 
to the breaking of the newspaper, 
car card and billboard campaign. 
It was criticized for its obvious 
mystery, but its mystery was 
necessary because “Save at the 
Shop” as yet meant nothing and to 
hint that we had a savings plan 
for employees would have accu- 
rately forecasted the end of the 
campaign. 

A little better than 30 per cent 
replies brought us 200 live in- 
quiries, who had asked to have a 
salesman call with the portfolio 
entitled “Facts.” 

The final pages were devoted to 
reproductions of the shop poster 
and of the newspaper advertise- 
ments directed at the employee, 
which we proposed to run as a 
means of promoting the success 
of the plan in the individual plant. 

As the last of the inquiries from 
the letter dribbled in, we broke 
the entire newspaper, car card 
and billboard campaign, following 
up the mailing list with two fold- 
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Here’s how they came in— 
9872 coupons in six days— 
each with a two-cent stamp en- 
closed — proving again that— 
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The North American is the authoritative Automobile 
Newspaper in the Rich Philadelphia Trading Area 


On July 6th, 7th and 8th of this year, 
The North American ran a coupon 
offering its automobile readers a 
Road Book and Touring Guide for 
the return of the coupon and the 
enclosure of a two-cent stamp. 


9872 requests were received during 
the first week. Some days later the 
number had reached 11,058 and 
they continued to come in for sev- 
eral weeks! Such a response, while 
amazing to some, is not unusual for 
The North American, which holds a 
dominating position as the authori- 
tative automobile newspaper in and 
around Philadelphia. 


The North American has advocated 
good roads and the betterment of 
automobile travel and equipment 
since the first days of the industry. 
It has won its way into the confi- 
dence of the automobile public in 
the Philadelphia Trading Area, where 
over half a million cars are owned, 


This confidence of our readers in their news- 
paper on whatever touches their lives is 
proved by the way they respond to adver- 
tising that appears in The North American, 
Your message will find them an audience 
distinguished for intelligence and 

of the means to satisfy their tastes and 
needs, 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


aes 


Chicago 
Joh 1s Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 EB. 42nd St. 811 Security Bidg wr eee 


Detroit San Francisco 
Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 742 Market St. 
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ers headed, “Two solid years of 
practical research in Cleveland’s 
Industrial Melting Pot,” and “It 
Builds Executives.” 

The natural result of this cam- 
paign directed at the employer 
(consisting of a barrage of news- 
paper and billboard attacks and 
the artillery fire of one letter and 
two broadsides) was that within 
three weeks we had the blasé 
business men of Cleveland talking 
about the “Save-at-the-Shop” plan 
as if it were a new breed of cat, 
at clubs and in committee meet- 
ings. 

I do not for a moment maintain 
that advertising should take the 
entire credit for the almost in- 
stantaneous success of this cam- 
paign, for assisting advertising 
was the fact that this was the first 
time a bank had put on a cam- 
paign that knocked a hole in the 
perceptive armor of the city—it 
was the first time that every piece 
of advertising artillery had been 
used to lay down a barrage, and 
back of the barrage, remember, 
was a piece of merchandised bank 
service. 

Behind this barrage schooled 
salesmen went out to cover the 
200 prospects and to comb them 
down. Within four months our 
original twenty plants, obtained at 
considerable sales expense, had 
been increased to _ considerably 
over 100 plants. 

Within four months workmen 
were asking for the plan. 

Workmen were refusing to 
work for higher pay in other 
plants because they felt they could 
save more at less pay where they 
had “Save at the Shop.” 

Within four months working- 
‘men were saving for washing ma- 
chines, homes, automobiles and 
motorcycles. 

And employees were asking us 
tc install the plan. 

And the Union Trust Company 
had added some 10,000 accounts 
to its company of savers. 

“Did the campaign pay?” Asa 
banker I will answer, “No, it did 
not, if you figure on immediate 
returns versus immediate ex- 
pense.” 

. As a business man, however, we 
can safely say that the campaign 
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will pay because the plan is now 
becoming so thoroughly a part of 
the industrial machinery of the 
city that it is almost self-propa 
gating. 

The type of account obtained is 
of the highest. Our records show 
that the average workman deposits 
nineteen times out of a possible 
twenty-six, and I defy you to find 
more than 1 per cent of the ac- 
counts in your bank which wil! 
show a parallel history. 

The average deposit per man 
per month is $5.31. 

The turnover is about 20 per 
cent per annum, and the loss is 
usually taken in the first three 
months after installation of the 
plan. 

In spite of this apparently large 
loss, it is actually less than you are 
now having on your average ac- 
counts, in all probability, and we 
are increasing the number of ac- 
counts without adding new plants 
at the rate of almost a thousand 
per month, resulting from _ re- 
solicitation of plants in which the 
“Save at the Shop” plan is al- 
ready installed. 

Our total deposits are approxi- 
mately to date $200,000, growing at 
the rate of $25,000 per month. The 
average initial deposit is $4.00. 

The campaign to the employee 
consists principally of two letters 
and two booklets. 

After we have sold the em- 
ployer and his foremen the desir- 
ability of installing the plan, we 
obtain from him a mailing list of 
his employees and his approval 
for a letter, on the  plant’s 
stationery. 

This letter is sent out to the en- 
tire list with the booklet entitled 
“What Do You Want?” enclosed. 

In that booklet we sell thrift 
in terms of concrete desires ob- 
tained and not in terms of prepay- 
ment of funeral expenses. 

Immediately following the let- 
ter from the employer a letter 
goes out on bank stationery with 
a somewhat similar, though 
briefer booklet, attached. 

Simultaneously posters are put 
up in the plant and enclosures in- 
serted in the pay envelope. 

As a background to this direct- 
mail attack, we are using car cards 
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What Is “Class” 
Circulation ? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” circulation, as though it had 
some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 








Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 


108 Wooster Street _ New York City 
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LIGHT UP AT 
OUR EXPENSE 


SAFETY MATCHES 


They’re put up twenty-five packages in a box and 
we will be glad to send a box prepaid to any ad- 
vertiser or agency man as long as the supply lasts. 


JUST WRITE US ON YOUR 
STATIONERY 
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showing types of workmen and 
the following headlines: 

“Saving’s a Cinch by the Save 
at the Shop Plan.” 
“It’s got me 

now.” 

“If she hesitates, say it with 
savings.” 

Likewise, we are running a 
series of 48-inch advertisements in 
the newspaper most widely read 
by shop men, briefly describing the 
plan and its benefits and urging 
the workman to ask the boss for 
it. 

The net result of this direct and 
indirect advertising to the em- 
ployee is that when our men, 
trained in solicitation, enter the 
plant we find the ground well 
tilled, and as a result, we average 
about 31 per cent of the plant 
signed up “Save-the-Shop” savers 
on the first solicitation. 

This figure is increased to an 
average of about 51 per cent on 
second solicitation as the benefits 
of the plan and the enthusiasm of 
the savers becomes contagious. 

Cleveland, as you know, is a 
great town for thrift. It has been 
said that we have a bank on every 
corner. Our worthy friends 
and competitors, the Cleveland 
Trust Company, have fifty-three 
branches. We have nine. The 
Guardian has four. 

This in addition to hordes of 
building and loan associations, 
would indicate that almost every 
Tom, Dick and Harry would 
have a bank account, and yet, here 
is the picture of the average in- 
dustrial worker, tabulated from 
interviews with over 12,000 of 
them : 


started saving 


Num- Percent- 
ber age 
Accounts secured imme- 
diately upon installa- 
tion 3,031 25 
Additional new accounts 
secured on subsequent 
solicitation 
Dealing with The Union 
Trust and not caring to 
use this plan 8 
Dealing with other banks 
and not caring to change 10 
Buying homes and unable 
to save now 
Will open later 
Unable to save because of 
various reasons 


3,152 26 
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Use Signatures in Advertising 
to Attract Attention 


Natural script, especially in an ad- 
vertisement, offers to the unhurried 
reader, a ghaienge to his ability to 
decipher strange handwriting. If the 
script is the signature of a local mer- 
chant, curiosity lends an additional in- 
terest. 

The signatures of two score mer- 

chants on the representation of a scroll 
in page newspaper space was used by 
the member merchants of the Superior 
Lakeview Market Company, Cleveland, 
to announce the opening of a com- 
munity shopping center under one roof. 
The scroll upon which appeared the 
signatures bore the creed adopted by 
the members, which embodied service, 
fair dealing, truthful representation, 
courtesy, sanitation, etc. 
_ Five column space was used the open- 
ing day with an illustration of crowds 
entering a building. The copy described 
the Superior Market. sub-caption: 
“There’s a Surprise in Store for You,” 
preceded the details of the merchants’ 
pledge. 


Changes in Selden Truck 


Personnel 

Glenn W. Poyzer has been appointed 
assistant sales and advertising manager 
of the Selden Truck Corporation, 
Rochester, N, Y., succeeding Charles E. 
Stuart, who will do special sales engi- 
neering work in the field. Mr. Poyzer 
was recently service engineer and for 
several years served as special repre- 
sentative of the Selden company in 
Northern European countries. 

Miss Evelyn V. Storm has _ been 
appointed head of the advertising 
department. Miss Storm was formerly 
in charge of sales promotion and has 
been with the Selden company for the 
last twelve years. 


Plan Larger Campaign for 
Centaur Tractors 


The Central Tractor Company, 
Greenwich, O., manufacturer of the 
Centaur small farm tractor, which has 
been advertised for several years in 
farm publications, plans to increase its 
advertising during the coming season, 
Printers’ Ink is informed by E, H. 
amiell, vice-president and manager. 
The relation of the company’s trade- 
mark and its product is pointed out in 
the slogan: “Does the Work of Man 
and Horse.” 


J. C. McMichael Joins 


Corman Agency 

J. C. McMichael has joined The 
Corman Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive, e was formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., and N. W. Ayer & Son. 
RS i, ae —_ 
the orthington Pump Company, also 
has joined the staff of the Corman 
agency. 











OU will want a copy of this new book- 
fad-fiid let that tells of the simplest and quick- 
kad est way to produce a poster or display. 
Q It’s about a new process that brings lithog- 
taphy back to the artist —for it multiplies 
his work instead of reproducing it. There’s 
a difference—and this easy-to-get —easy-to- 
tread booklet tells why. 


Q If you haven’t received your copy, write 
and we'll send it. 


The Postergraph Company 


Offset Process Lithographers 
1270 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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results thru repetition 
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Style is the Invariable Mark 
of Any Master 


— Robert Louis Stevenson 


INGAND now the style and technique that marks 

WaeN those masters of illustration, Mizen, Rockwell, 
POW Lyendecker, Coffin, Bracker, can be multiplied 
by lithography without the stiffness of litho redrawing 
or the deadening mechanical effect of the halftone dot. 


“Something quite different from the drawn work of 
the litho artist is the Postergraph Process.” 


—William Gamble, Editor of Penrose’s 
Annual for 1922, page 11. 


“Postergraph puts more punch in a job with less print- 
ings than any other process.” 


—R. W. Clark, Manager of Sales Promotion, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“Why Should I Use Postergraph?” is the title of a 
little easy-to-read booklet that tells how and why this 
process saves time and money on poster and display by 
printing in five, six and seven colors the same job that 
old line lithographers still say can’t be done in less than 
seven, eight and nine. 


If you haven’t your copy, just write and it will be sent 
without obligation. 





The Postergraph Company 


Offset Process Lithography 
1270 Ontario Street + Cleveland, Ohio 


GEO. M. LANING Cc. O. LANGLOIS 
Manager Chicago Office Manager New York Office 
168 N. Michigan Boulevard 518 World Building 
State 4926 Beekman 1592 

















Audit Bureau More Than Adding 
Machine, President Coolidge 
. Suggests 


President’s Letter Read at Audit Bureau of Circulations Convention Is 
Text for Inspirational Address by O. C. Harn 


Amie written by President 
Coolidge to Stanley Clague, 
managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, formed 
the theme for the annual address 
of O. C. Harn, president of the 
Bureau, at that organization’s 
tenth annual convention at Chicago 
last week. 

The President wrote acknowl- 
edging the invitation to be a guest 
of the Bureau at its convention 
dinner, but stating that the press 
of public business kept him at 
Washington. However, he took 
occasion to felicitate the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations on the 
important work it is doing to 
“raise the standard of the entire 
publishing and advertising busi- 
ness.” In these activities of the 
Bureau Mr. Coolidge saw a force 
which is bound to work for the 
good of merchandising in general 
and assured the Bureau of his 
support and best wishes. He 
thought work of the kind would 
go a long way toward raising the 
individual standard of probity and 
thus have a healthful influence on 
all commercial transactions. In 
this sense the President regarded 
the Bureau’s work as being really 
more than merely auditing cir- 
culations. 

Mr. Harn saw in the Prgsident’s 
letter an angle on the Bureau’s 
functions that he believes has not 
been emphasized nearly enough. 

“Too many of us,” said Mr. 
Harn, “are in the habit of looking 


upon the Audit Bureau of Cir- ° 


culations as being only an organi- 
zation that counts subscriptions 
and inspects postoffice receipts and 
paper bills. - In reality these 
things, important though they un- 
deniably are, represent: the me- 
chanical means by which we attain 
our higher object. 

“Without a doubt the work of 


this Bureau is having a powerful 
effect in raising the standards of 
personal probity. It is making 
advertising and business in general 
more honest. Some may say that 
this honesty has come because hon- 
esty is the best policy. But it is 
sufficient to say that the honesty 
has come. 

“Through our very rigid re- 
quirements we have helped to 
strengthen those who already were 
upright and to spread a healthful 
influence along that line over a 
wide area. President Coolidge’s 
remarks are well taken, indeed. 
We are pleased to have him bring 
to our attention this feature of 
our work, and feel sure that as 
we get this higher aspect of the 
Bureau’s activities firmly fixed in 
our minds the greater and more 
resultful will be our influence.” 


SESSION MAKES A RECORD FOR 
BREVITY 


There being no controversial 
subjects to discuss the conven- 
tion session was unusually short. 
Indeed, it made a record in this 
respect. On Wednesday after- 
noon the advertising, advertising 
agents, newspaper, magazine, farm 
paper and business-paper divi- 
sions held their sectional meet- 
ings for the nomination of direc- 
tors and the consideration of their 
individual interests. But beyond 
the naming of directors no prop- 
ositions were carried forward to 
the general meeting of the Bu- 
reau Thursday morning. Stanley 
Clague, the managing director, 
made his report and received a 
vote of thanks and confidence for 
himself and his associates on ac- 
count of the work they had done 
during the year. Then, after Mr. 
Harn’s address, the secretary was 
instructed to cast the unanimous 
vote for the directors brought 
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forward by the various sections. 
Inasmuch as no resolutions had 
been brought out by the sections 
it was regarded as unnecessary to 
hold the meeting over for the 
eonsideration of resolutions, and 
adjournment was taken. 

Here are the newly elected 
directors: 


Advertising: W. Laughlin, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; F. avis, xo 
oa Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ; 

H. Bramble, American oe ca 
ae Island City, N. V2 ie . Jones, 
Kodak Co., nate 'N. ¥.3 
E. Taylor, Postum Cereal Co., New 
York, and W heeler, Pompeian 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Agent: Walter Hine, 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York. 

Newspaper: A. Strong, Daily 
News, Chicago. 

Magazine: S. R. Latshaw, Butterick 
Publishing Co., New York, 

Farm Paper: B. Kirk Rankin, South- 


ern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. 
Business Publication: E. R. Shaw, 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago. 


These represent re-elections, 
with the exception of Mr. 
Wheeler, who was chosen in place 
of C. C. Younggreen, former ad- 
vertising manager of the J. I. Case 
Plow Works Company, of Racine, 
Wis., who resigned from the board 
after going into advertising agency 
work. 

The board of directors met and 
re-elected its officers as follows: 


Harn, National Lead 
Co., New York; vice-president, W. 
Laughlin, Armour and Co., Chicago; 
second vice-president, Ernest I. Mitchell, 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago; third vice-president, F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y:; ; secretary, W. A. ‘Strong, Daily 
News, Chicago; treasurer, E. R. Shaw, 
Power. Plant Engineering, Chicago, and 
managing director, Stanley Clague. 


Mr. Clague, in his report, told 
among other things of the board’s 
decision to maintain the pres- 
ent scheme of representation on 
that body. It has been found, he 
said, that the fundamental prin- 
ciple giving the advertiser a ma- 
jority of one on the board was 
the right one. 

He reported also that the Gov- 
ernment had finally decided that 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
is a non-taxable corporation and 
that no income taxes will have to 
be paid by it so long as it operates 
on the basis of its present by-laws. 


President, O. C. 
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In telling about the steady 
progress that has been made dur- 
ing the year in advancing the 
Bureau’s standards Mr. Clague 
told, among other things, about the 
passage by the board of the fol- 
lowing rule: 

Where contests are held -offering prizes 
for the greatest number of votes, based 
on coupons clipped from the paper, and 
it is impossible to definitely determine 
from publisher’s record the number of 
copies purchased to secure coupons only, 
the number of copies sold during the 
period of the contest in excess of normal 
(normal being based on the average of 
a like period preceding and succeeding 
the contest) shall be deducted from the 
respective paid classifications and set 
up as “Samples” with full explanation. 


The rule was made ‘necessary 
by the resurrection of the old- 
time voting contest scheme oi 
increasing circulation. 

The Bureau’s annual dinner 
was held at the La Salle Hotel on 
Wednesday night. It had been ex- 
pected that David Lloyd George, 
former premier of Great Britain 
would be present as a guest of 
honor. The Bureau cabled the 
invitation several months ago, 
when Lloyd George was first con- 
templating his American tour, 
and it was accepted. However, 
the strain of his many speeches 
and his reception in Chicago so 
told upon the British statesman’s 
strength that after addressing the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
luncheon on Tuesday he was forced 
to call off all his other Chicago en- 
gagements so as to be able to make 
his main address at the Stock- 
yards International Amphitheatre 
on Wednesday evening. He sent to 
the dinner his personal representa- 
tive, Sir Alfred Cope, who made a 
short address. After the dinner 
the members of the Bureau and 
their guests—more than 1,200 in 
all—went to the amphitheatre to 
hear the address. Seats had been 
reserved for them and the Bu- 
reau had mobilized’a fleet of taxi- 
cabs so that the trip to the 
“yards” could be made quickly and 
comfortably. 





With Honig-Cooper Company 

Henry Luhrs has joined the art staff 
Pod the Honig-Cooper Company, In¢., 
San Francisco advertising agency. He 
had been engaged in free lance work. 








I 
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Before the “Missionary Man” 
and After***— 


| Dealer distribution for Drugs and Toilet Goods, 
Cigars and Soft Drinks, Food Products and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise, is everywhere increas- 
; ingly dependent upon the introductory labors of 
: “missionary men.” But after them—what? 


: Newspaper Advertising, of course. In Cincin- 
, nati this means TIMES-STAR advertising, be- 
“f cause the TIMES-STAR is the one newspaper 
of that is read by every worth-while jobber, retailer 


and consumer. 
er 


*y Advanced publicity in the TIMES-STAR assures 
ze, a cordial welcome for the missionary man and 
Ain gains for him a degree of cooperation from job- 
he bers and their salesmen such as no other single 
go, agency can supply. When this is backed with 
on- the promise of a supporting campaign in the 
ot TIMES-STAR, distribution follows without the 
hes un-economic incentives of free goods or privilege 
te of returning unsold merchandise. 
ae During the first six months of this year, the 
ced TIMES-STAR carried five-sixths as much dis- 
a play advertising as the three other Cincinnati 
~" newspapers combined, exclusive of Sunday edi- 
-atre tions—practically two and one half times as 
oh much national display as the Monday-to-Saturday 
de a lineage of both morning papers combined. 
o" Your missionary men will not be scalped 
)0 in in Cincinnati if the TIMES-STAR blazes 
re to the trail for them and guards their ‘rear. 

n 
Bu 4 
taxi- 
y the ® 
=) CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 

CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 

ages Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Cana was not paying the minimum 

wage. Feeling such an advertise- 

Newspaper Refuse an ment unjust and libelous, the 
Advertisement ? Transcript refused to publish it 


Court Actions Follow Refusal of 
Boston “Transcript” to Publish 
Advertisement of Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission 
Which Has Power to Use Ad- 
vertising to Enforce Its Decrees 


AN a newspaper be compelled 

by legislative enactment to 
accept and publish a specific type 
of advertisement? This is the in- 
teresting question to be settled in 
an action pending in the Massa- 
chusetts courts against the Boston 
Transcript. 

Some time ago the Massachu- 
setts legislature enacted a law es- 
tablishing a Minimum Wage Com- 
mission with power to investigate 
and announce the minimum wages 
that should be paid women in in- 
dustry. At the time of the en- 
actment it was proposed that the 
statute should require payment ot 
the minimum wage thus estab- 
lished, but it was realized that 
such legislation would be uncon- 
stitutional. Consequently the act 
was framed to provide the Com- 
mission with a club in the form 
of publicity to force employers to 
accept its decrees—that is, if an 
employer was found to be paying 
less than the minimum wages es- 
tablished by the Commission, that 
fact might be published as an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers. 

The act further contained the 
following two clauses: 


(1) Any newspaper refusing or neg- 
lecting to publish the findings, decrees, 
or notices of the Commission at its regu- 
lar rates for the space taken shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100. 

(2) No member of the Commission and 
no newspaper publisher, proprietor. edi- 
tor or employee thereof, shall be liable to 
an action for damages for publishing the 
name of any employer as provided for 
in this chapter unless such public-tion 
contains some wilful misrepresentation. 


In accordance with this law the 
Minimum Wage Commission last 
May submitted the Boston Tran- 
script an advertisement announc- 
ing that a certain Boston store 


Later the Commission brought 
court action against the Tran- 
script. A finding of guilty was 
made in the Municipal Court, and 
this finding, upon appeal, was re 
cently affirmed in the Superior 
Court. The case is now to go t 
the Supreme ~ Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, where the real 
merits of the case will be argued 
and the constitutionality of the 
act decided. 
The Transcript’s defense is: 


(1). That the Legislature has no more 
right to require a newspaper to insert a 
particular advertisement at a particular 
time than it has to require any trades- 
man to sell so much merchandise or any 
artisan to perform so much labor. 

(2) That if the Legislature has such 
right it must be because it is something 
in the nature of the power of eminent 
domain; and that even in such case it 
has no power to arbitrarily fix the com 
pensation. 

(3) An advertisement of the Minimum 
Wage Commission might be libelous 
and the right of the Legislature is denied 
to require a publisher to print an adver- 
tisement which on its face might be 
libelous and take the risk of a libel suit. 

(4) The act attempts to cut off the 
remedy from all employers who might be 
libeled by the advertisement of the Com 
mission unless the misrepresentation was 
wilfu 


Sun-Maid Campaign Starting 


The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers As 
sociation, Fresno, Cal., commences a 
new advertising campaign this month 
Business-paper copy urges grocers to 
examine the full pages in color appear 
ing in national magazines. 

Farm papers, newspapefts, and outdoor 
advertising have been greatly increased 
and the grocery trade is offered a new 
window display to tie up with the 
national campaign. 


Pressed Steel Account for 
Kirkgasser Agency 
George J. Kirkgasser & Company, 
Chicago agency, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising account of the 
Federal Pressed Steel Company, Mil 

waukee, Wis. 


Larvex Account with George 
Batten 


The Larvex Sales Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer and distributor of 
Larvex, moth-proofing fluid for h>'se 
hold use, has retained Georgé “Batten 
Company to direct its advertising. 
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um 

se- 

the . . * 

it Subject: Turning Off the Power of Advertising 

ght 

an- 

ell Gentlemen: 

and . . . . 

re The campaign starts. Everybody is enthusiastic. 

ot The salesmen roll in the anticipated orders. Then you 

rt ‘ ‘ é > 

of strike the up-grade. The old machine is going good. 

real You have driven up that grade many times before. 

a You know there is an up-grade in every campaign. 
You cheer up the driver. You explain the nature of 
the grade. You have clearly outlined in advance just 

more what will be normal progress at that particular stage. 

Tt a 

— What would you do if you saw the driver take his 

any feet off the accelerator and turn off the gas as if he 

such were going to stop and see what’s the matter with the 

ing . . . 

inent engine? What would you feel like doing? 

se it 

com Dropping out insertions and mediums and reduc- 

mum ing the size of copy at the very time when more power 

ened is needed in an advertising campaign, is the result of 

tbe disbelief in advertising as a sound economic factor, a 

the gambler’s willingness to experiment and just plain cold 

= feet. 

ait Every possible investigation, check-up and proof 

; should be made before the campaign starts. Then 

ting everyone should go into the campaign with a deter- 

Bigg’ mination to make it go through successfully against 

nonth. all odds. It takes back-bone to advertise successfully. 

rs to y 


_— We are fortunate in being associated with advertisers 
utdoor 


vse who have demonstrated their advertising courage and 
b the sound judgment for eighteen years, seventeen years, 
thirteen years, eleven years and down. We have for 
many years spent from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year advertising our own copy. We know 
how it feels. 
mpany, 
ted to Yours very truly, 


of the 


Mil 
Advertising Agency, Est. 1895 
454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


— Charter soubor American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Wes Phone, Mad. Sq. 9070. Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 
utor 
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Days News ’ 


T hese clip pings reproduced 
PRINTERS’ IN 


Lv 


from one issue of 


K, October 18, 1923 


"Corset Distribution Aided by 
National Advertising 


In recent years general distribution 
has been aided materially by national 
advertising, the appropriation for the 
current year being about” $140,000, said 
James T. Patterson, president of 
Newman & Sons, in a recent statement 
concerning the company which, formetly 
| a partnership, has just been incorporated. 
under the laws of the State of Con- 
necticut. : 
five P. company is the manufacturer of 
t 





‘ and ardization 
inks ublica tions, 

> depth or 
Ces, 


he P. N. Practical Front Corset. 

Nation-wide distribution of its prod- 
uct, continues this statement, is obtained 
by the company through a well-organ- 
ized sales force working out of three 
district. offices located at New York, 
Chicago and Boston. At each of these 
points a complete stock is maintained to 
make prompt deliveries to more than 
8,000 dealers scattered -over the country. 
Sales for the first eight months of 
1923 are reported as $1,670,099, as com- wees 











pared with $2,376,016 in the whole year 
of 1922; $2,627,222 in 1921; $2,998,878 
in 1920, and $2,267,195 in 1919. .In no 
year since the business was established Ueen Wise 
has it been operated at a loss, says the Mate» - 
president’s statement. The busiriess was/| I. q. Tm Acco 
founded at Derby, - Conn _ in 1974, se Ganttace sere o & Leb, unt for 
moving to New Haven, Conn., in e. ir ° 
where it is now located. advert res of Brothers, rd 
ve 











For 20 i 
years it has been our i 
— = serve business adage 
any Hines, in a business-like Way. 


FOR APPOINTMENT WRITE OR PHONE 


SHERMAN & LEBAIR 


incorporated 


ADVERTI 
116 West 322 ae . 
New York. 
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MPOSE 


“To place and arrange type matter, 
plates and the like, in proper posi- 
tion for printing.” 

—Dictionary or PRINTING. 
Goldmann tries not to impose upon 
a customer’s good nature by letting 
his job drag, just because he didn’t 
set a dead line for delivery. There’s 
no satisfaction for you and no profit 
for us in dilatory methods. Perhaps 
we are not the fastest printers, but 
we try to be the most prompt, if you 
get the distinction. In 49 years 
Goldmann has learned a lot of things 
about printing that don’t figure in 
the estimat:, but show up unmis- 
takably in ‘ne finished job. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Stx 








Joseph & Feiss Company Plans to 
Save Salesman’s Wasted Time 


New Selling Plan Seeks to Make Between Seasons Profitable to the 
Dealer and the Company 


By Ralph Crothers 


HE time between calls—min- 

utes of waiting which run into 
hours in the aggregate—repre- 
sents one of the great wastes in 
road selling. 

When wasted time between sales 
or between trains is spent by 
salesmen in work on ideas de- 
signed to help his customers sell 
more, wasted time is converted 
into the valuable by-products of 
more sales. Wasted time can be 
wisely invested by salesmen who 
are thinking in terms of cus- 
tomers’ problems. A new window 
display idea seen near a railroad 
station and sent to the prospect in 
the town the salesman will cover 
two days hence, becomes the most 
valuable sort of advance card. 
When it arrives with word that 


the salesman will be in two days 
later to tell about the new win- 


dow display in Jones’ store at 
Binghamton, it has the personal 
touch. 

The new Joseph & Feiss selling 
plan, which has caused much dis- 
cussion in the clothing trade, is 
designed to utilize wasted time be- 
tween seasons by a personal ser- 
vice plan, such as has often been 
used by progressive salesmen in 
the time between calls or while 
waiting for trains. 

The company states that the 
plan will be inaugurated with the 
spring season of 1924 and “has 
been devised as the final step in 
the carrying out of the Clothcraft 
Sales Service Idea.” 

The problem in the clothing in- 
dustry it is devised to help solve, 
is the waste of salesmen’s time 
between seasons. In the old days 
of the industry it used to be said 
that the salesmen worked for the 
manufacturer who employed them 
about eleven weeks of the year. 
During the rest of the time many 
of them operated retail stores of 
their own as a side-line. This 
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practice was gradually eliminated, 
but even now salesmen make only 
two trips a year, and are actually 
selling no more than five months 
out of the twelve. They some- 
times obtain positions in retail 
stores when off the road, but many 
of them cannot secure such posi- 
tions, nor can they work in the 
factory, so much of their val- 
uable time is wasted. Moreover, 
they do not secure the close fa- 
miliarity with the territory which 
leads to intensive cultivation of 
the field and the opportunity to 
aid their customers with resale 
ideas. All their selling of neces- 
sity must be quick, and it is hard 
to follow the goods through to 
the final consumer. While many 
manufacturers have worked out 
elaborate plans to help the retailer 
in his resales, the salesmen are 
not used in the work as much 
as in other lines where calls are 
made more frequently. 


NEW SALES TERRITORIES CHARTED 


Under the Joseph & Feiss plan 
the whole country has been di- 
vided into seventeen sales dis- 
tricts, with headquarters in a 
central city in each district. The 
district manager and his asso- 
ciate salesmen make that city their 
home. From it they can reach, 
in a short space of time, any town 
in the territory. 

These district headquarters are 
Boston, New York City, Roches- 
ter, Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga., 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Denver, 
Dallas, Spokane and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Selling, in the sense of advance- 
season order-taking, will be done 
as heretofore, twice a year. The 
company’s representatives will go 
from the Cleveland headquarters 
with their new lines, booking or- 
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ders in the fall for spring delivery 
and in the spring for delivery the 
following fall. 

Having completed the selling 
trip, the representatives will imme- 
diately start out again to cover 
their territories but with a mo- 
tive entirely different from the one 
they had in mind when last they 
made their appearance. Then it 
was to sell goods—now it will be 
to help the dealer in the sale of 
his goods. 

In these between-season visits, 
their minds, free from the idea 
of order-taking, will be occupied 
with the idea of service only. As 
they go from town to town they 
will find here an improved method 
of stock keeping, there a new win- 
dow trimming idea, in another 
place a novel advertising thought, 
and so on. And these ideas they 
will pass on for the dealer’s use 
if he desires to avail himself of 
them. The company representa- 
tive is asked to become a clearing 
house for up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on all problems and prac- 
tices of interest to the retailer. 

A member of the company said 
to a Printers’ INK representative: 
“The new selling plan will make 
use of the time of our salesmen 
all the year round, but employ- 
ment of the time which was 
formerly idle was not our main 
purpose. 

“We are looking rather for the 
results which will come to us 
through the salesmen spending 
their efforts in the field between 
the selling seasons, rendering 
every service to their customers 
they can. It means a closer tie- 
up between the home office, the 
men, and their customers. 

“Not only will each salesman 
be able to pass on helps of all 
kinds, but he will be available for 
even greater assistance through his 
ability to help the dealer cash in 
to the maximum degree on the 
many sales promotional helps 
which for several seasons past the 
company has been furnishing its 
customers. Heretofore the com- 
pany could but suggest through 
the mails how these helps could 
best be used. Under the new 
plan our trained representatives 
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can offer personal advice and 
counsel so that the local retailer 
can secure the maximum results 
from them. 

“Incidentally, the representa- 
tives, by keeping the home office in- 
formed as to local conditions, loca! 
requirements, local style tendencies, 
local comments on the service or 
the product, will enable us to sense 
more rapidly the needs of the cus- 
tomers and thus make both the 
service and the product fill those 
needs more promptly and more 
efficiently than under the old sys- 
tem.” 


THE TRADE’S ATTITUDE 


Comments on the new plan in 
the trade have varied from en- 
thusiastic approval to a tendency 
to “see how it works out.” 

While the men on their be- 
tween-season trips are supposed 
to have “their minds free from 
the idea of order-taking,” there is 
little doubt that during this ad- 
ditional time they will pick up 
many small between-season orders. 
In addition, the idea of living in 
the territory and keeping in year- 
round touch with their customers, 
is going to give the Joseph & 
Feiss salesmen a close and val- 
uable contact with retail selling 
problems and customers’ needs. 

The new plan will be watched 
with interest by men in other 
lines of business, such as the stove 
industry, where one sales trip a 
year is the custom, and other lines, 
where two and three trips a year 
are the rule. 

The extra cost of constantly 
keeping men on the road and in 
touch with the retail trade will be 
balanced against the obvious 
advantages of the plan. Railroad 
fare is high and automobiles 
cost money, but central cities 
from which territories are cov- 
ered intensively, cut down the 
long trips. The between-season 
trips when the salesmen are with- 
out complete sample lines can be 
made for less than the regular 
selling trips, and the company ex- 
pects that the closer contact and 
more intensive cultivation of ter- 
ritory will justify off-season trav- 
eling costs. 
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Truck Owners 
in Detroit 


92.9% of the owners of single 
trucks and fleets of trucks in 
the Detroit territory are read- 
ers of The Detroit Free Press. 


This is a most remarkable coverage and 
reflects again the impregnable position of 
this newspaper as an influence in the auto- 
motive field. 





A most unusual and illuminating survey 
of Detroit’s Truck Market has just been 
completed by the Merchandising Depart- 
ment of The Detroit Free Press. A copy 
will gladly be mailed to those interested. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 





VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Here’s to School Days! 


[It’s only milk, Mr. Volstead)]. 


The doors of more than 600,000 classrooms were opened to 
22,000,000 Public School children in September. 
From 30% to 50% of all public taxes collected goes toward 


maintaining and operating our schoo! system. Veritable mountains of sup- 
plies and equipment are purchased yearly. The annual operating cost 
exceeds One Billion Dollars. 

Teachers’ salaries consume about $800,000,000 of this vast 
amount, leaving approximately $200,000,000 for school maintenance, 
new equipment and supplies. 

Normal Instructor with its Guaranteed Net Paid Circu- 
lation of over 150,000 among Grade and Rural School Teachers, offers 
the best method of approaching more than 25% of all the Public School 
Teachers in the country. 84% of this circulation is in places of under 
5000 population. In 1 small places it is the Teacher who agitates the 
question of new supplies and equipment. 

And her own personal needs are almost unlimited. With a 
salary ample to meet all personal expenses, and a generous amount left 
over for comforts and luxuries, she is the good, wdoctantial, prosperous, 
level-headed buyer that you would expect the educator of our children 
to be. 


Get acquainted with the responsiveness of School 
Teachers. January issue closes November 25th. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
sore HERG eme ~=DANSVILLE,N.Y. —— s{8ea38rbie. 


Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


@nd PRIMARY PLANS 














Methods of Promoting Farm Field, 
Theme of Agricultural Publishers 


Mutual. Dependence of Agencies and Publishers in Developing Agri- 
cultural Advertisers Brought Out at Chicago Sessions of Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association 


PUBLISHERS of farm papers 
and advertising agencies owe 
it to themselves and their adver- 
tisers to see that information as to 
farm markets comes from au- 
thoritative sources and is rightly 
interpreted. This responsibility 
proved to be the focal point of 
interest at the meetings of the 
Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion at Chicago, October 16 and 17. 
The: meetings also brought out 
more clearly than before the steady 
growth of mutual dependence of 
advertising agencies and farm 
paper publishers, B. Kirk Ran- 
kin, president of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association declared. 
How the advertising agency can 
work with its clients and the pub- 
lisher in developing distribution in 
farm markets was pointed out in 


a report made by the agricultural 


press committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies to its members. This 
report was read to the agricultural 
publishers who voted unanimous 
approval of it. 

“The average advertising agency 
in or out of our association has a 
particular problem,” said the agri- 
cultural press committee, “There 
is a definite figure in every 
agency to which it must go in 
volume to make a profit and be- 
low which a loss will be suffered. 
Sooner or later every agency 
recognizes its volume problem; 
and when it does, there begins 
what might be called a nervous 
activity to get in more accounts to 
make up the volume deficiency, in 
order that profits may be insured.” 
The solution of this problem, the 
report says, lies in developing old 
and regularly established accounts 
instead of soliciting new accounts. 

“It is a remarkable fact that a 
surprising number of manufac- 
turers overlook six and a half 

million farms in making up their 
merchandising plans; further they 


overlook an analysis of where 
their retailers are who actually 
buy their goods,” the report goes 
on to say. “The number of manu- 
facturers who may not carry an 
analysis of their markets clear 
through to the hamlets where 
their goeds finally are retailed is 
something for each agency to 
study. The imperative need in 
making up publication lists is that 
the start be made with an analysis 
of the questions: Who is the 
ultimate market? Who is the 
ultimate retailer? 


FARM MARKET OFFERS INCREASED 
DISTRIBUTION 


“The greatest opportunity ahead 
of the average advertising agency 
is to call to the attention of every 
client just where his distribution 
is and just where the additional 
volume lies. This, we know from 
analysis, will in a surprising num- 
ber of cases point to the develop- 
ment of the farm market and the 
use of farm publications. It costs 
a great deal of money to start a 
new client to go through the 
preparatory steps leading up to the 
new campaign. But it costs very 
little to add to a campaign al- 
ready in hand, and it is very profit- 
able to the advertiser and to the 
advertising agency to enlarge the 
merchandising operation to include 
the farm field. 

“Tt is ridiculous to mistake 
political claims or political agita- 
tion as a measure of the actual 
market opportunity. Countless ad- 
vertisers have been lost to farm 
paper publishers through the mis- 
taken conception of individual 
farmer buying power and the 
farmer’s buying attitude gained 
from reports of political speeches. 
We recommend that this year 
there be submitted to clients and 
prospective clients such analyses 
of crop production, such analyses 
of farmer buying power as will 
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open the.eyes of the manufacturer 
to the true facts. What we need 
is a ready national viewpoint on 
markets, on outlets, on buying 
power, on distribution conditions 
and on the application of the farm 
ere to the winning of markets. 

his report cannot be construed in 
any sense as an adverse valuation 
of the metropolitan market or of 
the use of magazines. It negatives 
no form of advertising.” 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, B. Kirk Ran- 
kin, Southern Agriculturist, E. T. 
Meredith, Successful Farming, 
and Marco Morrow, Capper Farm 
Press, were elected to the board 
of directors of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association. B. Kirk 
Rankin was re-elected as a direc- 
tor to represent with Marco Mor- 
row the Agricultural Division of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The association will in the 
future assess members for pub- 
licity promotion instead of rely- 
ing on voluntary contributions for 
this work.. The association voted 
in favor of standardizing the dis- 
count dates of its publication 
members, and after January 1, 
1924, there will be two discount 
dates each month to simplify the 
payment of bills by advertising 
agencies. In the past there have 
been as many as twenty-two dis- 
count dates per month among farm 
publications. 


Canadian Bank- 
ruptcy Changes Are 
Advertised 


ANADIAN manufacturers are 

informed of changes in the 
Canadian Bankruptcy Act in the 
newspaper advertising of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Montreal. 
The copy announces recent amend- 
ments to the act and offers a copy 
of the act, which has been spe- 
cially printed by the association 
with all amendments consolidated. 
The association in its advertising 
also requests that it be forwarded 
proxies in bankruptcy proceedings, 
whether of members of the asso- 
ciation or not, so that it may pro- 
tect and secure “a square deal for 
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all the creditors in each estate.” 

The outstanding feature of the 
amendment which recently became 
effective is the abolition of the 
present — of authorized 
trustees. The new act, and the rea- 
sons for it, may be summarized as 
follows: 


Under the Bankruptcy Act of 1919 a 
large number of authorized trustees 
were appointed by Order-in-Council, 
especially in the Province of Quebec, 
with unsatisfactory results to the inter- 
ests of creditors in many cases. A 
joint committee of the Canadian Manu 
facturers’ Association and other organi- 
zations made representations to the 
Department of Justice with a view to 
securing a method of procedure which 
would insure the trustee being the 
servant of the creditors and not of the 
debtor. The amending act is the result. 

It adopts the English method of 
administration of insolvent estates by 
trustees elected by the creditors. All 
assignments are to be made to an of 
ficial receiver, in each bankruptcy dis- 
trict. The official receiver appoints a 
custodian from among the most inter- 
ested creditors, who immediately takes 
charge of the debtor’s property, reliev- 
ing the debtor of all capacity to dis- 
pose of or otherwise deal with such 
property. The custodian then calls a 
meeting of creditors within fifteen days, 
and at this meeting the creditors may 
by ordinary resolution appoint any 
person but the official receiver as the 
trustee for the administration of the 
estate. A trustee may be removed and 
another substituted at any meeting of 
the creditors. 





Japanese Market Data by 
Cable for Export Meeting 


Cabled_ reports on _ conditions in 
Japan will be presented before the next 
conference ‘of the Boston Export 
Round Table which will be held on 
October 31. These reports are being 
prepared in a number of ‘Japanese 
cities and will be cabled two days be- 
fore the meeting. They will be based 
on the requirements of those who have 
been invited to attend the conference. 

Lynn W. Meekins, New England 
manager of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will lead the 
discussion. 

Banking, traffic, sales and collection 
summaries which have been prepared 
for the Boston Export Round Table also 
will be presented at this conference. 





Winnipeg “Free Press” 
Appointment 


Bruce Campbell has joined the Win- 
nipeg, Can., Free Press as promotion 
manager. He was previously with the 
Winnipeg office of f. J. Gibbons, Ltd., 
advertising agency, as an _ account 
executive. 
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Give a Salesman 
7 Advertising 


Why —and you give him power, deter- 
mination, pride. 


@ Give a Dealer 
j Advertising 


—and you give him confidence, 
eagerness and loyalty. 


Coupled with good merchandising— 
it’s lasting success. 


In the Cincinnati Market, the Mer- 
chandising Dept. of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer will work with you. 














Il. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I. A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd St. 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
‘New York San Francisco Chicago 


el {h WN : 


| %eo CINCINNATI] ENQUIRER % | 


One of the Worid’s Greatest Newspapers 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day—Covers in the Way That PAYS 
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Over 32,000 for November 
—and going up to 50,000 


Advertisers are assured of an average net paid circula- 
tion during 1924 of not less than 45,000 motorists per 
month. 

When 45,000 represents the pick of all car owners, the 
tourists, those who are sufficiently interested to pay for 
their touring and motoring information, such 45,000 
means a highly responsive audience of prospects, each in 
a receptive mood for the advertising of any quality auto- 
motive product, reachable at a waste-free cost. 


Contracts for advertising to end of 1924 will be accepted 
at the present rates—$240 per page, $120 half-page, $60 
quarter-page and $36 eighth-page on annual contracts 
and $210 per page on annual contracts for pages—to 


December 24. 

After that date these rates will be $320, $160, $80, $48 
and $300, respectively. 

Early reservations will get the best positions. 











| 25: W.45 th. St.. New York -3050 E.Grand Blvd.,Detroit 





Motor Life 


1056 W. Van Buren St.,Chicago 








Changing the Buyers of a Commu- 
nity from Slow to Prompt Payers 


\ Sustained Newspaper Campaign in Houston, Texas, Expounds the 
Value of Credit 


HROUGH newspaper adver- 

tising the Retail Credit Men’s 
\ssociation of Houston, Texas, 
has changed the habits of the 
uyers of a community from slow 
aying’ to prompt paying. 

In advertising parlance, it has 
wen an “educational” campaign. 
It has been in progress three 
years. Present plans are to keep 
it running indefinitely. | While 
the advertising campaign has no 
slogan, it would not be amiss to 
give it this one, “Your Credit Is 
of Value to You.” 

The object of the campaign has 
been to cause more prompt pay- 
ment of accounts, rather than to 
collect bad debts. To gain that 
result the effort has been made 


to bring the individual to a reali- 
zation of the value of his credit. 
It is based on the theory that a 


man will take care of that which 
he values highly. Getting more 
deeply into beliefs and _ theories, 
the dozen men who formed the 
organization seven years ago set 
about to teach the principle that 
the buying of goods on an open 
account involves a moral risk 
similar to that when money is 
borrowed at a bank. They made 
some efforts to teach that. 

But when newspaper advertis- 
ing was adopted three years ago, 
it was decided not to hold out 
that thought, because it carried 
a tone of “preaching.” Instead 
some method of holding credit 
out as something of real value 
to the individual was desired. By 
bringing buyers to realize the 
value of credit, the association 
proposed to profit through more 
m ompt payment of accounts, thus 

ining - what was_ considered 
i st the moral obligations of 
credit. without taking. chance to 
offend those who. would: resent 
being. told that. failure.to pay the 
grocer was similar to not paying 
the banker. 


Consequently the whole cam- 
paign has been fastened on the 
theme of the value of credit to 
the individual. The separate ad- 
vertisements have covered a wide 
range of topics. Each advertise- 
ment covers its topic thoroughly. 
In doing so, it somewhere comes 
around to the point that it 
stresses the value of credit to the 
individual. 

The copy used throughout the 
whole campaign has been “in- 
timate.” It has come down to 
cases in giying the reasons a per- 
son should take care of his credit 
or it has given an intimate pic- 
ture of the workings of the asso- 
ciation, as it goes about protecting 
its members, where credit has 
been abused. This last has been 
“scare” advertising and there has 
been little of that. For the most 
part the separate advertisements 
have been constructive. 


THE BUDGET PLAN ADVANTAGES 
EXPLAINED 


As an instance, one advertise- 
ment recently run was written 
around the family budget. The 
common facts and benefits of the 
budget system for apportioning a 
family income were given in 
minute detail. Then the value of 
the budget in providing funds for 
meeting current accounts was 
added. This last was the real ob- 
ject of the advertisement, which 
was so worded that it would 
seem to have been prepared only 
for the benefit of the reader. 
Another advertisement was 
built around savings. Systematic 
saving was treated from its many 
beneficial phases. . Then saving 
was run into paying and the pay- 
ing was that of paying the grocer, 
the butcher and every other man, 
who grants credit. The paying 
dwelt, on was prompt paying, 
paying each month, or a visit 
to the credit department of each 
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concern to make arrangements 
for later payment, in case of ill 
fortune. 

An effective advertisement was 
written on “Your Credit.” Credit 
was held up as something that 
must be developed slowly, in that 
way being similar to character. 
Its value when so developed was 
listed with examples of the many 
ways it. could be used. Then it 
was shown how quickly and how 
easily credit so developed could 


Don't Get Sore!!! 


Sat BEE CR ae 
unpaid account and asks you to please remit, 
Rolly gam bit cenapeet te 
firm that credit man represents. You may think 
your credit is good, but the only way the credit 
man ‘can judge your credit is by the way you 
pay your bills. The size of your bank account 
or the value of your real estate and property is 
of no consequenee. Merchants can’t pay their 
bills with good intentions — it takes cash. 

Any account that is not paid when due 
reflects a loss rather than a profit to the firm 

you are dealing with. You may have a very 
coed egliien-el tn otlen ok yous pebemeeh 
which, as a matter of fact, the firm you are 
“nding” may not appreciate. 

Pay your bills promptly and insure appre- 
ciation of your patronage. 


comm mera 














THE PHILOSOPHY BACK OF THIS CAMPAIGN 


IS HERE EXPLAINED 


be ruined through neglect. The 
neglect, of course, amounted to 
failure to meet obligations on 
time or to make arrangements 
with proper men when prompt 
payments were not possible. 

A bit of “scare” advertising 
has been used to bring payments 
of accounts at the first of the 
month. One example of adver- 
tising of this type came just be- 
fore January 1, 1923. The copy 
was prepared on this * ay “Janu- 
ary 1, Will You Be O.K. or Will 
You Be N.G.” ‘ 

That advertisement, run previ- 
ous to January 1, went into 
minute details to relate the work- 
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ings of the credit departments of 
retail establishments just after 
the first year, telling how reports 
were then turned over to the asso- 
ciation, where records were made 
and the rating of individual: 
listed for future reference. 

Another such  advertisemen 
was written after this, “Suppos 
You Move.” It gave all details 
through which the credit rating 
of an individual is prepared and 
sent wherever the individual ma; 
move. 

The association members say 
that the value of this advertis- 
ing has to be determined by meth- 
ods similar to those by which the 
value of advertising to sell mer- 
chandise is determined. In the 
three years newspaper space has 
been used, the association head- 
quarters and the members _indi- 
vidually have had _ scores of 
instances, in which they had 
occasion to see the direct effect of 
the campaign, through the prompt 
payment of an account. In these 
instances, individuals passed re- 
marks to the effect that they had 
seen certain advertiscments. Many 
said the advertisements were their 
first knowledge of the existence 
of a credit association in Houston. 

Expressions from a_ half-dozen 
credit managers of the leading 
retail establishments of the city 
were unanimous-in favor of the 
campaign as a method of encour- 
aging the more prompt payment of 
accounts. All said they could see 
the difference in this feature of 
collections, following the institut- 
ing of the newspaper campaign. 

The advertisements are carried 
in two daily newspapers. Each 
newspaper prints two each month. 
Space is usually three columns 
wide and a page deep. Copy is 
prepared by an agency but run 
only after the approval of the 
association’s publicity committec. 

The two newspapers organize 
“clubs” among members of. the 
association. Each “club” agrees 
to take care of the advertising ex- 
pense in one newspaper. In this 
way the financial part of the cam- 
paign is direct between merhbers 
and the newspapers, leaving the 
association with only the super- 
vision of the campaign. 
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More on the Old-Time Agency 
Record 


Frank Krernan & Co. 
New York, Oct. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of October 18, 1923, you 
published a letter written by Frank J. 
Reynolds, of Albert Frank & Co., adver- 
tising agents, under the caption of “The 
Genealogy of an Old-Time Agency.” I 
wish to question some of his statements 
and to take exception to his insinuations. 

Mr. Reynolds makes a misstatement 
when he says “At the death of Senator 
Kiernan, the firm name of Frank, Kier- 
nan & Company was changed to that 
of Albert Frank & Company, and still 
remains so.” The fact is that the firm 
of Albert Frank & Company was formed 
while Senator Kiernan was alive and not 
at the time of his death. The old firm 
of Frank, Kiernan & Company was dis- 
solved by mutual agreement and Senator 
Kiernan, as pioneer financial news and 
advertisirg man, continued active for 
quite some time. 

In 1895 I organized the advertising 
agency of Frank Kiernan & Co., using 
the name Frank Kiernan that had been 
given to me by my father, John J. 
Kiernan, at the time I was christened. 
I have never deemed it necessary or. ad- 
vantageous to change my own name nor 
the name of my firm aoring the twenty- 
eight years I have been in business. 

Mr, John Schwarting, who was with 
the firm of Frank, Kiernan & Co. at the 
time of dissolution and is now with the 
firm of Albert Frank & Co., can, and, no 
doubt will, vouch for the accuracy of 
my statements, 

Frank KIeRNAN. 





American Thread Account for 
Lord & Thomas 


The advertising account of the Ameri- 
can Thread Company. New York, has 
been pleced with the New York office of 
Lord & Thomas. Magazine advertising 
will be used ; 

Ulen & Company, New York, which 
finance, plan and construct large en- 
gineering projects, alse have placed their 
account with this office. Metropolitan 
newspapers will be used for this ac- 
count. 


Floyd Y. Keeler Leaves 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 


Floyd Y, Keeler_has sold his holdings 
in Frank Seaman, Inc., and has resigned 
as vice-president in charge of finance and 
as a director. He has sailed for Europe 
for six weeks’ vacation without an- 
nouncing his plans for the future. 


Frank H. Fleer Corporation 
Appoints N. M. Mathews 


N. M. Mathews has resigned from 
the Aitken-Kynett Company, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, to become sales 
manager of the Frank Fleer Cor- 
porstion, also of Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of chewing gum. 
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New York Business Publishers 
Elect 


Edwin A. Scott was elected president 
of the New York Business Publishers 
Association, Inc., at the annual meeting, 
October 22, which was also the first regu- 
lar meeting for the present season of 
that Spy Mr. Scott is president 
of the Edwin A. Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., publisher of Sanitary and 
Heating Engineering and Sheet Metal 
Worker. 

George Griffiths, Hardware Age, was 
elected vice-president, and J. H. Moore, 
Robbins Publishing Company, secretary. 
Edgar J. Buttenheim, American City, 
was re-elected treasurer. The board of 
directors includes the present officers and 
three newly elected: J. H. Bragdon, Tex- 
tile World; Edward Mehren, McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., and Franklin Johnston, 
American Exporter. : 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., Staff 
Changes 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has made the 
following changes in its staff: 

Harry H. Hoffman, business manager, 
has been transferred from the New York 
office to the Cleveland office, which will 
be under his management. He retains 
his position as business manager. 

George L. Hammell, who has been 
manager of the Cleveland office, has 
been appointed Southern manager, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. He also will 
have charge of the territory west to 
Denver. 

Lynn H. Gamble, formerly Southern 
manager, has been transferred to the 
Chicago office as assistant to the vice- 
president. 


Secretary Wallace Says Price 
Balance Must Come 


The price of farm products should go 
up, and if they do not go up, then other 
prices will have to come down, said 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and co-publisher of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Ia., in an address 
before the Cleveland Advertising Club 
recently. 

The balance in prices has to come, 
asserted Secretary Wallace, because 
one-third of the population live in the 
open country and the prosperity of two- 
thirds is impossible without the other 
third. He advocated a_ shrinkage of 
production. The fixing of wheat prices, 
he said, would not help the situaticn. 





Page & Shaw Advertising 
Liqueur Specialties 
In broadsides to its dealers, Page & 
Shaw, Inc., Boston, are advertising 


brandy and rum specialties. A list of 
these includes rum flavor wedding 


cake and nougatines, rum and brandy 
drops and creams, brandied cherries and 
assorted fruits, and 
liqueurs, 


chocolate bottled 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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You would not buy © 
two right hand gloves 
@ @ 


O AMOUNT of salesmanship would induce the man who 
iN buys a pair of gloves to accept two rights or two lefts. 
He has two separate and different hands to cover. He 
knows he must have one right-hand glove and one left. No 
one would think of offering him anything else. 


The advertiser who aims for complete coverage of 
Metropolitan Boston comes to a market composed of two 
separate and different groups of people. To reach them 
both he must use different newspapers just as surely as he 
must buy different, gloves for his right’and left hands. 


So different are the habits and the preferences of the 
people who compose the two groups of Boston’s people that 
no one newspaper can be so conducted as to satisfy them 
both. Consequently, no single Boston newspaper can carry 
advertising to all of Metropolitan Boston. 


Of the four major Boston papers, three are published to 
attract one group of Boston people. Any one of them is 
effective as an advertising medium in this group. The 
Herald-Traveler, however, occupies a unique position 
among Boston newspapers. It serves one group of Boston’s 
people, a group that can be effectively reached through the 
Herald-Traveler only. 

These are the facts that have established the Herald- 
Traveler as an indispensable advertising medium in Boston. 
The advertiser who intends to cover all of this great market 
must use the Herald-Traveler to reach the people who are 
its readers. 

The most complete and accurate picture that has ever 
been drawn of the Boston trading area is contained in the 
booklet, “The Road to Boston.” It is a piece of informative 
literature which will interest every national advertiser. 
This booklet will be mailed promptly upog receipt of a 
request on business stationery. 
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How to Cultivate Better English 
in Business Letters 





Six Recommendations Are Given 


By Alta Gwinn Saunders 


In Charge of Business English, University of Illinois 


"TSB comes crowding to my 
mind certain remarks recalled 
from your writings and speeches, 
which, unless I misunderstand 
them, ‘indicate some confusion 
about the relation of Better Eng- 
lish to Better Letters. 

Now the remark is that of a 
correspondence adviser, who said 
to a class of students in business 
writing, “Rhetoric never sold a 
can of bacon.” Now, it is the 
opinion of a letter executive ad- 
dressing other business executives 
on the requisite qualities of a 
correspondence supervisor; and 
he says: 

“He may not be a teacher of 
English, Never mind, he does 
not need to be. The teaching of 
correct English is not a big part 
of this job.” 

\gain, it is the contention of a 
correspondent, with a weak com- 
mand of English, that his letters 
ure getting results. 

Such remarks could easily be 
multiplied—all of them seeming 
to say, “Good English is not 
important to a Better Letter,” 
and “Good English is not the 
most important quality of a Bet- 
ter Letter.” 

No long’ argument, however, 
against these points of view seems 
necessary. 

In reference to the first, is it 
not just as logical to say that one 
wheel will not support a wagon? 
A command of English alone does 
not make a Better Letter; nor 
docs a knowledge of human 
nature alone; nor does pleasing 
Dersonality alone; nor even the 
business mind. It would be plain 
nonsense to say that the one test 
of a Better Letter is whether or 
not it has good English. 


From an address before the annual 
convention of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association at St. Louis on October 
25. 1923. 
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It is just as plain nonsense to 
suggest that good English is not 
an important part of a good let- 
ter, as does the second remark. 
If a wheel is necessary to the 
support of a wagon, it is just as 
important as any other wheel. 
The correspondent who contends 
that his letter is good, in spite of 
the bad English, may be told that 
wagons have been known to run 
on three wheels, but that most 
people prefer to ride in a wagon 
with four wheels. 

Men who sell things are not in- 
terested in color work, illustra- 
tions, or English as such. They 
are interested in any element, if 
it is needed in combination with 
other elements, to get results. 
Good English, then, in combina- 
tion with a business mind, strong 
character and pleasing person- 
ality, knowledge of human na- 
ture and psychology must be 
our aim in business letters. All 
are requisites of a Better Letter. 
In the words of another, “We 
must not be satisfied so long as 
either dwells with us alone”; and 
I add, if we aspire to be good 


business _letter-writers, neither 
must we be satisfied until all 
dwell with us. 

Where definitions are difficult, 


explanations may serve; and since 
English to: most business men 
means grammar, we might well 
begin our explanation of good 
English with a discussion of 
grammar. 
Good 

with the 
grammar ; 


concerned 
rules’ of 
and 


English is 
elementary 
with pronouns 


antecedents; agreement of verbs 


and subjects; the position of 
adverbs, phrases, and clauses.— 
particularly of phrases of time, 
place, and manner—the appropria- 
ateness of prepositions; and the 
clearness of conjunctions, 

As an illustration of careless 
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disregard of the simple, elemen- 
tary rules of grammar,—one of 
the four main types of bad Eng- 
lish in business letters——may 
direct your attention to a letter 
from an executive of one of Chi- 
cago’s leading banks to a presi- 
dent of another bank? 


Responding to your letter of May 5th, 
addressed to Mr. Jones, wish to advise 
that he is at present in Europe, but that 
in his absence am pleased to acknowl- 
edge receipt of pamphlets returned to 
us, and are glad to note that they have 
proven useful in securing information 
desired. 


Good English is concerned 
equally with use of words. Al- 
most the worst fault of business 
writers, at least their commonest 
fault, is the absurdities in expres- 
sion resulting from the combina- 
tion of stock phrases, trite, or 
stereotyped diction. Not only are 
the expressions absurd; they also 
create for the letter a parrot per- 
sonality; make it lifeless, monot- 
onous, and humdrum; rob it of 
sincerity; and waste time, energy, 
and money of two people if not 
three. 

Inaccuracies in expression are a 
close second to stereotyped diction 
in the category of bad English in 
business letters. 

The words do not say what the 
writer intends. Sentences quoted 
from letters will illustrate this 
fault better than will a single 
letter with but one or two inac- 
curacies of expression. k “J 
am sorry to hear that,” instead of 
“IT am sorry that,” etc. 2. “We 
were concerned to note,” instead 
of “We noted with concern.” 3. 
“The old stock has gone into 
consumption,” instead of “The 
old stock has been consumed.” 

In spite of these inaccuracies, 
you may understand what the 
writer intended. Can you say the 
same thing of the following para- 
graph? 

A salesman’s natural ability is often 
said to be “Born and not made.” We 
do not believe this to be true. His 
natural ability is his appearance, and 
personality may help him a great deal, 
but by far the most important factor is 
a thorough knowledge of this business. 
For this reason, you should never allow 
yourself to become “stuck,” and “do not 
guess but know.” 


An ornate diction, pretentious 
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phrases, the so-called “literary 
style,” is the fourth and last o:1 
the main faults in the English o: 
business-letters. The wealth of in 
flateed words and __ inaccurat 


phrases make the following illus- 


tration altogether ridiculous: 


On the 24th of May, as well as th 
9th day of July, I wrote you in an effor 
to have you return to me a balance du 
on my order on the tenth of May. 

So far your silence has been bot! 
monotonous and abstruse. 

Your reticence, in my humble opinio: , 
regardless of the consequence of same, 
if continued, will brand you as a buncii 
of ignominious, fallacious, and surre; 
titious sharpers, with a deficiency of 
conscience corroborated by a serious lac 
of scrupulosity. 

If this vitiated additament, of a dimin- 
utive financial nature, is essential for 
the well-being of some individual or 
thing, we are willing that it serve as 
alms, but we cannot imagine a commer 
cial house of your apparent financial 
exuberance in such a precarious pré 
dicament, etc. 


Good English has, too, to do 
with the architecture of sentences, 
paragraphs, and the whole compo- 
sition. Whether or not sentences 
convey a_ single general idea 
which makes a paragraph; or 
whether paragraphs combine to 
present a subject in its entirety is 
determined not only by the one- 
ness, wholeness, or unity of each, 
but also by how all are put 
together, the relation in which 
each stands to the other. We are 
familiar with the observation 
that men do not make an army 
until they have been organized; 
nor do bricks, mortar, laths, plas- 
ter, etc., make a house until 
construction has taken place. In 
which regard, it has been neatly 
said, “Such wholeness is_ what 
we mean by literary form. Lack- 
ing it, any piece of writing is a 
failure; because, in truth, it is 
not a piece of writing but pieces.” 

Sentences and paragraphs of 
the following letter, an adjust- 
ment letter from a leading depart- 
ment store on the east side of 
State Street. shows little exercise 
of constructive faculties. 


In reply to your letter of recent date. 
concerning the oxfords which you stated 
are not satisfactory. upon examining 
them we find that they are in fairly 

condition, as it is characteristic ©! 
patent leather to check in the creases 
after being worn a short time. Unde 
the circumstances, also as patent leather 
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(HE balmy climate of central Arizona 
affords the opportunity of twelve 
months for the growing of several crops 
on the same soil with the resultant increase 
in prosperity for the farmer. 


Three hundred and forty thousand rich fertile 
acres are now under irrigation in Maricopa county 
surrounding Phoenix. The reclamation and de- 
velopment of the desert into a country of beauty 
and verdure, by the impounding of water by the 
Roosevelt Dam and the world’s most famous 
irrigation system, dates back only a few years. 

In a recent study of fifty leading agricultural counties 


in the United States, Maricopa county was found to be 
twelfth in value of crops. 


AREA UNDER IRRIGATION FROM 1910 TO DATE 


Be cxcvaueeentoueesyeean Acres, 172,592 PE hwhtiess< sien ceabeseen Acres, 279,352 
ORES SERENE ET x RRS Re ¥ 
Se eee eee ” 261,065 SEY Setecriwicporetaimates ” 340,000 


The completion of all projects now planned will increase the acreage to 701,500. 





This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Building 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust Building 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Examiner Building 
Li ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Building 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Building 
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jor January MERR has carried the 
DOWoars/ Shon nats be State in the listen 


HE JANUARY, 1924 issue of 

MoToR will be the 20th Annual 

Show Number of this magazine. 
Like its nineteen predecessors, it will 
be the National Shows on paper to the 
thousands of car-owners and dealers 
who are unable to make the trip to 
New York or Chicago. 


In keeping with this 20th anniversary, 
the January Show Number will con- 
tain a special section devoted to a 
history of all passenger car manufac- 
turers who have been in business since 
the first Show Number of MoToR 
appeared in 1904. 


In addition to this, a well-known 
authority will take readers over the 
path traveled by the industry dur- 
ing the past twenty years, showing 
the remarkable developments, in 
chronological order, made in this 
period. 


These two special features insure an 
intense interest with every man who 
owns, makes or sells an automobile. 
Final advertising forms close on 
December 1oth without fail. 


MOIoR 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E. H. McHugh, Business Manager 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 
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s not guaranteed, we do not feel that 
we are responsible and are unable to 
accept the oxfords for credit. We will, 
however, be glad to redress them for 
you gratis if you desire. We will hold 
them until we hear from you regarding 
the matter. When answering please 
mention our claim No. H 8589, oping 
that you wall see our side of the case in 
retusing to give you a new pair of 
‘fords, we remain, 


In this consideration of Eng- 
lish of certain letters, we have 
used the terms bad, wrong, and 
freely incorrect. 

But what do we-mean by these 
terms? What difference does it 
make whether or not a_ business 
letter is written in good English 
or in bad English? 

Errors in English are failures 
to conform to custom, to the way 
writers of English ordinarily use 
the language. 

The disastrous results of not 
conforming to custom spring 
from the nature of language. — It 
is an instrument, a tool, a code, 
created by people for the purpose 
of communicating thoughts and 
of conveying feelings. The ef- 
fectiveness of the code depends 
upon its meaning the same thing 
to the person who writes it and 


to the person who reads it. Our 
failure to use the code correctly 


in our being misunder- 
stood; in our making an unfavor- 
able impression; in offending the 
other person; or in preventing the 
reader from having confidence in 
us. 

If we say we are shipping mer- 
chandise, we lead a customer to 
expect it by freight or express 
rather than by parcel post. Even 
the smallest error in grammar 
may cause a break in copy which 
keeps the reader from “reading 
right along,” the result of good 
English, and that which gives it 
a part of its value. The letter 
from the bank in Chicago dis- 
regarding grammar was disgust- 
ing to the bank president who 
received it. and who passed it on 
to me. The last letter quoted, 
which fails to conform to usage 
in matters of sentence and para- 
sranh units, illustrates the dif- 
ficulties to understanding imposed 
upon a reader. Without the let- 
terhead to inform us that this 
letter is from one of our best 


results 
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firms, we should doubt the re- 
spectability of the firm, 

This discussion thus far, has 
emphasized by illustration bad 
English; hence it cannot but 
contribute to the impression al- 
ready formed by business men 
that English is something trouble- 
some, and that the way to ac- 
quire good English is to get rid 
of blatant errors in grammar; 
inaccuracies of expression; hack- 
neyed phrases; slang, and inflated 
diction. With the common faults 
in the English of business letters 
disposed of, it is my intent to 
make good English connote some- 
thing pleasing, something to be 
desired, something to be culti- 
vated, something with which to 
fall in love. I wish to make clear 
that improvement in English is a 
fairly easy matter. 

Stated simply, good English in 
business letters, in its positive 
aspect, is that English which 
causes a message to be communi- 
cated in such a way that it gets 
the results desired and at the 
same time conforms to _ the 
standards of correct usage and 
good taste. This ought to mean 
that the best language of daily 
life is chosen. 

Good English in business let- 
ters, perhaps more than in any 
other kind of writing, is a moral 
and social matter, for one of its 
fundamental principles is “Con- 
sider the reader.” Our coined 
word for consideration of the 
reader is “you-attitude.” Our 
justification for writing to a man 
is that we have a message that 
should be of interest to him. The 
aim of the message is service; 
whether or not we make the mes- 
sage clear and interesting depends 
on how we convey the message to 
him. 

The social aspect of English 
necessitates adaptation. It places 
upon us the obligation to heed 
the temperament, the mood, the 
intelligence, and the education of 
the person to whom we write so 
that the beginning of our letter 
will create a sympathetic under- 
standing between us and our 
readers. It forces us to find the 
path of least resistance mentally 
so that the reader will grasp our 
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meaning easily. We consider the 
opening sentence of a letter, sen- 
tence order, word combinations, 
the choice of words themselves 
with the idea of ready apprehen- 
sion. Always are our pains of 
selecting, rejecting, ordering, and 
adjusting ideas, to the end of 
making the reading easy, the im- 
pression delightful, the message 
of interest. 

_ Good’ English is a moral mat- 
ter in that it compels us to set 
veracity above pleasantness. It 
excludes from our letters such 
superlatives as “best,” such exag- 
gerated statements as, “Millions 
of housewives are clamoring for 
this brand of breakfast food’; 
hasty generalizations; and glit- 
tering generalities. 

Much can be said on how to 
cultivate good English. I shall 
make but few recommendations! 

(1) We may put ourselves in 
company with good writers both 
of letters, business and personal, 
and of literature. There are 
many business firms and many 
men who are writing good busi- 
ness letters. Among the good 
letters that have come to my at- 
tention are those in the Goodyear 
Manual; Suggested Form Letters 
of the Avery Company; the sales 
letters of A. B. Leach & Co.; of 
the Guaranty Company of New 
York; of the Angier Mills, and 
of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The letters of noted men, par- 
ticularly the business letters of 
Johnston, Huxley, Lincoln, Stev- 
enson, Mark Twain, William 
James, and Charles Frohman will 
yield us joy and profit. 

We may turn to Stevenson for 
accuracy in diction, to Carlyle 
for audacity, and to Ruskin for 
range. If we prefer modern 
authors, O. Henry will give us 
lucidity and surprise in words; 
and Sinclair Lewis, a full free 
vocabulary. 

(2) When we have recognized 
in the letters we read certain 
ideals for structure, style, and 
word usage, we may seek to imi- 
tate whatever best suits our 
purpose: the accuracy, audacity, 
range, or simplicity of diction; 
the sincerity of tone; the 
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directness; the human qualities. 

(3) With certain models of 
good English before us, we may 
criticize our letters and ask others 
to criticize them. It is probably 
the thinking about the writing 
which we do between times as 
much as the striving for certain 
ends and the application of pre 
cepts when we write that makes 
us grow. 

(4) When our attempts fal 
short of our models, we mus‘ 
have the courage to keep o1 
striving. If we fail, we have al! 
the more reason to persist. 

(5) When writing, we need to 
keep our minds centred on th 
object to be accomplished and 
our imaginations active so as t 
adapt our language to both th 
feelings and thoughts of ow 
readers, for we must reach th 
feelings of our readers as well as 
their minds. 

(6) And last, if we would 
gain better English, we must 
grow, not only in knowledge of 
our subject, business, but in gen- 
eral culture which comes from 
reading in history, economics 
psychology, literature, etc., * and 
from studying human nature 
Since these are intimately re- 
lated to commerce, we shall not 
know our subject in a masterly 
way until our general knowledge 
has grown. 





Telephone Company Sells 
Stock Direct by Advertising 


Newspaper space is being used by 
the Keystone Telephone Company, Phil- 
adelphia, to sell its stock direct to the 
public. Captioned: “Hello! Keyston« 
Talking,” the copy invites the reader 
to become a partner in the company’s 
growth ‘and earnings; gives the price. 
dividend rate, terms of payment, and 
facts regarding the value of the co! 
pany’s franchises and properties, an‘! 
suggests calling its investment depart 
ment, for which a phone number is 
supplied, or mailing the coupon at the 
bottom which requests a booklet of ir 
formation. 


M. E. Greenwood Joins 
San Francisco “Journal” 


Milburn E. Greenwood. formerly 
manager of the San Francisco branch 
ef Blaauw-Hipple-Blaauw, Ine., Ta 
coma, Wash., advertising agency, has 
joined the San Francisco Journal as a 
tomobile advertising manager. 
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Open Letters to 


Advertising Agents 





The NATIONS BUSINESS 


~e 


Published by 
The Caamper of COMMERCE of 
the Unrrep STATES 0f AMERICA 





Washington | | 
October sixteenth 
1923 
Dear Mr. Chappelow: || 


Seven presidents of corporations tell 
us that they spent $887,539.88 with one Nation's 
Business! advertiser last year - an average of 
$126,791 each. 


Three other presidents tell us they 
bought $78,270 worth of products from another 
Nation's Business! advertiser. 


Four corporation presidents state that 
they bought $382,112 worth of his product from an- 
ro Nation's Business! advertiser (over $95,000 
each), 


To reach customers like these - the 
largest space you can use and the strongest copy 
possible is justified. $18,000 a year is not too 
much for twelve double pages working to sell and 
keep sold such a market. 


With heartiest good wishes, 


Yor We 
Mr. B. E. Chappelow, Pres., Victor Whitlock 


Chappelow Advertising Co., Director of Advertising. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


P. 8. A detailed showing of what these cus- 
tomers bought from fifty of our regular advertisers 
is available for the asking. 


‘From THENATIONS Bust 
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When an American salesman 
plans to create a demand in 
Britain his first step is to re- 


serve space in 


The 
Daily se Mail 


(LONDON) 


This newspaper is the paramount, and there- 
fore the recognized medium for National Ad- 
vertising in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland. Advertising in Great Britain is not 
done by zone. 


Here is an abbreviated list of famous Amer- 
ican firms who are successfully marketing 
their products in these countries with the aid 


of steady publicity in THE DAILY MAIL: 


Aeolian Co., Ltd. Oneida Community Plate 
Colgate’s Shaving Soap Paige Motors 
Congoleum Co. Palmolive Soap 

O’Cedar Mop Pepsodent Co, 

Dodge Cars Quaker Oats 

Ford Motors Royal Worcester Corsets 
Grape Nuts Shredded Wheat 


Heinz, H. J. & Co., Ltd. Sun Maid Raisins 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Waterman Fountain Pens 
o., Ltd. Williams Shaving Soap 

This newspaper dominates the British mar- 
ket and is distributed in every city, town, vil- 
lage and hamlet before seven o’clock breakfast. 
That is why,. with its world’s record daily net 
sale of over one and three-quarter million, it 
is easily 


THE MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 








American advertisers may obtain full particulars of stand- 
ard rates, 
representative at the 


DAILY MAIL OFFICES 73°3beng oth 


and net sale certificates from the New York 


or direct from | 
Carmelite House, London, E.C.4, 
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Selling an Office Building Before 
It Is Built 


How S. W. Straus & Company Are Using Advertising to Create the 
Right Atmosphere for Their New Chicago Skyscraper 


HEN a city office building 
advertises it is usually with 
some clear-cut, definite objective 
view. Ordinarily the purpose 
is to rent space, but this is not 
always the sole aim. Not many 
months ago the owners of a build- 
ing in Chicago used advertising to 
bury the luckless past of their 
property. 

For a long time this building, 
the tallest in the city, had been a 
favorite jumping-off place for 
suicides. Every once in a while 
smooth-talking individuals would 
sell the building to gullible rustics. 
These incidents made it a butt for 
an interminable run of vaudeville 
jokes which hurt the building. A 
change of name and a campaigr 
of advertising did much to erase 
this notoriety. 

In other cases carefully planned 
advertising has overcome the 
handicaps of location. Co-opera- 
tive campaigns by the retail shops 
located in another building in the 
same city have been successful in 
inducing shoppers to take the ele- 
\ator and trade with the mer- 
chants whose stores were on the 
uoper floors. 

S. W. Straus & Company, in- 
vestment house, are advertising 
their new Chicago building with 
still another purpose in mind. 
lhere is no unsavory past to be 
hlotted out or buying habits to be 
diverted into new channels. A 
somewhat different slant is given 
th advertising by the fact that 
the Straus Building at the present 
date is still far from being an 
accomplished fact. As this is 
being written there is no such 
building. The steel skeleton is 
going up to the accompaniment 
of a regiment of riveting ma- 
chines, but the building will not 
he completed before next spring. 
So the owners are advertising 
something that is to be rather 
han something that is in existence 
now, 


“We are using advertising for 
three purposes,” L Sheridan, 
chairman of the Straus Building 
Committee, tells Printers’ INK. 
“The first aim is to sell space in 
a building before it is anywhere 
near completed. Quite as impor- 
tant as selling space is the creat- 
ing of the right kind of atmos- 
phere for the building. Then we 
want to establish a general favor- 
able impression of the building 
with the city at large, whether 
they are prospective renters or 
not. Advertising plays a large 
part in this plan of sales psy- 
chology. It is the most effective 
way of telling the public where 
and what the Straus Building is 
and how it is to be operated.” 


AN EARLY START PREPARES THE WAY 


Late last summer several pieces 
of copy on the new building ap- 
peared in newspapers. This was 
primarily news copy announcing 
to Chicago what the building 
would look like when completed, 
who would manage it and what 
it would offer. A few weeks ago 
the first number of a monthly 
house-organ, called “The Straus 
Building,” appeared. Published 
monthly this is the backbone of 
the company’s. advertising effort. 
An edition of over 7,000 copies 
will be sent monthly to every ex- 
ecutive in downtown Chicago until 
the building is completed and in 
operation. 

The salesman whose job is sell- 
ing something intangible knows 
that the ability to paint a picture 
of the far-off goods or services 
so attractively that the prospect 
will say: “I want them,” is one 
of his most effective tools. For 
that reason the house-organ being 
used by the Straus company con- 
cerns itself principally with creat- 
ing the right kind of atmosphere. 
It is, itself, a thing of atmosphere 
printed with a new type face on 
hand-made paper and illustrated 
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in a way to make the prospective 
tenant picture the building as 2 
. congenial place to spend his busi- 
ness hours. The man thinking of 
new office accommodations does 
not need to call on the agent of 
the building and plunge into a 
maze of blucprints to find out 
whether or not he is really inter- 
ested in the new building. The 
house-organ tells him most of 
what he wants to know in the 
way that the story should be told, 
the company feels. 

Just before the first issue was 
mailed S. W. Straus & Company 
sent out an announcement card 
which they feel insured its receiv- 
ing attention. It said: “You will 
receive within a day or two, a 
small monthly magazine, ‘The 
Straus Building.’ It will tell of 
the economic and beautiful fea- 
tures of Chicago’s finest office 
building. It will have a hand- 
made paper cover, jet black, 
printed in green and white, and 
will come to you in a white en- 
velope. Will you watch for it? 
We are certain that you will find 
it interesting and profitable.” Less 
than a month after it had ap- 
peared the house-organ brought 
the company more than fifty 
“live” leads. These were re- 
quests for information relating to 
leases and space available. Be- 
sides these, which the company 
considers have a definite dollars- 
and-cents value, the house-organ 
created enough favorable com- 
ment to justify the feeling that it 
is performing the other tasks that 
were laid out for it. 


Estey-Welte Appoints 
E. H. Vogel 


The Estey-Welte Corporation, 
York, Welte-Mignon products and Estey 
pianos, has appointed Ernest H. Vogel 
manager of sales promotion and’ adver- 
— Until recently he has been with 

Oy) 


New 


hler Industries, New York, man- 
ianos, player pianos, etc., 
charge of advertising. 


the 
ufacturer of 
where he ha 


“The Jester” to Make 
February Debut 


The Jester, a humorous’ monthly 
magazine will commence publication at 
Chicago with a February, 1924, issue. 
The full type page will be 10% inches 
deep by 7 inches wide. The publisher 
is John Bradford Main. 
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Philadelphia Bakery Advertises 
a New Bread Wrapper 


The Freihofer Bakeries, Philadelphia 
recently used quarter-page space ir 
newspapers of that city to tell of “A 
good-looking new wrapper for Frei 
hofer’s Fine Bread.” 

“After this you'll find Freihofer’ 
Fine Bread dressed up in regular Sun 
day-go-to-meeting clothes,” the copy de 
clared and continued in this happ 
manner to describe the new dress px 
tured beneath which its wrapped brand 
would hereafter wear. The illustratio: 
showed two loaves, one with the wrap 
per pushed back and two slices cut an 
upon a checkered kitchen table agains‘ 
a grey wall background the whitenes 
of the bread suggested a perfect clean 
liness not mentioned in the copy. 


Julius Kayser & Company 
Reports Profit 


Julius Kayser & Company, New York, 
“Kayser” silk hosiery, underwear and 
gloves, report net income for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1923, of $1,714.- 
629 after provision for depreciation, in 
terest and taxes. This compares with a 
net income of $1,685,057 in the previous 
year, $618,978 for 1921, and $1,007,354 
for 1920. Patents, trade-marks and 
good-will are carried on the books at a 
valuation of $5,644,000. 


Buys “Southern Lumber 
Journal” 


The Southern Lumber Journal, Jack 
sonville, Fla., has been bought by |] 
Ben Wand, editor and publisher, from 
the estate of the late Z. W. Whitehead. 
who founded this paper twenty-seven 
years ago. 

The page size of this publication will 
be reduced to 9 inches by 12 inches 
beginning with the November 1 issue. 


Stevens Bedspread Account 
for Harry C. Michaels 


The advertising of Stevens bed- 
spreads, manufactured by the Stevens 
Manufacturing Company, Fall River, 
Mass., and distributed through Clarence 
Whitman & Son, Inc., selling agents, 
New York, will be directed by the 
Harry C. Michaels Company, advertis- 
ing agency, also of New York. 


Will Leave American Lady 
Corset Company 


Charles J. Crockett has resigned as 
sales manager of the American Lady 
Corset Company, Detroit, effective D: 
cember 1. 


Joins Peck Agency 
C. D. Beckman, until recently with 
the Mutual Service Corporation, New 
York, has = the service staff of 
the Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., also 
of New York. 
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Only one Sunday news- 
paper in Kansas City 
gives its readers the 
popular Gravure, Comic 
and Magazine supple- 
ments. 


The net paid circula- | 
tion of the Sunday | 
Journal-Post is 201,684 
—publisher’s statement 
to the ABC for 6 months 
ending March 31, 1923. 


Kansas City Journal: Post 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 


WALTER 8. DICKEY 
Owner and Editor 
EDWIN O. SYMAN J. MORA BOYLE 
General Business Manager Advertising Director 


National Representatives: WVerree & Conklin 
' New York . Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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All “Class” 


@ THE ROTARIAN is sometimes referred to as a 
“Class Magazine”’ and, while it is in reality rated a: 
a magazine of “general circulation,” it is essentially 
‘Class Magazine” in that its circulation is all CLASS 
—being composed, as it is, of the leading business anc 
professional men of more than 1500 busy commu 
nities—representing every line of human endeavor. 
It, therefore, covers a very intensive, highly-developec 
buying power field. 


@ The circulation of THE ROTARIAN is practically 
100% automobile ownership. Many thousands of 
motor trucks are owned and operated by its sub- 
scribers and, probably, 500,000 typewriters. They 
are constantly in the market for every character of 
domestic, industrial and commercial commodities— 
they house, clothe and feed more than 300,000 people 
—not to mention their business needs. 


@ 90,000 real fellows, who disburse millions of dol- 


lars annually, patronize the advertisers of 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson CHICAGO Wheeler & Northrup 
7 West 16th St., New York 1340 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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R. R. Govin Heads New York 
“Journal of Commerce” 


Rafael R. Govin, owner and pub- 
lisher of La Prensa, El Mundo, the 
Post, and the Telegram, all newspapers 
of Havana, Cuba, has been elected pub- 
lisher of the New York Journal of 
Jommerce, succeeding William C. Reick, 
resigned. Mr. Govin is also president of 
the Interocean Oil Company, and_ the 
United States Asphalt Refining Com- 
pany, both of New York. 

John W. Dodsworth, who has been 
with the Journal of Commerce for 
forty-eight years, has withdrawn from 
active participation in its management. 


Honolulu “Advertiser” Staff 
Changes 


The Honolulu, Hawaii, Advertiser has 
appointed J. Walter Cameron to man- 
age its foreign advertising department. 
He was formerly New England rep- 
resentative of Hearst’s International 
and at one time represented the Elks 
Vagazine and the Street & Smith Cor- 
poration in New England. 

Lorrin Thurston, whom Mr. 
Cameron succeeds, has been appointed 
to direct the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Advertiser. 


Change Name to Currier & 
Harford, Limited 


Coincident with Le Roy C. Harford 
joining the firm of Everett Currier, Lim- 
ited, New York, the name of that or- 
ganization has been changed to Currier 
& Harford, Limited. Mr. Harford, who 
was formerly with The Munro & Har- 
ford Company, lithographers of that city, 
is viepauenliot and treasurer of the 
new company. 


Witold Markwiz with Sterling- 
McMillan-Nash 


Witold Markwiz has joined Sterling- 
McMillan-Nash, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, as_ space buyer. 
He was formerly with The ” oss 
Company, Inc., New York. ore re- 
cently Mr. Markwiz has been with the 
Cincinnati office of The Blackman 
Company. 


Demuth Pipe Account with 
Federal Agency 


William Dempth & Company, Rich- 


mond Hill, Y., manufacturers of 
WCD pipes, cigar holders, etc., have 
placed their advertising account with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 


Sphinx Club Meeting 


Postponed 
The Sphinx Club, New York, has 
postponed its first meeting of the 1923- 
1924 season which was scheduled for 
October 23. The meeting will now be 
held on November 13. 
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Recommends Co-operative 
Advertising for Restaurants 


A nation-wide campaign of newspaper 
advertising to acquaint the public with 
the true standards of the restaurant in- 
dustry was recommended to the National 
Restaurant Association by J. O. Mills, 
retiring president, at the annual con- 
vention of the association at Cincinnati. 

Mr. Mills urged restaurant men to 
group themselves, either by local asso- 
ciations, towns or districts, in a collec- 
tive advertising campaign to boost the 
industry generally. Such advertising, 
it was pointed out, would supplement in- 
dividual advertising of the different 
restaurants and would have the effect 
of acquainting the public with the res- 
taurant industry as a whole, something 
that is much needed at the present time. 


“Blonde at Glove Counter” 
Libel Confirmed 


The Little Schoolmaster, in the July 
19 issue of PRiInTERS’ INK, mentioned 
a so-called “snappy” advertisement 
used by a Canadian department store 
of Hamilton, Ont. he copy in this 
advertisement referred to “flirting with 
the blonde behind the glove counter.” 
Mr. Justice Lennox and a_ jury 
awarded $1500 damages for libel to 
a Miss Garland who had for three 
months been the only employee in 
that department. This judgment has 
just been confirmed by the Appellate 

ivision to which the case had been 
taken on appeal of the store owners. 


Newspaper Executives Plan tor 
1924 Convention 


A pon convention of the Association 
of ewspaper Advertising Executives 
and the Association of Newspaper Clas- 
sified Advertising Managers will be held 
at Columbus, O., from June 9 to 12, 
1924. The place and time were selected 
at a meeting at Chicago last week of the 
officers and directors of the former asso- 
ciation and representatives of the latter. 
Better advertising salesmanship will be 
the theme of the convention. A program 
will be prepared by Frank T. Carroll 
and John L. Irvin, president, re- 
spectively, of the executives’ and classi- 
managers’ association. 


R. C. Rothschild Forms 
Advertising Business 


Richard C. Rothschild has opened an 
office at New York where he will con- 
duct a business iinder his own name 
as an advertising and merchandising 
counsel. For the last seven years he 
has been with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 


Joins Rader & Schanuel 


Frank D. Boyd, previously with 
the D’Arcy Advertising. Company, Inc., 
St. Louis, has joined the copy staff of 
Rader & Schanuel, advertising agency 
also of St. Louis. 











Weaning Dealers Away from 
Price Talk 


A Business-Paper Campaign That Shows Dealers How to Sell Quality 


RICE is the greatest selling 

force, and at the same time the 
most serious hindrance that most 
businesses encounter. That sounds 
paradoxical. It really is not. For, 
while a business may be built on a 
price basis, the foundations are 
usually so weak that continual 
propping is necessary to prevent 
a collapse. 

Of course, price is no longer 
the all-powerful sales argument it 
was prior to the inception of ad- 
vertising. Hundreds of national 
advertisers would be out of busi- 
ness were they compelled to sell 
on a strictly price basis. Manu- 
facturers have forged far ahead 
since the days when the cost of 
the merchandise was the sole talk- 
ing point. , 

To a lesser degree the same is 
true in retail circles. In every 
city there are dozens of merchants 
who shun price as a selling appeal. 
But these retailers are far in the 
minority. The vast majority wor- 
ship at the shrine of price. It is 
their sole stock in trade. Natur- 
ally, the manufacturer distributing 
through retail channels can leave 
price only as far behind him as 
his dealers permit. If his dealers 
talk price, the manufacturer can 
advertise quality or utility or econ- 
omy until the cows come home 
without registering any deep im- 
pression. 

_ This, in brief, is the merchandis- 
ing obstruction which J. J. Preis 
& Company, New York, are seek- 
ing to eliminate through a cam- 
paign in the business press. The 
company makes the Jack-O-Leath- 
er suit for boys. This is a quality 
product. When it was designed, 
price was assigned a position of 
secondary importance. The up- 
permost thought was to turn out 
a boy’s suit that would give un- 
usual wear and represent real 
quality. But the sales of Jack-O- 
Leather are not mounting as rap- 
idly as might be the case were re- 
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tail selling improved. Both dealers 
and consumers have come to look 
at boys’ clothing only from a price 
standpoint. Consequently, the prob- 
lem is to dispose of a quality prod- 
uct in a market which is accus- 
tomed to selling on the strength 
of price tags. 

The Preis company believes that 
one reason dealers confine their 
sales presentation to money fig: 
ures is their lack of knowledge 
of a product’s strongest selling 
points. In other words, it is this 
advertiser's contention that prop- 
erly armed, retailers are not alone 
capable of selling quality but will- 
ing to do so if the method 
pointed out. 

To meet the deficiency in the re- 
tailer’s storehouse of information 
concerning its line Preis is devot- 
ing its current advertising in busi- 
ness papers to an exposition of the 
selling points on Jack-O-Leather 
As the first piece of copy in the 
series explained, “You'll sell more 
Jack-O-Leather boys’ suits when 
you know just how they’re made 
—and where. In the next few ads, 
we're going to tell you some of 
the exclusive details that go into 
their making.” 

The second advertisement was 
headed: “A Short Talk on Short 
Trousers.” It told just why the 
company believes its knee pants 
are better. 

In a word, what Preis is en- 
deavoring to accomplish, is to 
educate the dealer to a realization 
that there is a market for good 
grade boys’ clothing; that he 
should recognize this fact, and 
that he can cash in on it, if he 
will pay attention to construction 
details and use these details in 
selling to customers. 





James F. Newcomb & Company 
Buy Sherwood Company 


James F. Newcomb & Company, Inc., 
New York printers, have purchased the 
Hiram Sherwood Printing Company, of 
that city. 
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Far Reaching Buying Power 


T makes no difference—automobiles or corsets, 
country estates or silk stockings, oriental rugs or 
prize Pekingese —eighty-seven percent of all purchases 
made in the United States of America are made by, for, 


or through women. 


“The hand that rocks the cradle” —rules the matr- 
kets of the world. 


—and Modern Priscilla, every month, reaches over 
600,000 discriminating, thoughtful women who pride 
themselves on being efficient. That is why Modern 
Priscilla offers exceptional, far reaching advantages 
to the merchant or manufacturer who desires to 


break into, and hold, the home market. 


tion 


ood Its special articles on “Better Buying,” its editorial 
be policy help constructively in paving the way for 
he increased sales for those who use its advertising pages. 
~tion 
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MODERN PRISCILLA 
- The Trade Paper of the Home 
dic | New York BOSTON Chicago 
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NE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 
with good distribution DOUBLED 
his sales in the month of August by 
using 420 lines of advertising exclusively 
in the 


DAYTON NEWS 


Gain so far this year: 


331,590 


lines 
























Excess National Lineage over all 
other Dayton Papers combined 


110,586 


lines 


Use 


News League Papers 
for 


Results 
The NEWS LEAGUE, Dayton, Ohio 


Member of A. B. C. 
Application for Canton pending 
Dayton (O.) News Canton (O.) News 
Springfield (O.) News Miami (Fla.) News-Metropolis 
National Representatives 
Chicago Pacific Coast New York 
I. A. KLEIN A.J. NORRIS HILL I. A. KLEIN 


76 W. Monroe St. Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 50 E. 42nd St. 
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Echoistic Words—the Keen-Edged 
Tools of Advertising 





They Cut So Fast and Deeply That They Must Be Used only after 
Judicious Forethought 


By Arthur H. Little 


When Ajax strives some rock’s vast 
weight to throw, 

The line, too, labors and the words 
-move slow 

Not so — swift Camilla scours the 


pla 
Flies o’er “the unbending corn and skims 
along the main. 


N the thought in those four 

lines Alexander Pope touched 
upon a principle of composition ; 
and to the writing of the lines he 
applied that principle. 

Read the words aloud. Ob- 
serve the sound of the two first 
lines and the impression the sound 
conveys—ponderous, powerful, 
heavy-footed movement, the 
thought rough-hewn in one-sylla- 
ble chunks, the image blocked out 
solidly and massively, like a burly 
giant in granite from the hand of 
Rodin. Truly, “the line, too, labors 
and the words move slow.” 

Then, with the third line comes 
a swift transition, an almost 
dazzling change of pace. Here 
the thought swings into a spirited 
acceleration and the rhythm, 
gathering speed, begins to slur the 
syllables, moving faster and faster 
until, as it sweeps through the 
final line, it seems to rise above 
the words themselves and merely 
skim their tops. 

Diction like that, it may be well 
to admit right here, i is art. Pope 
could write like that—and know, 
too, while he wrote, exactly the 
effect he was striving for and 
attaining—and so, also, could 
others of his illustrious company 
in poetic literature. Thus, pre- 
eminently, wrought that consum- 
mate craftsman in words, Edgar 
\llan Poe; and Poe, not content 
with merely applying a principle 
that others might apply instinc- 
tively, must explore the matter, 
search out its secrets, discover its 
philosophy and record his dis- 
coveries. Like a pioneering 
scientist, Poe delved into the 
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sound of language, into the 
reasons behind rhythm in poetry 
and prose, then charted out and 
expounded the underlying prin- 
ciples. 

The subject is broad and deep; 
but briefly summarized, the prin- 
ciple with which we are dealing 
here is that of so managing dic- 
tion as to harmonize thought with 
sound—the thought conveyed with 
the sound of the words that 
convey it. Specifically, we shall 
deal mostly with a single ramifi- 
cation of that principle—with 
onomatopoeia, which by the mod- 
ern philologists is called echoism. 
And we shall be dealing with 
something that goes back to the 
beginning of language. 

A fascinating study that—the 
origin of language. Equally 
fascinating, almost, is the story 
of the explorations of the 
academic investigators, who, since 
men began to peer into the un- 
known, have sought to trace out 
that origin. Their writings in 
which they have recorded their 
discoveries and conclusions con- 
stitute, in themselves, a fair-size 
literature. Their hypotheses, sol- 
emnly set down in weighty tomes 
now half-forgotten, have under- 
gone evolutions and revolutions 
scarcely less radical than those 
that, in the course of centuries 
of research, have upset science. 
They argued, did those old-time 
linguistic explorers, among them- 
selves; split into hostile camps by 
their conflicting opinions, they 
waged for generations a bitter, if 
bloodless, warfare. 

Upon one broad premise, how- 
ever, those doughty old _bel- 
ligerents generally agreed; and 
that was that language is 
imitative. When our _ savage 
ancestor, having discovered early 
in life that he possessed some- 
thing in his throat that produced 
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noises, began to employ sound to 
impart his thoughts to other 


humans, he first evolved sounds, 
so the early philologists agreed, 
like the sounds he heard. But 
specifically, what sounds? And 
upon the answer to that nice 
question the 

heartedly and 


scholars _ whole- 
enthusiastically 
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Man back in those early days 
hadn’t sense enough to do any 
such thing. With due respect to 
him as our common forefather, he 
was an utter, a hopeless dumbbell. 
He imitated—yes; but the animal 
he imitated first was none other 
than the reflex animal within 
himself. When he stubbed his 

toe he grunted the 

sound of a _ vowel; 








LINCOIN 
SHOCK ABSORBERS = °°" 


THE ARTIST HAS COME TO THE AID OF THE COPY WRITER 
AND HAS “JAZZED UP” THREE WELL-CHOSEN 


ECHOISTIC WORDS 


disagreed; and, disagreeing, they 
set up three separate and highly 
argumentative schools of thought. 
Prehistoric man, so one school 
contended, was. a harried in- 
dividual, completely surrounded 
by animals, all of them wild and 
dangerous and, to him, all ex- 
tremely impressive. To him the 
world was one huge zoo, without 
bars.. Influenced, naturally, by 
his faunal environment, he thought 
of life in terms of animals and 
when he learned to speak he 
imitated them. When he meant 
“dog” he barked and when he 
meant “lion” he roared. 
Absurd! Utterly ridiculous! 
said another school of thought. 


Nationally Distrib- 
- by More Than 


sory Jobbers. Sold by 


when he sat down by 
mistake on a bramble 
bush he grunted the 
sound of another 
vowel; when the 
war-club of a neigh- 
bor swished past his 
ear he grunted the 
sound of still another 
vowel. The grunted 
vowels, by evolution, 
became words—man’s 
first developed words. 
When he was sur- 
prised he said, “Oh!” 
When he was pleased 
he said, “Ah!” When 
he was disgusted he 
said “Pooh!” and 
when greatly disgust- 
ed,“Poohpooh!” Thus 
the. skeleton upon 
which. the language 
grew was a skeleton 
of expletives. Man, it 
would seem to have 
contention 
of this school, learned 
first to swear. 

Bosh! Tommyrot! 
said a third school of 
thought. Why hold a 
view so. narrow as either of these? 
Primitive man was. surrounded by 
noises. of all kinds—the growling 
and braying and howling of 
animals, the whistling and the 
sighing of the winds, the rumble 
of the avalanche, the roar of the 
waterfall, the diapason of thunder. 
He imitated—yes; but he imitated 
all nature. He was the first, the 
original and the most versatile of 
ventriloquists. -He could imitate 
anything. Consider a child’s re- 
action to hearing, for the first 
time, the sound of a bell. What 
does the child say?, “Ding-dong!” 

Thus there were set up three 
distinct thearies. . Today, if you'll 
prowl about in the moldy litera- 
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‘ The Gary, Ind. 
~ Post Tribune 


RE not so complete a news- 
paper—there would be two 
or three daily papers in Gary— 


Local and national adver- 
tisers would then pay two é* 
or three times what it now % 
costs to blanket Gary with 
their advertising message— 


But—the POST TRIBUNE measures 
up fully to the metropolitan news- 
paper standard—IT knows and 
meets Gary’s needs, enjoying the 
full confidence of its readers— 





That’s why you reach over 
11 out of 12 of Gary’s prosperous homes daily thru the 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary, Indiana F 
Member of A. B.C. | 


Western Office Eastern Office 
Knill-Burke, Inc. Knill-Burke, Inc. 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago Brokaw Bldg., N. Y. 
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Third Cit? eo 
of Oklahoma 


Are We Downhearted ? 
NO !! 


In spite of the fact that the Governor declared the entire 
state under martial law and repeatedly threatened to close the 
fairs in Oklahoma, the State Fair number of the MUSKOGEE 
DAILY PHOENIX carried more advertising than any other 


issue of any newspaper in the entire state for over two years. 


This issue, on the day preceding the opening of the Oklahoma 
Free State Fair at Muskogee contained ten thousand, five hun- 
dred twenty-two inches of paid advertising. This was not a 
special edition in any sense and was sold entirely by our 
regular local force and exceeded both the large Petroleum 
Exposition numbers of Tulsa and the Oklahoma City Fair 
numbers of Oklahoma City by approximately one thousand 
and two thousand inches. 


Notwithstanding the quantity of unpleasant pub- 
licity the state has received of late, all of Okla- 
homa in general and Muskogee in particular are 
in an unparalleled excellent condition. The State 
Fair number of the 








Muskogee Daily Phoenix 


Proves It 


Send for our new booklet 
“MUSKOGEE, THIRD CITY OF OKLAHOMA” 
John M. Branham Company, Special Representative. 
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ture of philology you'll find them 
labeled thus: the Bowwow Theory, 
the Poohpooh Theory and the 
Dingdong Theory. In modern 
times they seem funny. Modern 
thought has discounted them, al- 
most discarded them; language, it 
has been established, rose from 
an origin not nearly so simple as 
any one of the theories would 
lead us to believe. Yet the joke, 
if any, seems to. be—partially, at 
least—on modern thought. For 
modern language, scorning the 
three poor old theories, _ still 
abounds with bowwows and pooh- 
poohs and dingdongs of speech— 
words that sound like what they 
mean. You'll find them, in liberal 
quantities, in the language - of 
advertising. 

Consider, for instance, this 
specimen of copy: 


It’s just as though your transmission 
bands were lined with velvet! 

You start, stop and back your Ford 
without a trace of jerky chatter—with 
the same smooth ease of higher-priced 


cars. 

That’s lubrication! That’s Veedol 
Fordol! 

As you breese along the open road 
with the throttle set at your favorite 
notch you get more speed with less 
engine vibration. 


“Jerky chatter’—they sound, 
don’t those words, precisely like 
the phenomenon, partly noise and 
partly motion, that they describe? 
You “breeze” along the open road 
—the word sounds like what it 
designates, a gentle wind. And 
the copy writer, with the imagina- 
tion and the license of the poet, 
has harnessed that gentle wind to 
the purposes of his description. 

Consider the sound of this: 


If your timing gears are steel they 
will rasp and grind and howl when 
they become worn. 


Of course, as the copy writer 
anticipated, you actually can hear 
those noisy gears. 

Here’s another specimen—this 
an instance in which the artist has 
helped the copy writer by “jazzing 
up,” with staggered lettering, the 
three first words: 


Bumps! Bounces! Jolts! They spoil 
driving until you stop them with 
Lincoln Shock Absorbers. 
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Hear that impression? Of 
course you can. What's more, 
you can feel it! 

Next a dash of melodrama: 

Fire! Screaming | sirens; clanging 
gongs; a engines battle man’s 
dread enemy, FIRE. Crackling flames 
crumble prcoesty away and the civi- 
lized world piles up vaulted millions to 
repay losses. 


Here, again, the impression is 
not merely visible, but audible. We 
hear the screaming, shrieking 
sirens, the clanging, hammering 
gongs; and our ears fairly ring 
with the racket.. We hear the 
crackling of the fork-tongued 
flames, the rolling rumble of walls 
of masonry crumbling into smoky 
chaos. Observe, too, the broken, 
disjointed rhythm of confusion, 
the flat, unmusical succession of 
jagged vowels. The words sound 
harsh and discordant. 

Echoistic words are keen-edged 
tools. Because they cut so fast 
and so deeply, the careful writer 
applies them only after judicious 
forethought. Because their sig- 
nificance often is unpleasant he 
determines their selection by the 
standard of appropriateness and 
propriety. But, because in their 
proper places they serve his pur- 
poses so well, he remembers al- 
ways that he has them in his 
toolkit. 

Because they are wholly and 
intensely specific, echoistic words 
are sharply descriptive. Because 
they are primarily words of action 
and movement, they lend them- 
selves admirably to the purposes 
of dramatic narration. Because 
their origin lies back so close to 
the springs of human thought and 
feeling, their appeal is universal: 
in any language, buzz quite natur- 
ally means the war song of the 
bumble-bee. 

Their range is surprisingly 
broad. From A to Z our language 
fairly bristles with them. 

There they are, a noisy and 
somewhat formidable array. in 
skilled hands they’re useful and 
effective. In its proper place one 
of them will serve as can no 
other word. But— 

When the carpenter’s flat lead 
pencil needs sharpening he doesn’t 
pick up his broadaxe. 
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A Hurry-up 
Advertising Hold-up 


Tue Otis Hippen Co. 
LovisviL_e, Ky., Oct. 18, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are mighty glad to see the article 
in your October 11 issue on “Advertising 
Hold-Upitis.”’ 

This subject is receiving deserved and 
timely publicity, your share in which we 
appreciate. The examples you cite are 
all familiar to us, as just such requests 
have been made of us repeatedly for 
the last year or so, and we have felt 
very much like the manufacturers you 
mention. 

It may be of some interest to you to 
know that we have been approached as 
jobbers and not manufacturers. It is 
true that we do manufacture window 
shades, but the bulk of our line is floor 
coverings and general house furnishings 
that we job only. 

One device not mentioned in the 
article by the Dry Goods Economist is 
that of the telegram follow-up. One of 
our large customers, after going through 
the usual procedure, wrote us a pretty 
strong letter and followed this with two 
or three rather drastically worded tele- 
grams; all this despite our most diplo- 
matic efforts to explain to them why we 
did not feel that we could fairly make 
the exception in their case. 

Incidentally, also we think that it 
might not be a bad plan when we next 
receive a letter on this subject from one 
of the newspapers, that we simply om 
gest to them the reading of your article 
on this subject. 

Tue Otrs Hippen Co., 
W. E. Backus, 
Advertising Manager. 


E thank Mr. Backus for.this 

interesting addition to the 
“Advertising Hold-Upitis” contro- 
versy. Apparently the solicitors 
of favors of this kind (mistaken- 
ly called advertising) are ever 
active. At least they are always 
using the same old argument that 
the way to show appreciation for 
patronage is to give the buyer a 
rebate—euphemistically called an 
advertisement. Nine times out of 
ten the rebate they are asking for 
is more than the net profit the 
seller makes on their patronage. 
The absolute net in many busi- 
nesses does not run large. In 
many lines 2 per cent net is about 
all the seller makes out of it. To 
make as little as twenty dollars 
profit, a thousand dollar business 
has to be done. When the value 
of’ patronage is translated into 
terms of net profit, the wind can 
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be quickly taken out of the sails 
of the fellows who want their 
patronage appreciated in the form 
of rebates—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Farm Implement 
Dealers Ask for More 
Advertising 


ANUFACTURERS of farm 

implements were asked to 
“plan generous campaigns of ad- 
vertising in farm and trade papers 
for 1924” by the National Federa- 
tion of Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tions at its twenty-fourth annual 
convention at Chicago, October 17, 
18 and 19. The Federation, which 
is made up of seventeen associa- 
tions with a membership of over 
3,700 urged manufacturers to list 
prices of farm equipment and 
pledged its support to the Kelly- 
Smith Bill allowing price protec- 
tion to manufacturers of trade- 
marked, advertised articles. 

The convention voted to arrange 
a joint conference of farmers, 
dealers and manufacturers of farm 
equipment to discuss the cost of 
distribution and reduce the spread 
between the maker and user of 
implements. An attempt will be 
made to enlist the Department of 
Commerce in this movement. 

Members of the various associa- 
tions composing the Federation 
expressed themselves in a referen- 
dum vote as overwhelmingly in 
favor of the list and discount 
method of pricing goods. “We 
believe,” said the resolution passed 
by the convention, “that such a 
system of published prices will 
stabilize the implement business, 
give the manufacturer a mor 
satisfactory volume, allow the 
dealer a fair living profit and re 
sult in lower prices to the farmer.” 

The convention elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming 
year: 

T. N.. Witten, Trenton, Mo., 
president, and O. A. Rystrom, 
York, Neb., vice-president. The 
directors are: Stanley M. Sellers, 
Lebanon, Ohio, F. W. Watson, Mt. 
Vernon, Ill, FE. P. Lynch, 
Faribault, Minn., and H. J. Hodge. 
secretary, 
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Climate and 
Seasons 


ONSIDER the differences in climate 
and in seasons which govern the buying 
habits of our people. These differences 
create an outstanding demand in one section 
for articles that have little or no sale in 
others, and assuming that certain products 
are universally consumed, the early spring 
of the South and the long winter of the 
North, the dry months of the Southwest and 
the rainy season of the Northwest fix a wide 
difference in the time at which such articles 
are wanted. Newspapers make it possible 
to reach your market in season. 


Boston Globe Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Baltimore Sun St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
New York Times San Francisco Bulletin 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding these trade centers will be gladly 
furnished by the advertising departments of these papers, or 


Guy S. Osborn 


Incorporated 


Western Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe-Democrat Building 
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Truth 


Established 1898 


412 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


More Mouths Per Thousand 


There are more mouths per thousand of Catholic 
circulation than of any other circulation. 


Statistics show that Catholic families are larger. 


This means that larger purchases have to be made, 


and that the advertiser in a Catholic paper is appealing , 


to a larger market per thousand of readers than he 
could find in any other class of periodical anywhere. 


Here is another important market which cannot be 
reached efficiently through any paper except the Cath- 
olic paper. 


No papers except Catholic papers go into many of 
the religious houses, and consequently advertising in 
the general press is lost on this important section of the 
purchasing community. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE has been a member of the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations seven consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE goes to press on the 10th 
of each month. Copy received up to November 10th 
will be in time for insertion in the December number. 


pe bhueffe 


President. 
EDWARD P. BOYCE JOSEPH P. SHEILS 
Eastern Advertising Office Western Advertising Office 
106 Emmet Building 906 Boyce Building 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
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A Star Retail Salesman 
Tells How He Does It 


A SALESMAN in a large fur- 
d niture store outside of 
Philadelphia had, for years, regu- 
larly outsold every other salesman 
in the store. Moreover, he had 
fewer returns, The proprietor re- 
quested this pace-maker to open 
his bag of tricks for the inspection 
of the entire sales force. With 
becoming modesty, the following 
address was delivered. It is re- 
printed in these columns since 
some tired sales executive may 
find in it inspirational and helpful 
material for use in his next sales 
bulletin : 

“T have a great deal in mind to 
say with regard to selling goods at 
the present time, but I shall con- 
fine myself strictly to the subject 
assigned to me—that of ‘selling 


merchandise to stay sold’ and ‘the ° 


selling arguments which I use now 
that were unnecessary two or 
three years ago.’ 

“A thorough knowledge of your 
merchandise is the first essential. 
I suggest that salesmen study the 
simplest and plainest way to con- 
vey this knowledge to their cus- 
tomers. It is often necessary for 
the customers to sell the article to 
the remaining members of the 
family at home, and unless they 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
article, they are unable to meet 
any criticism or answer any ques- 
tions as to its construction, etc. 
This -ignorance may cause them to 
become dissatisfied and cause them 
to wish to return it. The more 
you know of any possession, the 
more intimate it becomes, and the 
more reluctant you are to give it 
up. 
‘Do not leave the ‘return privi- 
lege’ door too wide open. No con- 
cern is more reasonable than we 
in this respect, but a salesman can 
make this privilege too impressive. 
When you know that an article 
has been out too long, and when 
you are requested to bring it back 
for some unjust reason, the time 
to discourage the request is in 
your very first remark. The min- 
ute you agree to look it up or 
make inquiry, you put yourself on 
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the defensive, and it is much 
harder than refusing in the be- 
ginning. Understand, this is when 
you know it to be an unreasonable 
request. 

“Today, a salesman must sell his 
merchandise. Two years ago, he 
simply tied on ‘Sold’ tags. The 
sooner we come to realize this, the 
more thought we will give to our 
work. It is not easy work, but 
most interesting, and it caused us, 
as salesmen, to develop. And it 
will surely be the means of mak- 
ing it easy to distinguish the 
efficient from the inefficient. 

“A salesman cannot be indiffer- 
ent in his work, sullen or dis- 
courteous to a customer, ignorant 
of something he is trying to ex- 
plain, and be successful. When a 
customer uses the old time-worn 
argument that others’ prices are 
lower, you have no better come- 
back than to gracefully inform 
them that if anyone offers better 
prices or easier terms, there is only 
one way in which it can be done— 
and that is, by giving them in- 
ferior merchandise. Add to this 
that sixty years’ experience has 
taught us this, and it will be more 
convincing. Inject propaganda at 
every opportunity to kill the im- 
pression that our prices are higher. 
Good merchandise is always high, 
but it is also cheap. 

“We must believe in the thing 
we are selling and in the firm we 
represent to be convincing in our 
sales talks. For this reason, let us 
all learn to commend instead of 
criticize, and we will find it a 
kabit that will grow on us.” 


Campaign for West Coast Box 
Shooks 


A campaign featuring the Pacific 
Northwest as providing the greatest 
remaining supply of wood box material 
and the special qualities of West Coast 
hemlock for that purpose, will be made 
during 1923-24 by the box department 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Business papers and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. The 
account has been placed with The 
Izzard Co., Seattle advertising agency. 


Henry G. Gonthier, for three years 
director of publicity with the Banque 
d’Hochelaga, Montreal, has _ resigned. 
He will become actively associated with 
Gonthier-Turnbull, Limited, advertising, 
Montreal, of which he is president. 





How Advertisers Are Using 
Agricultural Films 


‘The Service That the Moving Picture Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture Offers to Industry 


Special Washington Correspondence 

A WEEK or two ago, a widely 

published newspaper report 
gave an account of the experience 
of eleven-year-old Charlie Wil- 
liams, of, Gray’s Siding, Colorado, 
in discovering a fire in Cochetopa 
Forest and enlisting aid to sup- 
press it, thereby saving the Gov- 
ernment considerable expense and 
the loss of valuable young forest 
plantings. The boy received a per- 
sonal letter of commendation from 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
who praised him highly for the 
knowledge of fire-fighting he dis- 
played. And later the boy told a 
supervisor of the department that 
he learned a good deal about forest 
fires last winter when he attended 
a movie show at which one of the 
Agricultural Department’s fire- 


fighting films was shown. 


This incident is one of a great 
many reported to the department 
which prove the educational value 
of the film service. The depart- 
ment modestly estimates that about 
6,000,000 people saw the films last 
year; but since it is impossible to 
account for the exhibits of many 
of the films which were both 
loaned and sold, the actual num- 
ber must have been several times 
that figure. Last year the depart- 
ment produced thirty new subjects 
of one reek or more. 

The films are used by county and 
other agricultural agents as aids 
to their work, by all kinds of agri- 
cultural organizations, schools, 
boards of trade, fairs, museums, 
chambers of commerce, railroads, 
country and city banks, clubs, city 
and county departments of health, 
sportsmen’s organizations, publish- 
ers of news and trade papers and 
the governments of many foreign 
countries. For some time, manu- 
facturers of road building material 
and machinery have used them ex- 
clusively, and recently an inter- 
esting demand has developed from 
manufacturers in several other 


lines who use the pictures in the 
educational work among their eni- 
ployees and as a supplement to 
their advertising. 

Recently, Fred W. Perkins, in 
charge of the motion picture ser- 
vice, said that this last demand 
was considered particularly desir- 
able by members of the depart- 
ment. “With the service,” he con- 
tinued, “the department aims to 
furnish interesting educational! 
material to make the great farm 
resources of the country better 
known and to illustrate the best 
farming methods. Many of the 
pictures deal with the production 
of raw materials, and manufac- 
turers are discovering the fact that 
such subjects are valuable for use 
at salesmen’s conventions, meet- 
ings of employees, and for exhib- 
iting in connection with their own 
films. 


CANE SUGAR IS EXPLAINED 


“The department has just re- 
leased ‘Sugar Cane and Cane 
Sugar,’ a one-reel film that por- 
trays the processes of producing 
cane sugar, from replanting prep- 
arations, through the cultivation 
and harvesting of the cane, to the 
final manufacture of the goods. 
This film, pictorially, is exception- 
ally interesting, and we are sure 
that manufacturers of candy and 
other products in which sugar is 
largely used will find it of value. 
After seeing such a picture, fac- 
tory workers undoubtedly will 
have more respect for the materials 
they handle and will take more in- 
terest in their work, while sales 
men will find it helpful in sug- 
gesting interesting subjects and 
details for their selling talks.” 

Mr. Perkins then ran through 
a file of many letters from manu- 
facturers and others who have 
used the films to advantage in th 
ways mentioned. An important 
railroad in the South wrote to 
acknowledge the good effect pro- 
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duced by the pictures in its 
territory. For several years this 
railroad has purchased from the 
department numbers of films which 
illustrate farming methods appli- 
cable to the South. 

Another letter was from one of 
the largest manufacturers of dis- 
infectants in the world and a 
prominent national advertiser. This 
concern uses certain films for edu- 
cational purposes among its sales- 
men and factory workers and to 
illustrate the conditions under 
which its products can be used 
advantageously before conventions 
and meetings of sanitary engineers 
and others. 

One of the country’s largest 
manufacturers and advertisers of 
breakfast foods reported that a 
number of the department’s films 
were particularly effective in creat- 
ing a demand for its principal 
product—poultry food. This com- 
pany buys all of the department’s 
films which illustrate methods of 
raising poultry, and exhibits them 
widely. 

A number of banks wrote to say 
that they had secured profitable 
results from showings of the films. 
Several banks have found it ad- 
visable to buy projection machines 
and employ operators to give ex- 
hibits regularly throughout their 
surrounding territories. In_ this 
way, by encouraging better farm- 
ing methods, they attract attention 
to their institutions and stimulate 
their business by aiding to increase 
the productivity of the farms. 

Several large cotton mills have 
found the films invaluable in edu- 
cating farmers and in broadcast- 
ing information as to effective 
methods of eradicating the boll 
weevil. A large part of the South’s 
cotton is grown by negro tenants, 
many of them illiterate, and the 
moving picture has been found to 
be the most effective and impres- 
sive method 6f educating them in 
the use of modern processes. 

A well-advertised manufacturer 
of Rochester, N. Y., reported that 
several of the films had been en- 
thusiastically received by the em- 
ployees at weekly meetings. And 
after a convention of safety 
engineers, the secretary of the or- 
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ganization wrote that the depart- 
ment’s moving pictures on fire 
prevention had made the hit of 
three big conferences. 


THEIR FIRST MOVIE SHOW 


A significant phase of the mov- 
ing picture service was revealed 
recently by a report from a special 
agent of the department who is 
working in the South. In remote 
sections, he is exhibiting a film on 
the subject of cattle tick eradica- 
tion, and he stated that at least 
thirty per cent of his audiences 
never before had seen moving pic- 
tures of any kind. 

The moving picture service is 
fully described in a booklet (De- 
partment Circular 233), which lists 
and explains 149 pictures. This was 
issued last year, and a special bul- 
letin gives similar data on the pic- 
tures released since the publica- 
tion of the booklet. The titles are 
applicable to the work of the sev- 
eral bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture; they cover a wide 
range, and the entire list contains 
titles that should be of interest 
and furnish valuable information 
to those engaged in almost every 
line of business. 

The films are loaned to respon- 
sible persons and organizations 
free; but the department requires 
that all transportation charges be 
paid by the borrower. Prints of 
the negatives are sold at from 
about thirty-five to forty dollars 
each for standard thousand foot 
reels, and purchasers are required 
to agree that no changes will be 
made in the subject matter of the 
films without explicit approval of 
the department, that credit to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture will be retained in the 
films, and that no commercial ad- 
vertising will be inserted in or 
added to the films. 

The variety of the pictures is 
surprising ; they not only illustrate 
many interesting phases of farm- 
ing, cattle raising, dairying and 
the like, and the production of 
many raw materials, but they also 
deal with the eradication of 
diseases and pests, and cover such 
subjects as game protection, fire 
prevention, scenery and recreation 
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(27 one- and two-reel subjects), 
lumber and grazing, the work of 
forest rangers, canning and dry- 
ing fruits and vegetables, modern 
road construction (9 one-reel sub- 
jects), the national forests, life 
on Western ranches, and dust ex- 
plosions in mills, elevators and 
threshing machines. 


Republic Rubber Plans for 
1924 Campaign 


The Republic Rubber Company, 
Youngstown, -O., manufacturer of tires 
and tubes, etc., recently made applica- 
tion for registration of the trade-mark 
“Republic Eagle,’ which is appearing in 
all the company’s advertising. Accord- 
ing to E. Evans, manager of sales pro- 
motion, plans are now being made for 
the 1924 campaign of The Republic Rub- 
ber Company. 


Edwin Cahn Joins 
Snitzler-Warner 


Edwin Cahn, formerly with the 
. L. Sugden Advertising Cofnpany, 
Chicago, has joined the staff of the 
Snitzler-Warner Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Joins Bellamy-Neff 


M. C. Van Allen. has joined the staff 
of the Bellamy-Neff Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Van_ Allen 
was formerly with Brooks of Illinois. 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 


Hayes Wheel Earnings Gain 


The Hayes Wheel Company, Jackson, 
Mich., reports gross earnings of $14,- 
100,000 for the first nine months of 
the current year. This compares with 
$12,357,000 gross for the entire year of 
1922. 


A. M. Simcock Joins Arcade 
Manufacturing Company 


A. M. Simcock has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Arcade 
Manufacturing Company, Freeport, IIl., 
foundry molding machinery and equip- 
ment, refrigerator hardware, coffee 
mills and toys. Mr. Simcock, for the 
last four years, has been assistant to 
the vice-president of the Charles . 
Nichols Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


New Accounts with Ferry- 
Hanly Agency 


Emerson-Carey Fibre Products 


The 
laced 


Company, Hutchinson, Kan., has 
its advertising account with the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising ‘Company, Kansas 
City. “This agency also has obtained 
the account of the Zona Toilet Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan. 
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Beech-Nut Refreshment 
Cottage Builds Good-Will 


The traveler on the highway approac 
ing Canajoharie, N. Y., from the wes 
finds an attractive one-room house knowr 
as Beech-Nut Cottage, where refres 
ments are served without charge a: 
where a small box of Beech-Nut candi 
is presented on departure, The cotta 
is maintained by the Beech-Nut Packi 
Company and but recently celebrated 
first anniversary. Last season it w 
located on the eastern side of Canaio- 
harie. It is said to have brought ma 
visitors to the Beech-Nut factory ai 
created considerable good-will, 


aoneavoat sage 


< 
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San Francisco Publisher 


Appoints Sales Representatives 

The Coleman Cox Publishing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has appointed 
Shannon-Moreau Company, New York, 
to represent it in all territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The Shannon- 
Moreau Company recently was forme 
by W. W. Shannon, Jr., who was g 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company, a: 
W. T. Moreau, who was with the same 
company at San Francisco. 


E. W. Hevner with 


Donovan-Armstrong 

E. Wesley Hevner has joined t 
staff of Donovan-Armstrong, Philadel 
phia advertising agency. For five years 
he was advertising service director of 
the Chilton Company, Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, and at one time was advertising 
and sales manager of the Wm. H 
Hoskins Company, stationers, also of 
Philadelphia. 


H. E. Titus Joins Owl Drug 
Chain 


Harold E. Titus has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Owl Drug 
Company, drug store chain with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. Mr. Titus 
was recently with Everett A. Holman, 
Pacific Coast representative of the 
Hearst morning newspapers, at San 
Francisco. 


Sirnon Bacharach Dead 


Simon Bacharach, publisher of The 
Starchroom Laundry Journal, Cincin- 
nati, died last week. Mr. Bacharach 
was also the owner of the Bacharach 
Printing Company, of that city, and 
was the originator of the power laundry 
course at the Ohio Mechanics Institu‘e, 
Cincinnati, 


H. G. Hall Leaves 
Keelor & Hall Agency 


Harry G. Hall has resigned as presi- 
dent of The Keelor & Hall Compay, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, to “join 
the Famous & Barr Company, St. Louis, 
a unit in the chain of the May Depart 
ment Stores Company. 
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775,000 Men 
and their families 


READ [OLUMBIA 


_ Its broad character and scope secure for 
advertisers a combination of general 
reader interest and powerful fraternal | 
influence. ! 


|More than three-quarters of a million | 
receive—more than twice that number | 


read [OLUMBIA. 


_ Every advertiser with a direct appeal | 


to men should consider the [OLUMBIA 

market as an important factor in the | 

concentrated coverage of his own basic | 

market—both for dealer and consumer | 

influence. 
A 100% men’s circulation for the 


national or mail order advertiser 
with a sales message for men 


(OLUMBIA — 


A National Monthly Magazine published, printed and circulated 
by the Knights of Columbus, National Headquarters, New 
Haven, Conn.—for 775,000 Knights and their Families 





D. J. GILLESPIE, Eastern Office A. T. SEARS, Western Representative 
25 West 43rd Street, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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—‘‘why are you sq interested in 
the smaller details of our business? 
We'd rather have you keep the 
outside viewpoint—not get so close 
you may lose all perspective.”’ 


CL, Somehow the man actually in the 
scrimmage seems more essential to us 
than the cheer leader on the side lines. 
He may not look as pretty, but probably 
contributes a lot more to the team’s suc- 
cess—and to do so must know the plays 
and signals. 


CI [tis our business to help win the game. 
And we've found we're more useful in 
the line-up than in the cheering section. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
CAdvertising 


a 


1214 Locust St,Philadelphia 
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“Loyalty Drive” Brings 
Two Record-Break- 
ing Sales Months 


During the Absence of the Presi- 
dent, the Sales Staff of the 
Hoffman Machinery Corpora- 
tion Organizes and Puts Over 
Big Selling Drive to Prove Its 
Loyalty 


se’ THIS is the time of all times 

when the loyal, everlasting 
teamwork that Mr. Stocker has 
helped us all to develop can be 
made to mean most.” This was 
the tenor of a message sent by 
the sales manager to the salesmen 
ot the United States Hoffman 
Machinery Corporation of New 
York, clothes pressing machinery, 
in preparation for a “Loyalty Sales 
Drive” which produced the two 
largest month’s business in the 
history of the company. 

To build teamwork, to create a 
spirit of fellowship and to bring 
about an enthusiastic co-operative 
understanding throughout his or- 
ganization has always been the 
principle and constant aim of 
Eugene D. Stocker, the president 
of the company. 

On May 19 Mr. Stocker sailed 
for Europe. This furnished an 
opportunity to show what a well 
trained sales staff could do to 
prove its loyalty during the ab- 
sence of its chief. As the drive 
was conceived about May 12 and 
as Mr. Stocker was to sail on the 
nineteenth only a few days were 
left in which to make prepara- 
tions. A_ special delivery letter 
was mailed to all the salesmen tell- 
ing them of the plan which had 
heen drafted and asking their 
support. The letter read: 


As you know, Mr. Stocker sails on 
May 19 for about eight weeks abroad— 
eight weeks which he plans to use in 
building up for us an even bigger 
European business. 

It’s an important mission—a very 
mportant one—one that has to be made. 

But just the same, while he is over 
there, 3,000 miles away, his heart and 
his thoughts are going to be right over 
here with you, and me, and the rest 


f us. 

He will be wondering if we are keep- 
ng up the splendid stride that has 
moved us so far forward in these 
three or four years. 
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This is the time of all times when the 
loyal, everlasting teamwork that Mr. 
Stocker has helped us to develop can 

made to mean most. 

That has given us an idea. 

What would you say about our pre- 
senting Mr. Stocker, as he steps on 
the boat, with a personal, signed p 
from every one of us, that we will 

these coming eight weeks break 
all records? 

And as a further testimonial from 
us, as he steps off the boat on his re- 
turn, what would ogg say about pre- 
senting him with the biggest sheaf of 
orders in the history of the Hoffman 
company ? 

_ It would make that loyalty visible— 
it would provide a homecoming that 
would mean something. 

The idea has been suggested to as 
many of the boys here as we have been 
able to get in touch with. 

Draw up any old pledge you want 
to, said they; any quota you want to 
name. 

Well, we’ve drawn up the pledges. 
Yours is encl ,» and we would like 
to present it with those from the rest 
of the boys, on the day of the de- 
parture. 

Fill in your pledge today and shoot 
it along. 

Remember, we are going to make 
May 19 to July 14 a pair of record 
months. So put yourself down for a 
record-breaking mark—10, 20, 40 per 
cent over quota, anything you can do. 


The pledge is as follows: “I 
hereby pledge myself to keep alive 
and foster the Hoffman Spirit 
during the period of May 19 to 
July 14 and as further evidence 
ot this, and as a mark of my per- 
sonal loyalty, will endeavor to in- 
crease my sales by at least 
per cent in these eight weeks. 
Signed Friend of 
the President.” 

To make the drive interesting 
while it was going on, an old- 
fashioned baseball contest was 
staged, with the branch offices as 
competing teams. The winners 
were rewarded with gold and sil- 
ver cups and trips to New York 
and all of the men received “cer- 
tificates” of appreciation, which 
read, “In recognition of his fine 
loyalty and energetic labors as a 
salesman for the United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
on the occasion of the first na- 
tional Loyalty Sales Contest, con- 
ducted May 21 to July 14, 1923. 
Given as a personal token by the 
president.” 


The name of How to Make Money, 
New York, has been changed to Money- 
Making commencing with the Novem- 
ber issue. 
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All-Fiction 
Field in Annual 
Convention 


HE third annual convention 

of: the All-Fiction Field, of 
which the publishing houses of 
Street ahd Smith, the Ridgway 
Company, the Frank A. Munsey 
Company, and Doubleday, Page & 
Company are the members, was 
held at Chicago on October 16 
and 17. 

Albert D. Lasker, chairman of 
the board of directors of Lord & 
Thomas; G. Lynn Sumner, vice- 
president, Woman’s Institute, and 
advertising counsel for the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools; 
and Stanley R. Latshaw, advertis- 
ing director of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, addressed 
the ‘convention at its annual 


Sumner, in his address, 
suggested that more variety could 
be shown in .advertising copy, at 
times, to good advantage, stating, 
for: example, that. people read 
certain publications for news and 
that advertisements appearing in 
these publications should contain 
news of the product or the’ institu- 
tion- concerned. On’ the ‘other 
hand, advertisements appearing in 


publications © devoted to fiction 
could well be clothed with a 
‘glamour which.. would be ‘in 


harmony with the medium. 


‘American Tobacco Company 
Advertising New Product 


The. American Tobacco Company is 
running a campaign on a new product 
which is Sold under the name of the 
Humidor Sampler. This is a_ selection 
of. twelve: pipe tobaccos sold in a 
humidor box, which the company_plans 
to sell through a coupon offer. rwin, 
Wasey’ & Company, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising . agency, . are directing this 
advertising... 


“Telli- Boon,” - a re Nee Product, 
. » Js: Advertised 


* ‘Néwspaper’ advertising ‘is ‘being uséd 
in a..test.campaign which The Fruit 
Concentrates Company, Plainfield, N. J., 
is conducting in Newark, N. J., and 
surrounding territory~on “Jelli-Boon,” a 
new: ffuit ‘edricerttrate:? This-campaign is 
being’ directed: by the- 7 York. Office of 
The Chambers: Agency, Inc. 
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Advertises to Prevent Water 
Famine 


With the serious possibility of a water 
famine facing a number of New Jersey 
communities, the Hackensack Water 
Company in newspaper advertising asks 
for the co-operation of consumers in con 


serving its reserve supply. One adver 
tisement is captioned “Please Save 
Water,” and ‘reads: 


“The unusually low rainfall during 
the past nine months, which has bee: 
33 per cent below normal, has resulted 
in water shortages throughout the East 
ern States. 

“We are, therefore, compelled to no 
tify our consumers that it will be nec 
essary for them to exercise the. utmost 
economy in the use of water in order to 
avert the serious consequences of water 
famine. 

“Unless consumers commence at once 
to co-operate with the company in con 
serving the supply it will be necessary 
within a few days to discontinue service 
for a portion of each day. 

“Please, therefore, save water in every 
possible way until abundant rain falls. 
and ask your neighbors to do the same. 
We explain the situation thus frankly 
to all, knowing that yoy will; appreciate 
it and loyally help in this community 
problem.” 





Lounsbury-Soule Shoe Account 
with Rankin 


The Lounsbury-Soule Company, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturer of Dr. 
Kahler’s ‘shoes, has placed its advertis 
ing account with the New York office 
of the Wm. H. Rankin Company. A 
newspaper campaign is planned in the 
centres. where the  Lounsbury-Soule 
Company has distribution. 

The account of Dr. Peter Kahler & 
Sons, Inc., New York and Providence, 
retail distributors of Dr. Kahler’s shoes, 
also has been placed. with the Rankin 
agency. 


Yale Coffee’ Ac. Account with 
John. Ring, Jr. 


Steinwender-Stoffregen Coffee 
Co., St. Louis, packer of Yale coffee, 
tea and spices has placed its adver 
tising with the John Ring, Jr., Adver 
tising Company of that city, 


The 


“Building Materials” Appoints 
Howard W. Dexter 


Howard W. Dexter has joined the 
staff. of Building Materials, Detroit, as 
manager of its Chicago office. He was 


formerly with House jouer, siaeusital, Boston. 


Philip Gotthelf Dead 


Philip Gofthelf; founder and presi 
dent of the Elite Styles Company, New 
York, publisher since 1897 of Elite 

bs; was sttuck by an automobile and 
killed on’ October 20. Mr. Gotthelf was 
fifty-four. years of age. °° 
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“a Is Your Paper Too Cheap? 


nce 
son 
ary 


vice S it cheap in appearance? Are you losing 

ls more actual dollars in prestige—and in orders - 
ily —than you save in price? 

iate 

my People judge you by your stationery, you 


know, just as they judge you by your clothes. 
Paper that is obviously cheap—no matter how 
low the price—is seldom an economy. Good 


=: paper need not be expensive. 

fice 

_ Danish Bond is rather unique in the paper 

- field. It is high in quality—yet moderate in 

Re price—the ideal combination for business use. 

es, 

64 Make it a point to get prices and samples of 
Danish Bond the next time you order letterheads, 
office forms, circulars, folders, announcements, 

fee etc. Your regular printer, stationer or lithog- 

Fee, 

er rapher can supply you. 

yer ‘ : 
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on. Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 
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From the Idea 
to the 


Finished Product 


We offer a complete service in the pro- 
duction of lithography from the creation of 
the idea to the finished product. 


By the art of color lithography many forms 
of sales literature and display material may 
be presented to convey your selling message 
in a striking manner. 


We specialize in 


Booklets, Folders, Inserts, Catalog Covers, 
Hangers, Window and Counter Displays, 
Cartons, Labels, Pamphlets, Car Cards, etc. 


A representative from our office nearest you 
will be glad to call and discuss your prob- 
lems and offer suggestions without obligating 


you. 


May we serve you? 


KARLE LITHOGRAPHIC CoO. 


Offices and Plant 
Rochester, N. i. 


New York: 512 Fifth Avenue Boston : 7 Water Street 
Chicago: 130 N. Wells Street Philadelphia : Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
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How a Dollar for Sunsweet 
Prunes Is Spent 


For every dollar which the consumer 
pays for Sunsweet prunes, $.024 is 
spent for advertising, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the secretary-treasurer 
of the lifornia Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 

The grower gets $.40; the retailer 
$.25, the wholesaler, $.113; transporta- 
tion agencies, $.068; brokers, $.022; 
while $.083 wt for packing; $.01 for 
discount, and $.03 for support of the 
association. 

The advertising this coming year on 
Sunsweet prunes will endeavor to create 
a demand for a two-pound carton. 

Sunsweet oil, a by-product, is being 
placed on the market to be used for 
salad oil and cooking purposes. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Reorganized 


The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
has been organized under the laws of 
the State of Illinois to succeed the com- 
pany of the same name located at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The product is na- 
tionally advertised and through the 
company’s own representatives is sold 
directly to consumers. 

Net earnings before taxes for the year 
ending June 30, 1922, were reported as 
$739,823, and for the year ending 
June 30, 1923, $827,458. 


American Cyanamid Account 


for Hewitt, Gannon 

The American Cyanamid Company, 
New York, has placed_its advertising 
account with Hewitt, Gannon & Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. Business papers in several different 
fields are used, as the company is the 
manufacturer of chemicals made of air- 
nitrogen which are used as a raw ma- 
terial by the fertilizer industry; in the 
extraction of gold and silver ores; in 
the electro-plating and in the case- 
hardening industries. 


Advertising Service Started at 
Philadelphia 


Walter W. N. Righter has started 
an advertising business under the name 
of the Righter Advertising Service with 
offices at Philadelphia. He was formerly 
with the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany. He also has been advertising 
manager of the A. M. Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia. 


C. V. O’Brien, Director, 
Lampshade Company 


Charles V. O’Brien has been made 
a director of The Purance Company, 
New York, parchment lampshades, and 
will act as sales and advertising counsel 
of that company. Mr. O’Brien is ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
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“TWENTY 
ENQUIRIES 
PER DAY’ 


—from July 2nd. 
until August 2nd. 


R. R. R. BYRNE, 
Advertising Manager 


THE VACUUM OIL 
COMPANY, LTD. 


writes as follows under date 
of August 2nd, 1923: 


** We think you will be interested 
to know that our announcemeats 
both in the SUMMER NUMBER 
of ‘PUNCH’ and in the regular 
issues advertising our ‘Correct 
Lubrication’ Booklets have been 
productive of an unexpected num- 
ber of enquiries. Since July 2nd, 
when our three-colour advertise- 
ment in the SUMMER NUMBER 
appeared, we have received ap- 
proximately twenty enquiries per 
day for these Booklets, and we 
feel justified therefore in saying 
that ‘PUNCH’ is a most valuable 
medium to firms connected with 
the automotive industry.” 

As the Summer Number hed then been in 
circulation for one month only it is reasonable 
to assume that this splendid response would 
be maintained for some time longer. 

The unique value to Adver- 
tisers of the Special Numbers 
of “Punch” when used in 
conjunction with the regular 
weeklyissues has never been 
more clearly demonstrated. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertieement Manager “PUNCH” 
10. Bouverie Street. 
LONDON, E.C4., Eng. 





of the Brillo Manufacturing Company, 
Prooklyn, N, Y. 
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The Sales Manager 
Who Was January 


(Continued from page 6) 
policy so that it will not.go into 
effect. until a customer has sought 
return of goods in excess of a 
definite, if small, per cent of pur- 
chases?” “Another year, shall we 
attempt to still further remedy 
the returned goods evil through 
monthly bulletins handled by. our 
service department and directed to 
our customers ‘or’ ’selected list, as 
well as our sales force and branch 
managers ?” 


AN ALERT MIND THINKS FOR NEXT 
YEAR 


We now see the January: sales 
manager reading still another let- 
ter. This time it is from-a sales- 
man, and reads: “While I am 
convinced that I pulled a bone in 
not knowing just how we handled 
customers who deducted cash dis- 
count after- the ten-days’ period 


expired, I'think it is‘only fair to 
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say that it doesn’t strike me as 
good policy to put the screws on 
an account that has bought $5,600 
so far this year, to collect $1.29.” 
Again the sales manager’s con- 
scious mind knows exactly what 
to say, and the letter is answered 
before it is laid down again upon 
the sales manager’s desk. 

But the January sales man- 
ager’s subconscious mind is mak- 
ing this resolution: “Before next 
year, the sales and collection de- 
partments have got to have 
greater co-ordination of effort. 
I’ve got to be on the lookout for 
some more cases where we turn 
loose ._the automatic collection 
series on small cash discount 
cases, even though the customers 
involved. are old. offenders that, 
I’ll admit, need a lot of educa- 
tion.” 

The subconscious mind goes 
a step further and _ suggests: 
“Wouldn’t it be worth while to 
have our .dealer service. depart- 
ment dig up all possible dope on 
the education of customers to 
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Kimberly-Clark Company’s 
HYLOPLATE and HYLO ENGLISH FINISH 


are sold by the following Paper Merch and carried in stock in stand- 
ard sizes and weights ranging from 25 x 38—30 Ibs, to 25 x 38—70 lbs. 








Hyloplate and Hylo English Finish pee the 
essential requirements for a perfect printing book paper 


' SMOOTH, UNIFORM SURFACE 
The Bleached Refined Ground Wood Pulp used in Hyloplate and Hylo 
English Finish provides a very smooth, level, uniform printing surface. 
QUICK DRYING OF INK 


Bleached Refined Ground Wood possesses a greater affinity for ink than any 
other pulp. The ink dries and sets quickly on these papers, permitting quick 
handling of wet printing. High speed printing of today demands this quality. 


HIGHLY OPAQUE 


Hyloplate and Hylo English Finish allow jobs to be printed on lighter stock, due 
to their opacity, thus resulting in great economy on large runs and in mailing. 








kimberly- ark(ompany NEENAH . WISCONSIN 
~ ished 1872 - offices New York: Chicago~Los Angeles 


51 Chambers St. 208 S LaSalleSt. 510 WSixth St. 
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Ehe Pittsburgh Post 
First 


in morning newspaper circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


mf noes Pittsburgh Post now has the largest 

net paid circulation in the morning field 
in the Pittsburgh district. For the six 
months ending September joth, 1923, the 
sworn net paid circulation was: 


Daily 117,556 


In twelve years, by steady consistent 
growth, The Pittsburgh Post has guadrupled 
its circulation and its dominating position 
today indicates the recognition it receives 
in Metropolitan Pittsburgh as a news and 
advertising medium. 
Members Audit Bureau of Cireulations 

LORENZEN AND TuHompsoN, Inc. 


Publisher's Representatives 
NEW YCRK ° CHICAGO 


Che Pittsburgh Post 
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making payments at maturity, and 
all of the agitation in connection 
with the abolition of the cash dis- 
count, so that it can be worked into 
our house magazine, and perhaps 
into a booklet to be published 
annonymously, quotations that will 
help these hard-boiled customers 
to see that they are not playing 
the game entirely square when 
they offend with such regularity ?” 
And then a step further: “Isn’t 
there some way that we can work 
out, between now and next Jan- 
uary, more compelling arguments 
so that our sales force will work 
more closely with the collection 
department, and at the same time 
have our collection department 
work out a system that will give 
the salesman more initial re- 
sponsibility and only tackle the 
job when the salesman has washed 
his hands of it?” 

Now let us look together at a 
different angle of the January 
sales manager’s procedure. Let us 
see something of the mechanical 
side. For our January sales man- 
ager does not depend upon mem- 
ory. He translates these sub- 
conscious thoughts into very 
tangible documents. One of the 
most effective mechanical meth- 
ods is the use of two dictating 
machines instead of one. The 
first machine is, of course, for 
immediate correspondence and 
notes. The second is reserved for 
the prompt recording of the by- 
products of the January sales 
manager’s subconscious mind. The 
use of two machines instead 
of one permits him, in the middle 
of a letter, to record without con- 
fusion’ any secondary thoughts 
which are not a part of the letter 
he has started to dictate. It en- 
ables him to record in permanent 
fashion the sum total of his future 
thoughts on a matter which, be- 
fore direct dictation, must require 
investigation or further considera- 
tion. It permits him when inter- 
rupted in the middle of a letter 
by an associate, to put on rec- 
ord any thoughts suggested by 
the associate’s thoughts, and does 
not call upon him to remember 
or to make penned or penciled 
nores, 


IDEAS DOWN TO THE MOST EFPECT- 
UAL USE OF FILMS, WHETHER IT BE 





Billboard 


seepage “ Weekly: AT RICRL 


BE CAREFUL of the 
company you keep. 
The standing and policy 
of a medium reflect upon 
the ads it carries. 


Pull, influence and pro- 
tection are the com- 
panions of bad business. 


The results of advertis- 
ing in The Billboard 
attest the value of the 
prestige acquired by 
straight-forward dealing. 








Member A. B.C. 
NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.OFARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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They Call 
It a Little 


Gem! 


— OUR. TWELVE PAGE 
TABLOID BIOGRAPHY 


sis copy. Corking 
page layouts! Splen- 
did type handling. Top- 
notch press work, These 
are some of the comments 


. advertising men have 


made upon this little 
booklet. 
2 

SINCE you’ reinterested 
in advertising you will be 
interested to see in this 
volume what we have 
done with Caslon 471. 


7 

THIS book is one of the 
best salesmen on our staff. 
We should like to send 
copies to you and to your 
friends. You will under- 
stand, when you see it, 
why it sells Newcomer 
printing. 


Newcomer 


and Co Inc 


“ PRINTERS of ALL FORMS of GOOD 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


124 White Street 
NEW YORK 


CLCCCLLCEED09999D0DO0E 
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Our January sales manager his 
sixteen future folders—and hie 
admits that these will grow ‘o 
fifty rather than be reduced to a 
dozen. These sixteen folders ber 
the following labels: 


Price lists and catalogues. 
House magazine. 

Salesmen’s compensation metho:!s 
Branch houses. 

Routing. 

Territorial changes. 

Salesmen’s expenses. 
Co-operation with other dep 


(9) Sales department systems. 
(10) Inter-departmental systems. 
* (11) General systems. 

€12): Sales conventions. 

(13) New -products. 

(14) Sales department organization 
(15) Export trade. 

€16) - Miscellaneous. 


In each, of these folders will he 
found not-only the dictated notes, 
but clippings from periodicals and 
newspapers; copies of letters from 
salesmen and branch houses; let- 
ters from friends and strangers, 
and copies of letters from cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 
If a salesman suggests. that: in the 
next issue of the price list Lilac 
Toilet Water should be yanked 
from the toilet water section and 
listed immediately below Lilac 
Perfume, a copy of his letter will 
be .found in the folder “Price 
Lists and Catalogues.” If a 
writer in -PrRrinTERS’ INK touches 
closely upon a.problem. of sales- 
men’s .compensation, either a ref- 
erence to this will be found in 
the. “Salesmen’s Compensation” 


j folder. or the actual pages con- 


taining the article. 

If the. Department of -Com 
merce,.in its. weekly publication, 
“Commerce Reports,” points out 
some. phase of export endeavor of 
future rather. than present sig- 
nificance,. this .will be found in 
folder .number fifteen, “Export 
Trade.” If a school teacher 
writes asking, if-there is a- disin- 
fectant with a. pleasing odor, a 
copy. of .her letter will be - found 
under “New Products.” 

,Our, January sales .manager is 
not merely a. file clerk. It should 
be.taken for granted that-into his 
folder go such notes as. have a 
future bearing, and that no de- 
cision is extended merely because 
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At Work on the 


AUTOMOBILE NUMBER 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





JANUARY 1924 ISSUE 


Trained engineers behind the scenes of the auto- 
motive industry— 

Over 300 questionnaires from manufacturers to 
digest— 

Recognized leaders to be consulted for the trend 
of the automobile— 

Campaign started to standardize rules of the 
road— 

Our motor truck editors surveying the commer- 
cial-car field— 

Complete price charts of all motor vehicles p aatng 
tabulated—. 

New mechanical features and accessories, fuel 
problems, etc. 

Are you at work on special copy for this 

great number? It goes on the 
presses November 20. 


\CIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO. 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Leader News Building, Cleveland Tower Building, Chicago 
Union Bank Building, Los Angeles Henry Building, Seattle 
American National Bank Building, San Francisco 
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Memphis 
- Basiness 
Booming 


HE volume of trade in Memphis, 
pte: ene with other cities of the 
United States, as shown by Clearing 
House figures for the week ending Octo- 
ber 10th, shows an increase of thirteen 
(13%) per cent, while the Nation as a 
whole showed a decrease of nine (9%) 
per cent. 


The report, tabulated by the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, shows that 
Memphis gained 5% for the week as 
compared with the same week of 1922 
while the Nation as a whole lost 5%. 


It will pay you to advertise NOW in 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


Circulation for six months NET PAID 
Daily 100,956 Sunday 121,887 


Represented by 


JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
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of the existence*of his folder sys- 
tem. For our January sales man- 
ager knows that the way to make 
his January burden the lightest is 
to do each day’s work as it arises. 
But he knows, also, that to make 
his next January’s work most 
effective he should be constantly 
preparing for the following Jan- 
uary. 


PLAN RUNS TO BRANCH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


What is our January sales man- 
ager’s attitude toward branch 
houses, and branch managers, and 
branch salesmen? Inevitably, 
while he acts in the present, he 
thinks for the future. Inevitably 
he realizes that each branch house 
is a cross-section of the parent 
company. Inevitably he sees that 
the future of sales through a 
branch house depends upon mak- 
ing it easy for the branch manager 
to exercise a sales function. He 
appreciates the manifold duties of 
the branch manager and, conse- 
quently, always looks into the fu- 
ture from the branch manager’s 
own viewpoint, further than the 
branch manager can look, on 
purely sales matters. He is quick 
to seize upon the opportunity 
when a change in clerical organi- 
zation is indicated in a branch 
office, to make sure that that 
change is for the best interests 
of the entire enterprise, knowing 
that the best interests must in- 
clude the best interests of the 
sales department. 

He realizes that the skill with 
which the branch manager reg- 
ulates his stock, his credits, his 
collections and his office managers 
has a direct bearing upon the type 
of service which can be rendered 
to customers and the amount of 
time which the branch manager 
“an wisely and effectively give to 
sales promotion. 

Our January sales manager 
‘arns his title by remembering 
that it is a human possibility to 
switch a branch office salesman 
nto another territory. The aver- 
age sales manager today, with an 
enterprise which has_ salesmen 
under the direction of branch 
managers, is seldom in a position 
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AS MAN TO MAN 


Looking you straight in the eye, truth com- 
pels us to admit that the Daily Herald is the 
only paper published on the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast which reaches a majority of the 
well-able-to-buy people in this territory: 
Every evening, as regularly as the sun sets, 
the Daily Herald goes into 4,000 homes 
homes of far more than average buying 
power—in Biloxi, Gulfport, Pass Christian, 
Mississippi C#y, Long Beach, Handsboro, 
Ocean Springs, Wiggens, and McHenry. 
Sell them through this paper that, for 38 
years has been the choice in this well-estab- 
lished and constantly-growing home and 
resort territory. 


THE # DAIry HERALD 


Mississippi Biloxi 


GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 











Advertising Service 
Can Be Sold 


to the proprietary medicine field 
—where modern a adver- 


tising originated. resent an 
original worth-while idea and 
you'll have no trouble getting 
a hearing. Your announcement 
will be seen by 84% of the 
industry in STANDARD 
REMEDIES. Send for copy 
today. 


The Mentholatum Co. 


says: 

“For several years 

past we have sub- 

scribed for STAND- 

ARD REMEDIES 

for each of our sales- 

men, as in our opin- 

ion, there is no other 

publication that will 

supply them with so much in- 

formation on the package medi- 

cine business.”’—(Signed) E. K. 
Hyde, President. 


Standard Remedies 
423 Star Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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where he can wisely transfer a 
branch office salesman to another 
field. The January sales manager, 
on the other hand, anticipates the 
possible need of transferring each 
individual branch office salesman 
to some other field, and, in conse- 
quence, weighs each man’s abilities 
and peculiarities so that when the 
time comes the transfer is not 
only made, but is wisely made. 
The January sales manager con- 
cerns himself with the average 
inventory of finished stock carried 
both at the main office and at 
branch houses. He knows that 
the best interests of the enter- 
prise itself are wrapped around 
the problem of finished stock in- 
ventories, and that the company 
itself can never make the largest 
profits except when finished stock 
inventories are rightly balanced 
at every distributing point. Be- 
yond that, he knows that the total 
sales can never reach their great- 
est profit-point while finished 
stock inventories are not properly 
balanced. Beyond this, the Jan- 
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uary sales manager appreciates 
the fact that his own selfish needs 
and desires and compensation will 
be recognized, not alone from 
his personal accomplishments, but 
from the net profits earned by the 
company. 

As a final step, he realizes that, 
to a degree, he can aid in the 
proper balance of finished stock 
inventories by the skilful han- 
dling of sales effort based upon 
a knowledge of the potential 
sales in each territory and the 
amount of sales resistance to be 
overcome, together with a definite 
knowledge of the weapons to use 
and the cost of using those 
weapons. 

It may be absurd, and it doubt- 
less will be to some managers, to 
lay such stress upon finished 
stock inventories. Many a sales 
manager will brand these to fall 
in the provinces of the manage- 
ment and of the branch managers 
alone. But the January sales 
manager realizes that balanced 
stock inventories are based far 

















York, Boston and Chicago. 
direct mailing and shipping facil- 
ities are of the most efficient nature. 


Haddon.Press 


INCORPORATED 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Large Printing Orders 


We offer Buyers of large printing 
and binding the most complete 
facilities of any plant between New 


Our 
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GOOD 
FURNITURE 

















cAn answer 


to the persistent question 


“Why do quality furniture manufac- 
turers insist on being identified with 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE?” 


Retrospection 
No. 1 of a series 


Not very many years ago, the home furnishing 
industry in America operated on a very low 
plane of business standards. In the majority of 
American communities, furniture was understood 
to be simply a physical necessity. People needed 
tables to eat from, chairs to sit on, beds to sleep 
on, and caskets to be buried in, so usually the 
same man sold all commodities. “Furniture & 
Undertaker” was the familiar sign over the home 
furnishing store, and was the only publicity con- 
sidered necessary. 


When a wedding occurred, the undertaker would 


sell some furniture, thus the industry was prin- 
cipally dependent on the increase of population. 


The two extreme conditions of the industry are: 
the manufacturing business when dependent on 
the undertaker, and the home furnishing indus- 
try now promoted by Good Furniture Magazine. 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE 


The most nationally quoted, widely read, and 
closely followed publication in the field 
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Loyalty to (slients 


WE have discovered during 33 years that 
Loyalty to Clients, in the form of hard 
work, clear thinking, and a jealous re- 
gard for the client's welfare, not only 
wins clients but holds clients—and on 
a basis of continuously increasing ap- 
propriations. 


Q, Understanding service of this kind finds 
reflection in the case of a client who 
spent $14,000 with us in 1918 and 
in 1923 will spend over $200,000; of 
another client of many years’ standing 
who spent $3,000 a few years ago and 
is on a definite schedule of $150,000 
this year; while a well-known national 
manufacturer, with a steadily progress- 
ing local business, has increased his ap- 
propriation from $15,000 to $100,000 a 
year within a comparatively few years. 


G, We are loyal to our clients, which may 
be the principal reason why our clients 
are loyal to us. 


We shall be pleased to discuss your advertising with you. 


Andrew Cone 
General Advertising Agency 


Established 1890 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Tribune Building, 154 Nassau St., New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 2791-2792-3235 
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less upon production figures and 
production capacity than upon 
sales, and accepts cheerfully any 
burden which involves a_ sales 
problem. 

The January sales manager ap- 
preciates the truth that he must 
be, each year, a better organizer. 
He realizes that if he is content 
io lay emphasis upon his field 
organization to an extent that pre- 
cludes: him from constantly bet- 
tering the inside organization at 
headquarters and at branch 
houses for the handling of sales, 
he is indulging in a selfish luxury 
—and a costly personal luxury. 

Consequently, the January sales 
manager, if he has a weakness in 
the selection or development of 
workers within the sales depart- 
ment, sets before him a future 
goal of efficiency for his inside 
sales workers, both at headquar- 
ters and at the branch houses. He 
does not rest with mere me- 
chanical accuracy. The January 
sales manager seeks to increase 
each human unit’s abilities. He 
goes a step ‘further and seeks to 
increase the enjoyment of each hu- 
man unit in his work and in the 
improvement of his work, and in 
the capacity to do more and bet- 
ter work. 

The January sales manager 
consciously works with each sales- 
man along three lines, all relating 
to the future: First, to  in- 
crease the mechanical and semi- 
mechanical assistance to the sales- 
man, so that even if the salesman 
does not improve as a salesman, 
his sales will increase because of 
the assistance given. The January 
sales manager seeks to make each 
salesman more adept in the use 
of every possible sales weapon, 
and in the use of the best com- 
binations of sales weapons to 
meet each requirement of stra- 
tegics and tactics. Then, and 
above all, he seeks to make each 
salesman take a keener enjoyment 
each year in playing the wonder- 
ful game of selling goods, know- 
ing that where this spirit exists, 
the results will be greatest. 

Then our January sales man- 
ager takes stock of his greatest 
asset—himself. He seeks to know, 
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@ 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta? Ga. 


Nunnally Co., whose home is 
in Atlanta, knows Atlanta 
papers like a skilled surgeon 
knows his instruments. 


Naturally Nunnally chose 
The Journal for the big fall 
advertising in behalf of 
Nunnally’s candies. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 


year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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list, and then eliminate his weak- 
nesses. He seeks to find the ways 
in which he does things easiest and 
best, and to capitalize upon this 
strength. He seeks to increase 
the intimacy and effectiveness of 
his contacts, within and without 
his organization. He looks into the 
future to find ways and means 
whereby he can do the right thing 
more frequently, and bar the 
wrong thing by as nearly auto- 
matic safeguards as are possible 
to apply to human beings. 

Our January sales manager 
looks toward the day when he 
will be able, through himself and 
his organization, inside and out- 
side, to place into execution every 
idea which will yield a fair net 
profit without diminishing a 
greater fair net profit in some 
other direction. He seeks to find 
men and methods that will do 
the things which should be done, 
and to build into existing men and 
methods additional points of 
strength and excellence, which wili 
result in better and more profit- 
able deeds. 

The sales manager who is Jan- 
uary will make mistakes—prob- 
ably many mistakes—because he 
will be thinking more thoughts 
and attempting more achievements 
than the average. But he will 
positively bring, to himself and to 
his company, results which will 
testify to his value. 


What Southwestern 
Advertising Clubs Will 
Discuss 


HE Tenth District of the As- 

sociated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has completed program 
plans for its annual convention 
which is to be held at Corsicana, 
Tex., November 5, 6 and 7. Dele- 
gates from the States of Louisi- 
ana, Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, which form the tenth 
district, will attend. The pro- 
gram, summarized, is as follows: 


. S. Eubank, Mayor of Corsicana, 
will welcome the delegates at the first 
session on November 5. Marcellus E. 
Foster, publisher of the Houston 
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Chronicle, will make the response. Th 
principal speakers at this session wi 
be Tim Thrift, advertising manager, 
of the American Multigraph Sale: 
Company, Cleveland, “Some Funda 
mentals of Direct-Mail Advertising,’ 
and John E. DeWild, merchandisi: 
director, Ely-Walker Company, ‘S:. 
Louis, ‘“‘Retail Merchandising throug! 
Store and Window Display.” Mr. Le 
Wild will illustrate his talk with e 
hibits. 

Lou E. Holland, president, Assoc 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
will be the principal speaker at 
luncheon to be given on November 5 
by_the Corsicana Advertising Club. 

i | Dionne, publisher of the Gu// 
Coast Lumberman and the California 
Lumber Merchant, Houston, 
speak at the second session. 
speakers will be: Douglas V. Martin, 
Jr., St. Louis Globe-Democrat, ‘How 
a Newspaper May Promote Its Ow: 
Sales with Advertising”’; Marie 
Wathen, Wolf & Marx, San Antonio. 
“What Men Don’t Know about Ad 
Women”; William 
Brockhausen, Sunset System, Sar 
Antonio, and Beeman Fisher, Texas 
Power & Light Company. 

The third session will be held during 
the morning of November 6. “What 
Texas Has to Advertise and How t 
Advertise It,” will be the subject of 
the principal speaker, Theodore H 
Price, editor, ommerce & Finance. 
New York, A. Shuman, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, and Harry Cohen, Gal 
veston Tribune, will take the affirma 
tive on a debate on the value of special 
editions and pages to publisher and 
advertiser. Dale Rogers, Rogers-Gano 
Advertising Agency, Houston, and Joe 

Dawson, Southwestern Advertising 
Company, Dallas, will take the negative 

Gurney R. Lowe, of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, will 
speak on ‘The Neosho Plan” at the 
fourth session. There will be a debate 
on the use of comparative prices in 
advertising, with J. H. Fierstein and 
B. Barber on the affirmative and 
J. Milton Pandres and George Clark 
on the negative. 

The speakers at the morning session 
on November 7 will be, Lou Hol 
land who will speak on ‘The Advertis- 
ing Trend,” and Carl Hunt, manager. 
Associated Advertising Clubs of th: 
World, “The Progress of Organized 
Advertising.” 


vertising to 


Street-Car Traffic Shows 
Increase 


Although there were 12,000,000 aut: 
mobiles in the United States in 1922, 
the electric railways carried more pa 
sengers in that year than ever before, 
according to statistios given out by th 
directors of the American Railway 
Association which convened at Atlanti 
City recently. This increase was mor 
than 6 per cent over the largest pr: 
vious year, 15,317,687,212 persons hav 
ing paid fares during 1922. Of thi 
total, 3,311,252,490 passengers wer 
carried on the trolley systems of Nev 
York State. 
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Atlanta is a great town for sports—yet 
the life of a sport is a hard one. Every- 
thing is so uncertain. You can have the 
final game of the World Series sewed up 
through the 7th inning. You can almost 
feel the money coming your way and then 
— Ye Gods, what change may come! 


If It is the same way in horse racing. The more a fellow 
knows about “past performance,” “charts,” “form,” etc., 
the surer he is to walk home—or, ride with a friend. 


q A publisher’s life is not easy anywhere—and Atlanta is no 
slouch as a newspaper town. It is hard to have your sub- 
scribers waiting in their homes to get the news of the World 
Series—and be out of luck on account of time. 


The leading afternoon paper did its best. In a box score 
on the front page it gave seven innings. It sent its final 
home edition forth into 25,840 city homes, carrying the 
blithesome tidings that the Giants were 4 to the Yanks 1. 
They gave the 8th and 9th innings to these same 25,840 
homes the next afternoon—’twas the best they could do. 


This same final home delivered edition gave the markets, 
stocks, cotton quotations, etc., up to 1 o’clock in the day. 
The closings of the market, the final gossip, etc., were sent 
to these homes the next afternoon—'twas the best that could 
be done. 


Kid Stribling, an eighteen-year-cld Macon school boy, is 
a personage down here. The papers all over the United 
States have had columns about his recent fight with McTigue. 
He was to fight Burns in Detroit Monday night. 


Afternoon papers gave all the advance information—but 
they didn’t have a soothsayer and they couldn’t tell what 
was going to happen. 


If The morning paper, delivered by carrier into 29,101 city 
homes, gave every detail of the World Series final game; 
it gave the closing of the markets, gossip, etc.; and it told 
all about the Stribling-Burns fight at Detroit. 


q It’s great to publish a morning paper in Atlanta! 
JIM HOLLIDAY. 
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IVINS-LUD 
PROPORTIONA] | 
IMEASUREL 

Infallibly 


Accurate 


Something Brand New—A Very Simple 


Mechanical Device for Measuring 
Reductions and Enlargements 
Of Cuts, Illustrations, Etc. 


For Newspapers, Magazines, Advertising Agencies, 
Artists, Photo Engravers, Architects 





The Butterick 
Publishing Co. 

“ * * * Its simplicity 
and accuracy make it 
the first perfect measure 
we have ever used.” 


Daily News 

New York 

Philip Payne, Managing 
Editor: “It is so simple 
that my first thought 
is: ‘Why was it not 
invented when people 
first began using cuts!’ ” 


Jersey Journal, 

Jersey City, N 

“«* * * Just the thing 
for a City Editor who 
finds measuring cuts a 
nuisance. * * * Fast, 
accurate, and appar- 
ently without limit in 
scope of work.” 











It does mechanically the same thing that has 
been done, slowly and laboriously, all these 
years with pencil and ruler. 


Measures pictures, or any part of a picture, 


face up, from any marking, on the margin or 
inside the margin. 


MADE OF 


Stiff, Transparent Celluloid 
Strong and very durable. Manufactured by 
Keuffel & Esser. Sold exclusively by the 
inventors. 


Extra arm, measuring 
cuts up to 15 x 15 
inches, from any size 


Size to measure cuts 
up to 9 x 15 inches, 
from any size picture, phetae, 


$6.50 $7.85 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER 


SENT ON APPROVAL: NO MONEY ASKED 





IVINS-LUD 


34 Newark Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Send Proportional .Measure on approval. 


YOUR ORDER BLANK 


Will send check for $6.50 


($7.85 if large size is ordered) within a week, or will return device in same 
carton-envelope in which it arrives. 





1923 
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Dow Chemical Account with 


Fred M. Randall Agency 


The advertising account of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., 
manufacturer of Dowmetal piston rings 
and dyes, has been placed with The 
Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 

This agency also has obtained_the ac- 
counts of the Kellogg Corset Company 
and the Quickedge Sharpener Company, 
both of Jackson, Mich. 


Superior Laboratories Account 
with Sehl Agency 


The Superior Laboratories, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturers of “Stov- 
oil” and ‘‘Mist-A-Lyse” and _ other 
chemical products, will conduct a cam- 
paign in newspapers, women’s publica- 
tions and business papers. This cam- 
paign will be directed by the Sehl 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


Plans to Advertise Canvas 
Products 


The Allied Belting Company, Green- 
ville, O., contemplates an advertising 
campaign on its products early in 1924, 
Printers’ Ink is informed by Guy C. 
Baker, vice-president. The company 
makes Green Duck canvas belting, and 
ded City news bags, aprons and coal 
ags. 


Hinsdale, Ill., Has New 
Publication 


The Community of Hinsdale, is the 
name of a new weekly newspaper which 
is being published at Hinsdale, IIl. 
Joseph %. Dugan, of the staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post, is editor and 
Frank Schaefer is business and adver- 
tising manager. 


F. William Plumer & 
Associates Increase Staff 


F. William Plumer & Associates, ad- 
vertising art, hicago,* have added to 
their staff J. H. hornton, Jr., and 
John Taucks. Mr. Thornton was for- 
merly with Palenske-Young, Inc., Chi- 
cago commercial artists. 


Ralph Horton Joins Finney 
Agency 
_Ralph Horton, formerly with _ the 
Smith-Grieves Company, ansas City, 
Mo., printer, has joined the W. B. Fin- 
ney Advertising Company, Inc., also of 
Kansas City. 


Joins Henry Decker, Ltd. 


E. Eisler, formerly with the Brown 


Acvertising Agency, Inc., New_York, 
has joined the staff of Henry Decker, 
Ltd., New York Advertising agency. 
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COAST 
BANKER 


is the banker’s 
trade paper. Your 
message in it will 
reach all the peo- 
ple through the 
Banker, who is 
the people’s ad- 
visor. 


Address 


COAST BANKER 


San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, California 


SOMEWHERE OUT WEST 


is an advertising agency—young, 
perhaps; maybe not overlarge, but 
with big ambitions and high ideals 
—which needs 


A Copy Writer Who Knows 
Main Street As Is 


Not as Sinclair Lewis tells of it, but as 
it revealed itself to a small-town news- 
paper man who spent years beating up 
one side and down the other. 














He is a Westerner, now next to the top 
in the copy staff of a successful Ohio 
agency of the service type—happy in his 
work, but misplaced geographically. 

He’s a prolific producer of sound selling 
copy in national, trade paper, and news- 
paper fields, His direct matter brings 
home the, bacon, and his house organs 
and sales bulletins pack a powerful punch. 
A planner and thinker who can build 
complete campaigns and merchandise 
them. Married, 37, in good health, pre- 
sentable— 

And he wants a job, somewhere out 
West, about December 1. 


COPY MAN, Box 27, Printers’ Ink 
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Should an Editor Sell 
Advertising? 


OW far can and should an 
editor go in helping to sell 
advertising?” was the subject of 
discussion at a meeting last week 
of the New York Editorial Con- 
ference which was attended by 
more than ninety of its members. 
The question was viewed from 
the standpoint of seven speakers 
who explained the relationship of 
the editor of a business paper to 
its advertising department as they 
saw it from their particular field 
and experience. The opinions of 
these speakers varied. Julian 
Chase, executive editor, The Class 
Journal Company, who has been 
both owner and business manager 
of publications, stated that the 
business-paper editor helped most 
in helping to get advertising when 
he got out a good publication. 
Benjamin F. Myers, editor of 
The Haberdasher, approached the 
question from the angle of an 
editor who is also an advertising 
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salesman. The past, present an‘ 
future policies of the publicatic: 
are known to the editor, M 
Myers explained, and consequent! 
this intimate knowledge makes tl 
editor the best salesman and sul 
scription solicitor that the pubii- 
cation has. 

As an editor, publisher and ad- 
vertising man, Edwin A. Scot:, 
president of the Edwin A. Scot: 
Publishing Company, stated that 
it was his opinion that the editor 
should never sell advertising but 
that he should leave nothing un 
done that will aid in the selling 
of his publication. 

H. O. Barnes, advertising man- 
ager of Textile World, was intro- 
duced as a speaker who had come 
up through the ranks from the 
days of editorial write-ups. H 
said that there should be harmony 
between the editor and the adver 
tising department so that the edi- 
tor would gain the benefit of the 
trade knowledge gained by the 
advertising man in his field con- 
tact. 

H. C. Parmelee, editor, Chemical 











Beating Price Competition 


Advertisers are giving considerable thought to the question 
of price and its relation to selling. Many have succeeded in 
merchandising their commodities without the aid of price 
as-a selling factor. 


Thirty-one articles have appeared in Printers’ INK and 
PrinTERS’ INK MontTHty describing the experiences of 
those who have succeeded in beating price competition. 
Among the concerns whose activities are related are: 


Van Srtcxten Company 
orDYKE & Marmon Co. 
Watsh Harness Co. 
Tue Cuas, W. Breneman Co., Inc. 
Western Evectrkic Co. 
Lonc-Bett Lumser Co. 
Henry Tettow Co. 
LarrowE Mittinc Co. 


Tue Corson SHOE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Ansonia Crock Co. 

F. E. Boorn Co. 

Hampton SHOPS 

GREENFIELD Tap & ag Corp. 

Tue Parker PEN 

THE PHItuips- + ng Core. 

Tue Vanity Farr Sirk MILts 


The index supplies the titles of 31 articles, the issues of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MONTHLY in which they appeared, and 
the pages on which they will be found. Copies may be secured by 
writing the Research Department. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Mr. Edward W. Bok 
Makes Authoritative Statement 
of the Portland Press Herald 


PWtland- 


EDWARD W. BOK 


Fin hneer dente Eo Tange) arth, Nur Preve-Hevald: made 
0 hw npr Artn newrpo apr ay Pttands and Nar bun 
Maen papant ons News England tack op Berton. bv aAdteenw te 
Soren) Sh net thar feepr ron vant, Jow one protons, 
A whl, and prmy tev sheng lLhdAovial Support . Maw, 
hae tony needed av owls banding) paper, anes Shy Facer - MevhS 


a To~ day semngnish matty A prpiur’- 
ee ae 


The Portland Press Herald 


**‘Maine’s Outstanding Newspaper’’ 


POWERS AND STONE 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK Cra c AGS BOSTON 


1037 Aeolian Hall 835 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 402 Little Bldg. 
Phone Longacre 9057 Phone Dearborn 6063 Phone Beach 556 


Maine is a Morning Newspaper State and The 
Press Herald has the Largest Circulation in Maine 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


“There is a tendency on the part of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler to undertake distribution over larger territories 
than can be intensively and economically served. Where 
too extensive distribution has developed, accounts become 
scattered, selling costs, advertising, and transportation be- 
come extravagant and wasteful.” 


—from the Government report on 
Marketing and Distribution. 


Dr. J. T. Dorrance, President of the Campbell Soup Co. recently said: 
“National advertising without complete distribution is a waste.” It is 
being proved that the only logical method of covering the entire coun- 
try is to develop the key markets individually. When each market has 
been intensively worked, national distribution and advertising will follow. 


The New England States offer to manufacturers a territory that can 
be worked intensively and economically at a minimum appropriation 












The cities and towns are closely knit. 
Excellent railroad facilities are on hand for 


most of the big cities. 


the distribution of your merchandise. 
since your men can cover a large territory in 


there being no long trips between towns. 


taining a sales force, 
a short time; 


Jobbing centres are located in 


This means economy in main- 


New England distributors and consumers are receptive to advertised 


merchandise. 
they need them. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10, 815 &# 3..c. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation’ 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. §7AXPAre. 
Daily Circulation 32,029 A.B.C,—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20, 546 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 76,463 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. GszurT. 
Daily Circulation 78,920 P. O. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
POST 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TEI PGRAM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. 
Population 150,000, with ph hy 220, 000 





Cultivate their minds to think of your products when 
You can do it with the aid of advertising in the 
publications they read—The Home Daily Newspapers of New England 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C,—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 37,063 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A, B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 27,639 P. O. 

Member z. <. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 22,393 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,000 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 

Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation i2, 230 . &. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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and Metallurgical Engineering; 
V. L. Havens, editor, Jngenieria 
Internacional, and Harvey Con- 
over, Jr., advertising director and 
vice-president, the Engineering 
Magazine Company, also spoke. 

After the several speakers had 
presented their opinions, John H. 
Van Deventer, chairman of the 
conference and editor of IJndus- 
irial Management, gave the re- 
mainder of the meeting over to 
the members. An interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject was con- 
tinued with William Buxman, 
assistant to the vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., as the 
principal speaker. 


Anheuser-Busch Corn Syrup on 
Market 


Anheuser-Busch Brand Confectioner’s 
Crystal Corn Syrup, a new product of 
i new corn products plant of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is being 
advertised in confectionery _ trade 
papers. This advertising carries a 
coupon good for a working sample. 

A large part of the former brewing 
plant has been converted into a glucose 
factory. Products in addition to the 
syrup mentioned include corn sugar, 
mixing corn syrup, corn oil, cake meal, 
—“ corn gluten feed. 

Lorenz, for many years with 
on “Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, is in charge of sales of the 
new product. 


Homer M. Kerr Starts 
Advertising Business 


Homer M. Kerr has started an ad- 
vertising business under his own name 
it Sydney, Australia. Mr. Kerr was 
formerly in advertising work in the 
United States. He was most recently 
manager of Automobiles, Limited, of 
Sydney, Australia. 


Tuxedo Dress Account for 
Sherman & Lebair 


The advertising account of Max 
\urzrok & Isadore Helitzer, Inc., New 
Y ork, has been placed with Sherman 
x Lebair, Inc., advertising agency of 
hat city. Class and women’s publica- 
ms will be used to advertise Tuxedo 
esses. 


Mentopine Account with 
Herbert M. Morris 


The advertising account of _ the 
lentopine Corporation, Philadelphia, 
lentopine cough drops and Florida 
(itrobuds, has been placed with the 
‘erbert M. Morris Advertising Agency, 
inc., also of Philadelphia. 
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In Portland, Me. 


and its immediate 
trading territory 


the Evening Express 


“The paper that goes home!” 
has, by far, the 


Largest Circulation 


Latest U. 8. census figures (1920) 
compared with Express’ net paid City 
Circulation indicate that MORE than 
15 of every 16 Portland Homes take 
the Express. ‘A Truly Remarkable 
Coverage!’’ 


Portland Express 


“The paper that goes home!’’ 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








A Unique 
Copywriting Service 


If a product or idea can be 
sold through writing, I can 
do it effectively, but with dis- 
crimination. My service is as 
expert as that of high-salaried 
copy chiefs, and offers two 
unique advantages: All writ- 
ing is done outside of New 
York and any printing en- 
trusted to me is ordered in a 
small city, without sacrificing 
any of the highest require- 
ments of the art. This means 
a considerable saving on over- 
head expense, and yet there is 
no chance for misunderstand- 
ing because I come to the city 
every six weeks to learn the 
needs of my clients. I shall 
be in New York until Novem- 
ber 10, ready to interview any 
who wish to discuss new copy- 
writing and printing problems 
with me. I undertake only 
those commissions which I am 
sure will win results and a 
satisfactory return on the ad- 
vertising investment. Address 
“G,” Box 28, Printers’ Ink. 
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Buying J ~~ Fly, presi- 

ent of a com- 
for the pany operating 
Public sixty retail 


stores in Memphis, Tenn., gave a 
bit of homely advice to salesmen 
recently in an interview in PRint- 
ERS’ INK which is worthy of at- 
tention. Mr. Fly said: “We are 
buying not for ourselves but for 
the public. We are buying for the 
public, not selling to it.” 

The salesman who’ will keep 
this principle in mind when call- 
ing upon his customers can make 
it yield him larger sales quotas. 

the progressive chain-store 
or local store owner is buying 
for the public he is far more in- 
terested in ideas which will show 
him how best to serve his local 
public, than he is in sales argu- 
ments about the price, appearance 
or quality of the merchandise. 
While these are all important 
items, they limit the vision of the 
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man who buys and make it easier 
for him to say “no 

If the customer is buying for 
the public, not to sell to the public, 


he is more interested in resale 
ideas than hé is in mere sales ar- 
guments. 


The salesman for a national ad- 
vertiser has a tremendous advan- 
tage over the representative of a 
firm which does not advertise, in 
calling upon this type of progres- 
sive retailer. His is the oppor- 
tunity to talk the value of quick 
turnover for the benefit of his 
retail customers and to aid the 
storekeeper in picking products 
which will best serve his patrons 
because they have back of them 
the name and standing of a firm 
which uses advertising as a pledge 
of quality and satisfactory service 
to the final buyer. 

F. Edson White, president of 
Armour and Company emphasizes 
the same thought in his recipe to 
make selling easy, printed else- 
where in this issue. Mr. White 
points out that the salesman makes 
a mistake in talking too much of 
the product to the exclusion of its 
salability. 

Many a salesman attempts to 
sell the retailer as though he were 
buying goods for his own use. A 
realization of the idea stated by 
@ progressive chain-store mer- 
chant, and a big national adver- 
tiser, that the live retailer is buy- 
ing as a wise purchasing agent for 


his general public, has helped 
many a salesman increase his 
sales. 


hae Farmed and 
building material 
Use of interests are look- 
Merchandise ing somewhat 
apprehensively upon the increas- 
ing volume of automobile sales, 
the reason being that they think 
home-owning is thereby interfered 
with. 

The American Lumberman tells 
about a recent survey in twenty- 
eight small towns in the North- 
west which showed that during a 
certain period 1,600 automobiles 
had been sold and only 70 homes 
built. It was revealed that many 
people who purchased automobiles 
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had no homes, while others 
mortgaged their homes to get the 
money to buy cars. 

The lumber people are not 
jealous of the automobile and do 
not oppose it. But this does not 
keep them from realizing that the 
automobile helps hold down their 
sales volume. They are giving 
the problem serious thought with 
the object of evolving something 
concrete for the lumber retailer 
to do in his own behalf. 

Without presuming to try to 
pass snap judgment or to instruct 
the lumbermen in their business, 
it seems to us that their problem 
has come about largely because 
of misdirected advertising energy 
and possibly because of a lack of 
it. This should be apparent when 
one considers the merchandising 
history of the motor industry. 
Was the automobile accepted uni- 
versally, gladly and _ without 
argument? It was not. On the 
contrary there was hidebound 
prejudice against it, as PRINTERS’ 
INK has said before. The auto- 
mobile idea had to be sold through 
advertising, as leading manufac- 
turers today freely admit. 

In the way this advertising was 
done there would seem to be at 
least a suggestion for building 
material dealers to consider. The 
use of the automobile, rather 
than the things from which it was 
made, formed and still forms the 
burden of the selling talk. Auto- 
mobiles are made of bolts and 
casings, pieces of sheet iron and 
other similar material. But the 
purchaser is not so much inter- 
ested in these as he is in what the 
car can do. 

The lumber people have been 
elling scantlings, boards, lath, 
sacks of plaster and other things 
hat enter into the construction 
‘f a house rather than selling the 
house itself. Building materials 
do not mean a great deal to the 
verage prospective home-owner 
but get over to him the home- 

wning idea and he is sold. 

There is not enough imagination 
n the way some advertising is 
ione, and this matter of the 
lumbermen seems to be a case in 

int. There may not be a great 
eal of attractiveness in merchan- 
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dise itself but show what the 
merchandise can do, sell the use of 
it, and the story is likely to be 
altogether different. 

A Sales A salesman for a 


New York City 
Tendency shoe manufac- 


That Cuts turing concern 


Down Waste lives in Oswego, 
N. Y., and has the South, from 
Philadelphia to Texas, as his 
territory. He usually makes three 
trips a year. In each instance it 
is necessary for him to come from 
his up-State home to the home 
office, where he spends several 
days and then takes a long trip 
South, lasting an average of seven 
weeks. When he is finished he 
spends some more time at the 
home office and then lays off at 
his home up-State until the next 
trip is due. 

He realizes how much better 
off he would be if he lived in the 
centre of his territory, made trips 
more frequently and during the 
off-seasons helped his customers 
with their selling problems. 

A growing policy toward de- 
centralization of sales authority is 
helping to cut .down traveling ex- 
penses and waste of time for such 
men and to enable them to do 
more intensive selling by living 
in their own territories. The plan 
means centralized selling for the 
salesman, but is often called a 
policy of decentralized selling 
from the company’s viewpoint. 

Many companies are already 
considering the division of the 


.country into a certain number of 


districts with key cities from 
which the salesmen work out to 
every town in the territory under 
the direction of district sales 
managers. These district sales 
managers and the salesmen as- 
signed to them, live in the most 
central city of the State and spend 
all of their time either selling or 
in helping their customers sell. 
Undoubtedly one of the wastes in 
modern distribution is that due to 
the high cost of once-in-awhile 
selling. Salesmen’s salaries run 
on whether they are at the home 
office telling stories, or out in 
their territory selling goods and 
helping their customers in better 
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methods of re-selling those goods. 

The consumer and the retailer 
need more real service and less 
waste in all phases of distribution. 
The modern tendency toward 
more intensive cultivation of terri- 
tory and its greater familiarity 
with retail sales problems, is one 
of the things helping to cut down 
waste and increase service. 


One of adver- 
and Foreign tising’s stiffest 

tests has been 
Competition prought about 
by the flooding of American mar- 
kets with foreign goods, chiefly 
from Germany, wheré the defla- 
tion of the mark has made it 
possible for manufacturers to 
produce merchandise at extraor- 
dinarily low costs in _ dollars. 
That advertising has met this test 
successfully has proved once 
again its power as a stabilizer of 
business. 

Some time ago German manu- 
facturers seemed to be working 
overtime to produce safety razors, 
most of them imitations of well- 
known American razors, which 
could be sold on our markets for 
as low as twenty-five cents. While 
this competition was at its high- 
est Gillette brought out its new 
model and conducted its now 
famous advertising campaign to 
put that model on the market. 

Had it not been for the cumu- 
lative effect of years of advertis- 
ing, as well as the power of a sin- 
gle campaign, Gillette would have 
felt the foreign competition a 
great deal more keenly than it did. 

The alarm clock is 
favorite article of the foreign 
manufacturer. He can sell alarm 
clocks in America at a price that 
makes it possible for the 
retailer to undersell American 
clocks by an almost ruinous mar- 
gin. Yet because of years of 
sound advertising Big Ben and 
the other members of the West- 
clox family, to mention only one 
instance, are enjoying steady, 
healthy sales. 

Shortly after the war the moans 
of American toy makers who 
were to be ruined by foreign toy 
competition could be heard clearly 
above the hum of the machines 
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in their factories. Despite this 
“ruinous competition” there are 
many American toy manufac- 
turers, such as Lionel, Ives and 
certain doll makers, who are go- 
ing ahead and planning for their 
biggest Christmas season. 

Had these manufacturers laid 
down in the face of price compe- 
tition from across the Atlantic 
they might very well have found 
themselves with closed factories 
and idle machines. Instead they 
conducted consistent advertising 
campaigns with the result that 
they have little to fear from Ger- 
man toys. The toy makers who 
did not advertise, however, are 
finding themselves in a_ rather 
precarious position. 

It is possible to give a great 
deal of credit for this success of 
American products to the fact 
that they are better made and 
better planned for our markets 
than foreign products. But the 
true answer lies not so much in 
the quality of the goods as the 
strength of good-will built on 
years of successful advertising. 


Disarming Employee-User 
Criticism 
The cumulative good-will a product 
enjoys often depends upon the favor 


with which employees view it rather 
than the opinions of the actual buyers 
Realizing this fact, the Benedict Manu 
facturing Company, East Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturer of silver-plated 
ware and metal goods principally for 
soda fountain use, issues a_ booklet 
entitled, ‘What the dispenser savs about 
Benedict Indestructo Silver.” The text 
in a breezy style with appropriate illus 
trations relates the personal experiences 
of a soda dispenser whose boss installed 
the all-silver service after having pre 
viously used both glass and paper 
containers. In this pleasing way, th: 
merits of the product, methods of clean 
ing, and patron reaction are all 
presented to this important user of 
the product who if prejudiced might 
adversely influence the opinions of both 
employer and patrons. 

This Benedict Manufacturing Com 
pany policy of disarming criticism is 
exerted in another direction. A book 
let entitled, “Tips for Salesmen,” 
prepared particularly for its jobbers’ 
salesmen, gives the talking points of 
the line in a series of answers t 
questions usually asked. The compar 
in its business-paper advertising at the 
resent time, Printers’ Inx is informe! 
y L. E. Barnes, sales manager, is 
commencing a campaign to interest 
hotels in Indestructo Silver coffee pots, 
sugars, creamers, etc. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 

(Fatima, Chesterfield and 

Piedmont Cigarettes) 

“—_ Johns-Manville, Incorporated 
avor Western Electric Co. 
ther American Chicle Company 
yers. 
anu 
use, 
ated 

for 
yklet 
bout 
text 
llus 
illed 
rllec te 
pre **NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
a r 
th: 
lean 

all 
ight 
both 


Notre: We are now ready to begin study and 
plans for one (and only one) additional account. 
We say “‘only one’’ because it is the policy of this 
agency to undertake the initial study and develop- 


ment of service on only one new account at a time. 
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The advertising of the 

Evinrude Motor Company 

is handled by Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 


PRINTERS’ INK — The Executive’s 
Encyclopedia of Sales and Advertising 
In the offices of a great many large companies you will 
find complete files of the Printers’ INK Publications 


covering a period of years. These files are not there to 
fill space—they are there to save dollars. 


The busy executive, immersed in his work of carrying 
out sales and advertising policies, knows that he can turn 
to Printers’ INK for the correct answer to his selling 
problems as he would turn to the dictionary for the 
correct answer to a question of etymology. 


That is why Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy are so widely read by the men who formulate 
sales and advertising policies. It is their encyclopedia of 
business that is never out of date because it is continually 
bringing in a fresh flow of pertinent, serviceable ideas. 
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Evinrude Motor Company individuals 
who are readers of PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY.* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
O. A. Dole Sales Manager Yes Yes 
‘H. Biersach Secretary and Adver- “ “ 
tising Manager 
G. R. Thompson Sales Department 
B. F. Peterson Sales Department 
E. C. Seideman Auditor 

F. A. O’Neil Purchasing Agent 


W. J. Dethloff Service and Traffic 
Manager 


J. A. Mould Mechanical Engineer 


*Information furnished by Evinrude Motor Company. 
. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., individuals who 


read Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK MoNTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Gustav Klau President Yes Yes 
Walter F. Dunlap Vice-President " 
C. C. Younggreen Vice-President 
A. Van Pietersom Secretary-Treasurer 
Freeman De Wolfe Space Buyer 
C. S. Mercein 
H. H. Scott 
F. V. Birch 
C. K. Burton 
H. A. Reading 
B. J. Paulson 
Lee Archer Production Manager 
Romaine W. Stone 
Warner Carr 
Chester Evans 
J. Gielens 
A. M. Hartman 4 


*Information furnished by Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


Gomer peculiar and unexpected 
influences work against the suc- 
cess of advertising campaigns. 
An advertiser, spending some- 
thing close to fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year, in a diversified list 
of magazines, and using small but 
frequent insertions, was perplexed 
by the long-continued lack of re- 
sponse to this advertising. 
He could not account for it, and 
he was by no means a novice. 
The product was one appealing 
to older people. 
Grandma and Grandpa were the 
ideal prospects. 
professional trouble-hunter 
was set to work to discover, if 
he could, what was fundamentally 
wrong with the advertising. 
His report is interesting. 
Perhaps it may teach members 
of the Class a needed lesson. 
His findings may be summed up 
in this businesslike paragraph: 
“You have been using such 
small type that old eyes have either 
been unable to read what you have 
to say or are unwilling to go to 
the trouble to do so. Say less and 
put it in larger type and the ad- 
vertising will pay.” 
The suggestion was accepted 
and returns immediately increased. 
* 


Jewelers spent for advertising 
last year an average of 3.1 per 
cent of net sales of merchandise. 
This means, according to an 
accredited statistician, $775 for a 
store having net sales of $25,000. 
Some stores spent twice as much; 
some spent only a third, or less 
than 1 per cent. 

The interesting phase of it is a 
code of ethics drawn up. Rather 
sensible, the Schoolmaster would 
term them: — 

“First. Have your advertising 
appear regularly in uniform size 
space. A large number of rel- 
atively small advertisements is 
better than a few larger ones 
published at irregular intervals. 

“Second. Be sure to secure 
individuality of appearance, a cer- 
tain style—and stick to this style. 
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By doing this your advertising 
will always be recognized. 

“Third. Make your advertise- 
ments newsy, bright and cheerful. 

“Fourth. Be definite in your 
copy. Tell your story so there 
is not the slightest doubt or un- 
certainty in your reader’s mind 
as to what you are selling. 

“Fifth. Be-brief. But he sur« 
to tell the whole story. 

“Sixth. Build up a reputation 
for always telling the truth in 
your advertising. 

“Seventh. Under-state the values 
you offer rather than exaggerate 
them. 

“Eighth. Use pictures. An ad- 
vertisement with pictures will at- 
tract more attention than one 
without pictures.” 

* * € « 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
campaigns with a golf twist have 
an exceptionally large audience, 
ever on the increase. Golf is the 
thing among men _ nowadays. 
They are all getting around to it. 

The  Schoolmaster’s golfing 
friends are talking about a Gen- 
eral Cigar Company advertise- 
ment, run in golf publications, 
page size. 

The illustration is unique, 
showing, as it does, an alert 
sportsman, standing on a magni- 
fied box of cigars, neatly tied, and 
ready for delivery. He has just 
made a wonderful shot and a 
dctted line shows the ball bound- 
ing straight for the green. 

Says the headline: 

“Free to the player who holes 
in one. A box of twenty-five 
foil-wrapped Robert Burns In- 
vincibles will be presented to 
every golfer who qualifies for 
membership in the famous Hole- 
in-One Club from now until the 
end of the year. Send your at- 
tested score, and you will receive 
with our compliments, the box of 
cigars. Good luck to you.” 

he Schoolmaster has a friend 
wHo made two of these brilliant 
plays in one day, but he assures 
us that the cigar manufacturer 
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Circulation: 1,500,000 


MILLIONS of School Books are opened to 
advertisers annually by our publishers. 
From these books we have selected 
1,500,000 as a basic annual circulation. 


A full page in any part or all of this cir- 
culation can be purchased in quantities of 
50,000 or more. Selections can be confined 
te any age group from the first grade 
through High School, certain types of text 
books such as readers, histories, spellers, 
etc., or intensified in one section of the 
country or another. ; 


We are assigning orders to this basic 
1,500,000 circulation on the basis of “first 
come, first served.” No competing adver- 
tisers are placed in the same books, and we 
are allowed only four pages in some of 
the titles. 


It is important that an advertiser make his 
plans for Advertising in School Books in 
1924 as far in advance as possible. 


We will be glad to send you 
charts and tabulations of this 
basic 1,500,000 School Book cir- 
culation. Recommendations will 
be made on request, covering 
any quantity, age group or type 
of text specified. 


NEQR er PIT ADATOC A hod InrAgr%ary 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING Co., INC. 


Exclusive Representatives of School Book Publishers 


1018 So. Wabash Ave. 1133 Broadway 
CHICAGO , NEW YORK 
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You need this 
lettering device 


pd a make layouts and dummies 
you use, or would like to use, 
Hand Lettering. The headlines 
above and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 


™VIZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or photographic 
=. It is a practical device hee does per- 
fect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising Agencies, 
Art — Publishers, Engravers, Printers 
Advertiting Managers . Its cost is moder- 
ate and it quickly pays for itself in time and 
money in improved wor! 
Send for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
949 Broadway, New York City 


PRINTERS’ INK 














My Organization 
can adequately represent in 
New York City and the East 
a leading Southern or West- 
ern newspaper or maga- 
zine. I would be glad to hear 
from any publisher who is 
considering establishing rep- 
resentation in New York City. 
John H. Livingston, Jr., 425 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 











SALESMAN 


FOR LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
COLOR PRINTING 


There is a fine opportunity and fu- 
ture advancement in a well-known 
established lithographic and color 
printing house for a salesman with 
established connections and who can 
show results. Only a real salesman 
need apply. Commission basis with 
liberal drawing account. State ex- 
perience and previous connections 
which will be treated strictly con- 
fidential. Address “J,” Box 30, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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will not need to keep his factory 
running nights to supply the de- 
mand. 

It is an interesting advertising 
idea. 

*x* * * 

A member of the Class sends 
in a business-paper page adver- 
tisement with the comment that, in 
his estimation, it is the _ best 
example of descriptive illustrating 
he has ever seen. 

We agree that his verdict is not 
far short of justice. 

A_triple-acting shock-absorber, 
the Blackmore, is compared with 
a diving-board and all through 
the various separate illustrations 
and diagrams, ,the outline figure 
of a pretty girl diver is used. She 
visualizes the action, of the shock- 
absorber, by her various poses. 

“Every motor car spring re- 
bounds like a diving-board,” states 
the text, and adds, “unless prop- 
erly controlled. Here 1s an 
entirely new principle. Like a 
diving-board, your car springs 
rebound to the extent of the force 
put in them at compression or by 
the size of the hole or bump.” 

There are three interesting 
views of three different actions of 
an automobile spring. And along- 
side, the little figure of the diving 
girl accurately demonstrates the 
action. 

“Why be a high-diver” is the 
strongly descriptive headline. 

Visualizing the basic mechanical 
points of a product is difficult. 
Here is how one advertiser accom- 
plishes it through Pictures. 


The iboats believes that 
one of the very important func- 
tions of advertising is that of sell- 
ing the employee upon the insti- 
tution. The larger the number of 
employees the more necessary this 
process becomes. One of the bes! 
methods of getting the employee’s 
good-will is for the company to 
take him into its confidence in a 
measure. This is well exempli 
fied in a recent experience of 
Armour and Company. 

For two years or more th 
Armour coneern had been losing 
money. There is, and was, no 
secret aboyt this. Statements on 
newspapers’ financial pages told 
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AWARD, BAKER & Co., Ltd., 
isa British Advertising organisation, 
a smooth-running machine, every 
piece of which conducts a par- 
ticular function so unobtrusively that 
the man who uses the machine need 
scarcely be aware of its existence. 


Such a machine is immensely valuable 
to the American manufacturer culti- 
vating the British market—valuable as 
a machine. 

But behind the Saward, Baker organi- 
sation, directing the machine, putting 
human life into its activities, are big 
personalities in constant contact with 
their fellow men and women, con- 
— exchanging ideas—salesmen 
all. 


It is a good combination, a combination that 
has placed Saward, Baker & Co., Ltd., in the 
forefront of the British advertising agents, and 
justifies their claim to producing advertising 
that sells—advertising from A to Z, 


The Managing Directors of Saward, Baker & 
Co., Ltd. (Mr. H. G. Saward and Miss E. M. 
Woodyard), are at present in the United States. 
If you care to talk to them about conditions 
in Great Britain, please communicate with them 
at the offices of the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., 185 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SAWARD, BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
Advertising from A to Z 
27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Monarch Films 
m | 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN 


Opportunity and territory awaits 
you on the NEW OUTRIGHT 
SALE PLAN of quality guaran- 
teed, advertising films. No capital 
required. Complete information 
and selling equipment furnished 
with first letter. 


National Advertisers and Agencies 
are invited to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of Monarch Films for 
1924 campaigns. Ask us today—It 
will be for your benefit. . 


THE MONARCH FILM CO., Inc. 
Dept. A, Osage, Iowa 








EVENING “iSHERALD 


Los Angel Cal 


Gains 20, 347 Daily 
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the story, and naturally the news 
got around among the Armour 
workers. 

During the latter half of 1922 
officials of the concern visiting the 
various branch houses were iin- 
pressed by the unusually low 
morale. This extended pre‘ty 
much throughout the entire s¢ll- 
ing organization of some _ 5,600 
traveling men. Some were openly 
hostile to the company and all its 
works. Others were indifferent. 
Many thought they were not get- 
ting a square deal in the matter 
of salary. In general the old-time 
Armour spirit was missing. 

It was plain that the employces 
had been affected by the con- 
sciousness that the concern was 
losing money. They did not stop 
to analyze the causes or to realize 
that the loss was caused by ad- 
verse conditions affecting every- 
body, and that no one institution 
could prevent or remedy. They 
knew only that no profit was 
being made and a corresponding 
lack of enthusiasm and pride on 
their part was the inevitable result. 

Beginning with 1923 there was 
a different story to tell. By the 
end of June, Armour had made a 
profit of about $6,000,000, as 
against the consistent loss of the 
previous two years. In the nat- 
ural course of events this showing 
would not be made public until 
the end of the year, when the 
regular financial statement would 
be given out. 

But it was deemed important 
that the employees should be given 
to understand that the company 
was making money. The state- 
ment, therefore, was given to the 
newspapers, the early part of 
July, and was printed. Reprints 
were sent to the branch houses, 
and in just a little while the senti- 

ment of the employees had been 
turned exactly about. 


Va A.B.C. Est. 1873 NN 








CHICAGO 


Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 
and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
Ne ber manufactured in U.S. A. 
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“W“Oil-Vac’” 


con- 
was 
t stop [ A KINGSTON PRODUCT | 
y ad- 
over y- 
— A Step F orward 
They 

was 
nding 
le on 
esult. 
: was 
y_the “Oil-Vac” is the trade name adopted 
for the Kingston Vacuum Fuel Feed- 
ing System. 


“Qil-Vac” is manufactured by Byrne, 
Kingston & Company, of Kokomo, 
Indiana, under Coulombe patents. It 
has been in existence for eight years, 
and has been under Kingston direc- 
tion for two years. Five of America’s 
rtant best-known cars are now using Oil- 
given Vac as standard equipment. 


pany 
. +4 “Qil-Vac” as a trade name applied 
to vacuum fuel feeding systems is 
copyrighted, and is registered as a 
trade mark with the United States 
Patent Office. 





BYRNE, KINGSTON & COMPANY 
KOKOMO -_— INDIANA 


BRANCHES 
New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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One Letter Pulled $30,000.00 Cash! 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS WITH DON 
MAGOON SALES LETTERS, written especially 
for you after study of your selling problems. 
During 13 years, Don Magoon Advertising 
Copy has been used in the greatest Direct 
Mail triumphs of our time. Fee only $3.00 

per letter or page. Send me with remittance, 
all necessary pce agen wr your business 
and literature already used, if any. 


“DON MAGOON, ” Suite F 
2764 Prairie Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





—=APARTMENT HOUSE OWNERS=— 
1124 - 4e each 
Boston, Brookline, Mo gaa 
Springfield, Worcester, 
Hartford, Conn. Providence, RB. 6. 


Special Prospect Lists compiled to 
suit your individual requirements. 
Send for Mailing List Data Sheet 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK COMPANY 
247 Summer Street Boston 























*Go-Getter” Advertising 
** Guesswork Eliminated ’’ 
We Plan, Write and Place 
Newspaper, Magazine & 
Street Car Advertising 
PETERS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Sales and Advertising Counsellors 
344 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





eoreenntt ‘of enprices Pat ee 
99% Srreiand of 5 Feach 
Ross-could Co nn, ~ St. Louis 
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The Schoolmaster is told by a 
Armour official that the em- 
ployees’ morale never was better 
than now. Only the usual per- 
centage of grumblers that are to 
be encountered in any institution 
is in evidence. Hard, earnest, 
snappy work is the rule. 

The salesmen and the other 
employees, knowing that the firm 
is making money, have the respect 
that always is accorded a winner. 
They are only following the ordi- 
nary course of humanity at that. 
Every worker, be his job small 
or great, likes to be able to have 
a feeling of pride in his concern. 
That he has no such feeling is 
due many times to the fact that 
nobody cares enough about what 
he thinks to tell him things that 
would create such pride. 

Armour thinks that one of the 
best things it ever did was to 
give out this favorable financial 
statement six months ahead of 
schedule time. It was done alto- 
gether because of the effect it 
could have on employee morale. 
The news that “we are making 
money” permeated through the or- 
ganization almost overnight, and 
had a wholesome effect that could 
not have been reached by months 
of preaching and any amount of 
the so-called “welfare work.” 

It certainly pays to see to it 
that employees know the good 
things about a concern. If there 
are any bad things these will be 
shown automatically. Everybody 
seems to want to take a hand in 
pedling around unfavorable _ re- 
ports and impressions. But good 
news seems to have difficulty in 
getting out. 











FOR SALE-—-$30,000 
@ All Sports, Outdoor Publication. 
@ Newsstand, Subscription and Advertising Revenue Increasing 
@ Has endorsement of Boy Scouts of America and Y. M. C. A. 
@ Publisher must give undivided attention to other interests. 
For further particulars address “H.,” Box 29, Printers’ Ink. 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 













BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 


Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


WANT to represent trade journals in 
Eastern territory. Experienced in_ all 
phases of trade journal advertising. Best 
of reference. ddress Box 960, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Chicago publishing house, with modern 
printing plant, will rent medium-size floor 
space to small engraving plant and take 
rental in engraving work. Address Pub- 
lisher, 1716 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


MAIL-ORDER PROPOSITION 
WANTED 





I am ready to finance and push with my 
experience a good mail-order proposition. 
What have you to offer? . Rogers, 
General Delivery, Montreal, Canada. 








Photo-Engraving—Old-established 
concern doing large business wishes 
to make connection with incipal 
or principals controlling substantial 
amount of photo-engraving who 
would be interested in saving not 
only sales costs but other benefits. 
30x 934, Printers’ Ink. 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING COPY 
WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 
— HILL, IN MARION, 





HELP WANTED 


We have an opening for a combination 
writer and advertising solicitor; trade- 
journal experience preferred but not nec- 
essary. Publisher, 1716 S. Michigan, 
Chicago. 








_ ARTIST 
Man ,who is thoroughly familiar with 
pen-and-ink work. Must be able to do 
fairly good figures, Address Box 951, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman, by largest direct-mail service 
house with complete plant. Must have 
record as producer. ave earned mini- 
mum of $3,000 yearly in advertising. 
Write Mail-Sales, 222 West 18th Street, 
New York. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER to Ad- 
vertising Manager, New York company. 
Must have good education and ability to 
take dictation rapidly and accurately. 
State full qualifications in letter, Box 
949, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising man wanted with necessary 
experience to start agency in Philadelphia 
selling direct-by-mail and general adver- 
tising to banks, etc. We have office space, 
large printing plant, and many large cus- 
tomers, Right man can develop the busi- 
ness and himself to a yery good proposi- 
tion. Business established 1880. Address 
Box 970, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
One who really knows how to do con- 
structive circulation upbuilding and is not 























¢ d on premiums, contests and simi- 
lar schemes. Special experience in the 
1 





| Shipping Publication 
For Sale 


| One thousand dollars will 

buy a weekly shipping pub- 
| lication of high class with 

splendid possibilities of de- 
| velopment in the hands of an 
| energetic man. Conflicting 
interests of present owners 
require change of own- 
ership. Address Federated 
Publishing Company, 1015 
American Building, Balti- 
more, Md. 


} 





| 
| 

















develop t of carriers desirable. Only 
a high-class man of demonstrated ability 
will be considered. Evening paper, East- 
ern city of 200,000. Box 952, P. I. 


Mail Order Executive Wanted to take 
entire charge of merchandising, copy 
writing and office management for estab- 
lished specialty department doing large 
national business in articles for house- 
hold consumption. Must be high-grade, 
experienced man with initiative and 
originality, who, if he desires, will be 
allowed to acquire substantial interest in 
the business. Box 940, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO RETOUCHERS WANTED 


who can produce good work ona 
variety of subjects. Ideal working 
conditions. Salary in proportion to 
the quality of work. Send samples, 
which will be returned; state salary 
expected, experience, etc. All com- 
munications in strict confidence. 

ADDA & KUENSTLER STUDIOS 

70 East 45th Street, New York City 














200 


WANTED—A PARTNER, SALES- 
MAN OR ARTIST TO INVEST $2,000 
IN AN ESTABLISHED COMMER- 
CIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS. 
BOX 942, PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Oct. 25, 1923 


Editorial—Young woman, thoroughly ex- 
perienced writing, editing, make-up, de- 
sires new connection. $50 or possibility 
of $50 when genuine merit is proved. 
Write for interview. Box 961, P. I. 





A large Public Utility corporation 
wants young man with experience as 
advertising writer, One who can design 
and write snappy illustrated leaflets, 
folders, window cards, etc., and matter 
to be sent to customers. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Good, per- 
manent position and fine chance for 
advancement. Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 


LAW BOOK SALESMEN WANTED 
One of the large Law Book Publishers 
has territory for three experienced book 
salesmen with clean records. 

Only men between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty will be considered. 

A permanent connection is offered the 
right men, “ 

Two of the territories comprise whole 

States in the West. The third is city 
territory exclusively. 

Write Box 945, Printers’ Ink, giving 
full particulars about yourself and your 
experience, with a photograph if possible. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
One of the best-equipped printing organi- 
zations in Western Pennsylvania, spe- 
cializing in high-grade Direct Advertisin 
work, is in the market for a Genera 
Manager, who by experience, is a com- 
bination practical printer, estimator, pro- 
duction man, and last, but not least, a 
business executive. : 
The position this man will occupy is 
of sufficient importance to warrant his 
naming his own salary, and to secure an 
interest in the business, 
Address Box 948, Printers’ Ink. 








Experienced Stenographer-Secretary 
college en tle ay student—d 
sires position (N. Y, C.) offering t 
nity in advertising field. Address “DR 
37 S. Burnett St., East Orange, N. |. 


ART DIRECTORS 
Have you an account requiring skilful 
still-life illustrations in pen and ink? 
Freelance open for one such account. 
Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


_ COPY WRITER 
Copy chief big agencies 10 years and 
dv. Mgr. large corporation, open for 
special copy work or as Adv. Mgr. in 
N. Y. Box 944, Printers’ Ink. 


Production and office manager, also 
thorough accountant. 15 years’ agency 
experience. Thoroughly familiar with ail 
inside details. Desires connection N. Y, 
agency. Age 37. Married. Box 943, P. I. 


AN ADVERTISING MAN 
33, married and financially responsible. 
Eight years’ experience in all phases of 
advertising and sales promotion work. 
Available Nov. 1. Box 939, P. I, 


COPY EDITOR—Practical printer-proof 
reader, knows typographic construction; 
familiar with trade terms various trad« 
technical fields; now employed, seeks con 
nection N. Y. City only. Box 964, P. I. 


Commercial Artist 


Figure man would like to connect with 
agency on part-time basis. Box 938, 
Printers’ Ink. 























Premium Books 


A publishing company having several 
books suitable for sale as premiums by 
newspapers and periodicals wishes to 
secure the services of a man familiar 
with newspaper premium campaigns and 
with the book trade. This is an excellent 
opportunity for the right man to develop 
with an established organization which 
is steadily increasing its output. Write 
us fully, stating in detail your experience, 
personal details and when available. 
—* Box 958, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
Office. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN me 
26, college trained, two years’ publishing 
experience; writes well. Will start 


at any salary. Address Box 946, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 


some manufacturer 
needs this chap. Can handle direct mail, 
trade papers, correspondence—is doing it 
now. Will change for esent salary 
plus a future. Address x 955, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Research and Sales Promotion 


Six years as retailer and salesman, two 
years’ university training and general 
agency experience. Permanent connec- 
tion only and with opportunity. Box 
969, Printers’ Ink. 











Young man, 25, Christian, 7 years’ 
experience in publishing and advertising 
fields, seeks position. Prefers one lead- 
ing to specialization in production or 
copy writing; some university training: 
familiar all kinds office work. Box 963, 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITING THAT CANNOT | 
FAIL 


An advertising woman with successful 
experience and an understanding of other 
women offers superior trenton service 
to agencies or direct advertisers who 
need copy-writing help on special work. 
Every detail is studied to achieve suc- 
cess and is made foolproof for the 
printer. Discrimination and the right 
point of view are valued above super- 
ficial cleverness or unthinking energy, 
and work is always finished on the date 
promised. Address Box 947, P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR 
VISUALIZER AND WORKING 
ARTIST 








who has good taste and originality wants 
elbow-room with agency or manufacturer 
where loyalty and ability will be re- 
warded. His experience embraces news- 
paper, magazine, fiction and _ technical 
art—analyzed the selling idea. Publicity, 
promotion and agency experience. He is 
under 35; has specialized on color work; 
peranin editorial make-up and display; 
nowle ge of mechanical reproduction, 
type and printing. Box 967, P. I. 
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ARE YOU MARKETING A HEALTH 
PRODUCT? Managing Editor of semi- 
technical health publication seeks lacus 
field. Training in fundamentals of health, 
physiology, statistics, and advertising. 
Age 35. Box 968, Printers’ Ink. 


I want a job - 
in advertising agency. Thoroughly familiar 
checking, billing, payments to publishers. 
Excellent knowledge bookkeeping, office 
management; 32; married. Box 957, P. I. 


Young man, presently employed, 21, 
H. S. graduate; 3 years solicitor for 
recognized special agency. Seeking con- 
nection with future and capable men in 
general adv. agency or concern desirin 
serious and able worker with fine record. 
References furnished. Box 965, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Young woman with thorough training in 
publication work desires to connect with 
rganization where experience and abil- 
ity to assume responsibility will be to 
greatest mutual advantage. Box 966, 
Printers’ Ink. 


$100 MONTHLY 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
provides complete copy and layout and 
relieves you of magazine and newspaper 
advertising and direct-by-mail printing. 
Wholesale and retail angles. 
= P., 2001 Candler Building, New 
York, 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Long ex- 
perience; reliable, successful worker; 
wide acquaintance advertisers generally 
and agencies New» York and Eastern 
territory, available for established pub- 
lisher. Good man for out-of-town house 
desiring Eastern representation. Best 
references. Box 962, Printers’ Ink. 
Printing—Young man with 15 years of 
practical experience in composition agd 
presswork on high-grade commercial, 
half-tone and color work, executive 
ability, knowledge of estimating and 
other kindred subjects, desires position 
with reliable concern, Exceptional char- 
acter and ability. Address D. Kauf- 
man, 2 West 117th St. 


Advertising Assistant—Young man, 26, 
who can do shorthand and typewriting, 
seeks opening in advertising agency or 
advertising department that leads to more 
important work. Preferably copy writ- 
ing. I am an advertising enthusiast, 
university trained in advertising. Can 
visualize and express my ideas in e- 
fluent English, Now employed. Ox 
954, Printers’ Ink. ~- 


Boston Preferred 


\n Advertising Man with 5 
years’ experience as copy 
and contact man and copy 
and plan chief, desires new 
connection. University 
trained, 28 years of age and 
a Christian. Salary require- 
ments reasonable. Box 950, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 





THAT VACANT POSI- 

TION requires, perhaps, 
an unusual outfit, a range 
the ordinary advertising 
man does not possess. Problems 
of this kind interest us more than 
chess. Give us the combination 
and let us go through our wonder- 
ful index and files. We are rather 
confident the right man is listed 
there. No charge is made to 
employers. 















FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








Classified Advertising Manager, expe- 
rienced in city of 100,000, wants con- 
nection with newspaper in larger field. Is 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the department and can show a d 
record of successful operation. ‘Kaloons 
Box 935, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
Successful organizer of direct selling 
forces of highest type wishes to connect 
with manufacturer who has SOME- 
THING that will sell in the direct field. 
Lighting plants, tractors, kindred lines 
or specialties not considered. Women’s 
frocks a possibility. National field given 

reference. Write fully, in confidence. 
nterviews in New York City or Chicago. 
Address Bex 953, care of Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


A REAL SALESMAN 
AVAILABLE 


He is at present employed by one of the 
leading manufacturers of the automotive 
equipment industry in the capacity of 
district manager of the New England 
States, has a large acquaintance with the 
trade in that field. He has a record that 
will stand the most thorough investiga- 
tion. He is looking for a position as 
representative or assistant sales manager 
of some real manufacturer. Would con- 
sider such a position with someone not 
in the automotive industry. He lives in 
Boston and his services will be available 
Nov. 1. Salary $5,000. Box 941, P. I. 
° J 
Editorial Secretary 
Young woman with wide experience, as 
reporter on metropolitan daily paper, as- 
sistant publicity secretary national organ- 
ization, associate editor well-known mag- 
azine, will accept position of responsibility 
as confidential secretary or assistant, 
where limited amount of expert steno- 
graphic work will be of real help to em- 











ployer. (New York only.) Capable of 
editing, layout, proofreading, dealing with 
printers and engravers; d letter 
writer, some knowledge rman and 


French; experienced, tactful executive; 
accustomed to meeting ple and gettin: 
along with them. Hig est personal an 
business references. rotestant, age 32. | 
Salary sixty dollars, but will consider 
less in exceptionally attractive position. 
Box 959, Printers’ Ink. 
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Harrison, Loomis and Broadway and 5th Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
Branches in 49 Principal Cities 
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Here 1s 


Zone Seven 


THE CHICAGO TERRITORY 


In these five states there are 3,421 
incorporated towns. 

The Chicago Sunday Tribune circulates 
in 2218 of them. 

In 1110 of these communities the 
number of Chicago Tribunes sold each 
Sunday amounts to from one-fifth to 
four-fifths of the total number of 
families. 

In short—the dominant selling influ- 
ence of this great market is 


Cy e Dbicago Tribune 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago ‘Los Angeles 
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